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to Entet : 


is 


knowledged by all 1 and 
who has made himſelf more 
Friends;\ add fewer Enemies 

Your great Abilities, and un- 
- queſtioned Integrity, in thoſe 
High Employments which You 
have paſſed through, would 
not have been able to have rai- 
ſed You this general Approba- 
tion, had they not been accome 
panied with that Moderation i in | 
an high Fortune, and that AF 


fability of Manners, which ate 
6 
bless * 8 


en __CN_CLEES 


The Dalai 


Serting td ſhow thoſe Great Bet 
vices which Vou have done the 


tle contributed to that Unive 
ſal Acknowledgment; which is 
paid You by Your C 
The Conſideration of this 


Part of Your Character is that 


which hinders me ftom enlar- 
ging on thoſe Extraordinary Ta- 
lents, which have given You ſo 


Politeneſs, which appear in your 
more retired Converſation. I 


ſhould SIN if, 2 


6f Tour Like Your Avelfiow-.. 
to an Oftentatious: Aw of 


Publick dias not like wiſecaclito 


great a Pigure in the BriaſSenate, 


as well as on that Elegance and 


2 


Tu. Dalai 
ter What 1 have ſaid; T-ſhould 
longer detain: You with an Ad- 
dreſs of this: Nature: I cannot; 
however, conclude it without 
owning thoſe great Qbligations 
Ts have laid upon, 
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PON looking ng over the Letters 
of my female, Correſpondents, I 
find 4 — from Women com- 
: . Husbands, and 
— time proteſting their | 4 
own Innocence; and defiring my Advice on E 


this Oecaſion. I ſhall Rs — this Sub- 
ject into my Conſideration, and the more 
willingly, becauſe I find that the Marquis of 
Hallifax, who in his Advice to a Daughter 
has inſtruted, a Wife how to behaye herſelf. 


towards a falſe, inte te, a 
i gn + 


2 Ihe SpxCTATOR; N 
a ſullen, à covetous, br à filly Husband, hag 
hot ſpoken one Word of a jealous Husband. 
LO OUR i. that Painwhichs Man 
— up ebenſion that he is not 
a er ſon ubm be entirely loves. 
ow, — onr N Paſſions and incli- 
nations can never make themſelves viſible, it 
is impoſſible for a jealous Man to be throu * 
ly ere of his Suſpicions. His Thoug 
hang at beſt in a State of Doubtfulneſs — 
Uncertainty; and are never capable of re- 
ceiving any Satisfaction on the advantageous 
Side; ſo that his Enquiries are moſt ſucceſs- 
ful when they diſcover nothing: His Plea- 
ſure ariſes from his Diſappointments, and his 
Life is ſpent iti Purſuit of a Secret that de- 
ſtroys his Happineſs if he chance to find it. 
AN ardent Love is always a ſtrong In 
dient in this Paffion; for the ſame on 
which ſtirs w_ the jealous Man's Defires , 
and gives the Party beloved fo beautiful a Fi- 
gure in his Imagination, fakes him believe 
kindles the Hans Paſfion in others, and 
appears 2s amiable to all Beliolders. And as 
naſe thus arifes from an 


ove, it is of ſo delicate 2 Natuge that 
with! 


ſcorns to take thing leis than an 
Return o ot the warmeſt Ex- 
ons of Affection, the ſofteſt TS. 


e, are able togrvean hf ere re 
where we are hot perfwaded t 2 
ction is real and ef otters mutual. For 
the jealous Man wiſhes himſelf a kind of Dei 
ä 
? „ . y 


% . YT TN 


Ne 15. The SPECTATOR; 3 
only Pleaſure of her Senſes, rhe Employment 


$3 and is angry at every t 
te mire takes dect b. e hin 
PHAD RI 4's Requelt 10 his Miſtreſs; 
upon his leaving her for three Days, is im 
tably beauriful and natural. -4/ Ix 


Om milite iſto preſens, abſens ut ſ * 
Dies, nofleſque me ames : me deſideres : - 
Me fomnies : me exſpedtes : * | 

Au ſperes: ms te oblefles : mecum tota ſis: 

M, fac fs promo animus, n 


THE jealous Man's Diſesle is of fo malig: 
Hant a nature, that it converts all he takes in- 
to its owt; Nouriſhment. A cool Behaviour 
ſets him on the Rack, and is interpreted as 
an Inſtance of Averfion or Indifferetice 5 4 
fond one raiſes his Sulpicions; and looks too 
much like Diſſimulation and Artifice. If the 
Perſon he loves be cheerful; her Thoughts 
muſt be employed on another; and if fad, the 
is certaitily thinking on himfelf. In ſhort; there 
no Word or Geſture ſo 5 but it 
ves him new Hints, feeds his Suſpicions; 
and furmiſnes him with freſh Matters of Dif- 
80 that if we conſider the Effects of 
this Paſſion one wowld rather think it pro- 
ceeded from an inveterate Hatted than an ex- 
cefive” Lobe; for none can meet 
wich more Diſfquietude and Uneaſineſs than a 


faſpeRed Wie; if we except cue jealorsHufs 
band: | 755 | 
| B 2 | BUF 


4 TIbe SpECTATOR. N70. 
- BUT-the great Unhappineſs of this Paſ- 
ſion is, that Hertha tends to alienate the 
Affection which it is ſo. ſollicitous to engroſs; 
and that for theſe two Reaſons, becauſe it 
lays too great a Conſtraint on the Words and 
Actions of the ſuſpected Perſon, and at the 
ſame time ſhews you have no honourable 72 
nion of her; both of which are ſtrong Mo- 
tives to Averſion. 172 
NOR is this the worſt Effect of Jealouſfie ; 
for it often draws after it a more fatal Train 
of Conſequences, and makes the Perſon you 
ſuſpe& guilty of the very Crimes you are ſo 
much afraid of. It is very natural for ſuch 
who are treated ill and upbraided-falſely, to 
find out an intimate Friend that will hear their 
Complaints, condole their Sufferings, and en- 
deavour to ſooth and aſſwage their ſecret Re- 
ſentments. Beſides, Jealouſie puts a Woman 
often in Mind of an ill thing that ſhe would 
not otherwiſe perhaps have thought of, and 
fills her Imagination with ſuch an unlucky l- 
dea, as in Time grows familiar, excites De- 
fire, andloſes all the Shame and Horrour which 
might at firſt attend it. Nor is it a Wonder 
if the who ſuffers wrongfully in a Man's Opi- . 
nion of her, and has therefore nothing to for- 
feit in his Eſteem, reſolves to give him Rea- 
ſon for his Suſpicions, and to enjoy the Plea- 
ſure of the Crime ſince. ſhe muſt undergo the 
Ignominy. Such probably were the Conſide- 
rations that directed the wiſe Man in his Ad- 
vice to Husbands; Be not zealous over the 
$a DER on Wife 
6 r 
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Wife ef thy Boſom, and teach her not an evil 
Teen againſt thy ſelf» Ecclut. 
AND here, among the other Torments 


which this Paſſion produces, we may uſually 


obſerve. that none are greater Mourners than 


jealous Men, when thePerſon who provoked 


their Jealouſie is taken from them. Then it is 
that their Love breaks out furiouſly, and 
throws off all the Mixtures of Suſpicion which 
choaked and ſmothered it before. The beau- 
tiful Parts of the CharaRer riſe uppermoſt in 
the jealous Husband's Memory, and upbraid 
him with the ill Uſage of ſo divine a Creature 
as Was Once in his Poſſeſhon ; whilſt all the lit- 
tle Imperfections that were before fo uneaſie 
to him wear off from his Remembrance, and 
ſhew themſelves no more 
WE may ſee, by what has been ſaid, that Jea- 
louſie takes the deepeſt Root in Men of amo- 


rous Diſpoſitions; and of theſe we may find 


three Kinds who are moſt over-run with it. 
THE Firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to 


themſelves of any Infirmity, whether it be 
Weakneſs. old Age, Deformity, Ignorance, 


or the like. Theſe Men are ſo well acquaint- 


ed with the unamiable Part of themſelves, that 


they have not the Confidence to think they 
are really beloved; and are ſo diſtruſtfal of 


their 'own Merits, that all Fondneſs towards 
them puts them out of Countenance, and 


looks like a Jeſt upon their Perſons. . Th 
grow ſuſpicious on their firſt looking in a 
Glaſs; and are N Jealouſie at the Sight 


F 


* ©, ately 


& * 


of a Wrinkle. A handſome Fellow immedi- 


y * 
E - 


. 
6 * The SppBCTATOR., N wo. 
ately allarms them, and every thing that looks 
Ws. gay turns their Thoughts upon their 
A Second ſart of Men, who are moſt liable 

ta. this Paſſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary 
2 diſtruſtfal Tempers, It is à Fault very 
juſtly found in Hiſtadies compoſed by Poli- 
ticians, chat they leave nothing to Chance or 
Humour, but are fill for deriving every Acti · 
on from ſome a! 2 —— A 
ing up a perpetual Scheme o | 
and preſervi conſtant Corteſpon 
dence between the and the Council, 
able And thus it happens in the Affairs of 
Ney with Men of too n ; 
aConftruftion on a Look, and find: 
efign in a Smile; they give new Senſes. 


out 4 
2 Significations to Words and Actions; and 
are ver tormenting * with Fancies 


of their own raiſing erally act in a 
| 9 — rod af 7 efore miſtake 
all outward. Shows and Appearances for Hi- 
. in others ; ſo that I believe no Men 
ce leſs af the Truth and Reality of t 1 
than * great Refiners upon dee 
res 2 ſubtile and avefariſe in 


NOW. — theſe Men fancy th 3 
2 — 
ciaus eve earn” 4 
rienge. —— ſeen the poor 1 F 
foiled by by ricks and A and in the 
| Midit of his Enquiries ſo loſt and bewildered 
ac Ys Intreague, that * : 


who, 


72 
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an Under-plot in 22 female Action; and 
9 Where they {ce any Reſemblance in 
Behaviour of two Perſons, are apt to fan- 
$ from the ſame in both. 
ſpe Rs CT 
e . pu c ongh a 
her Turns and Windings, and gre teo well 
with the Chace to be flung off 
any falſe Steps or Doubles: Beſides, their A- 
quaintance and Converſation bas Jin wholly 


among the vicious Part of Womankind, and 


re it is na Wonder they cenſure all a- 


like, and look upon the whole Sex as a Species 


of Impoſtors. But if, notwithſtanding their 
ivate * they can get over thefe 

and entertain a favourable Opi- 
nion of fome Wamen ; yet their own looſe 
Defires will ftir up new Suſpicions from ano- 
ther Side, and make them believe all Mex 
—_ to the ſame Inclinations with them- 


i HETHER theſe or other Motiyes are 
moſt predominant, we learn from the' modern 
Hiſtories of America, as well as from our own 
rience in this Part of the World, that 
oufie is no Northern Paſſion, but rages 
moft in thofe Nations-that lie neareſt the In- 
fluence of the Sun. It is a Misfortune for a 
Woman to be born between the Tropicks, 
for there lie the hotteſt Regions of Jealouſie ; 


ha hg gu come Hanan ik cools nf * . 
ie a ng gs | 
ee tbe fla 


wg t * Kaen nan this 
ery * "I 


The -SPECTATOR. N77. 
_ and if we meet with ſome few diſor - 
dered with the Violence of this Faſſion, 2 
are not the proper Growth of our 
but are many Degrees nearer che Sun in their 
Conſtitutions than in their Climate 
AFTER this frightful Account of Jea- 
louſie, and the Perſons who are moſt ſubject 


to it, it will be but fair to ſhewby what Means: 


Ko Paſſion may be beſt allay'd; and thoſe who. 
are poſſeſſed with it ſet at Eaſe. Other Faults 
deed are not under the Wife's Juriſdiction, 
and ſhould, if  poſlible, eſcape her — 
tion ; but Jealouſie calls upon 2 pe 
for its Cure, and N e all her Art and 72 
plication in the Attempt: Beſides, ſhe has 
this for her Encouragement, that her Endea- 
vours will be always pleafing, and that the will 
Aill"find the Affection of her Husband ri 
towards her in proportion as his Doubts 
_ Sufpicions vaniſh ; for, as we have ſeen all a- 
Oo there is ſo great a Mixture of Love in 
ouſie as is well worth the ſeparating. But 
this be and; A . of another An L. 


* * 


- 


3 — —— S 
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e amor et, — his CY 


AVING in 1 Yolleiday's Paper dic 
cbvered the Nature of „ and 
Ban who Tar — ſubj 
10 * my ſelf to 
| * * 


. | Ni. The SyxcTATOR 9 
r. Correſpondents, who defire to live well with 
2 a jealous Husband, and to eaſe his Mind of 
Ys its unjuſt Suſpicions. ; 

Ar THE firſt Rule 1 ſhall propoſe to be ob- 


ſerved is, that you never ſeem to diſlike in ; 
another what the Jealous Man is himſelf guil- 
ty of, or to admire any thing in which he 
himſelf does not excell. A Jealous Man is 
Jann: in his Applications, he knows-how * 
wi a double Edge in an Invective, and to 
draw a Satyr on bimelf out of a Panegyrick 
on another. He does not trouble himſelf to 
conſider the Perſon,. but to direct the Chara- 
Ger; and is ſecret] ed or confounded 
as he finds more or leſs of himſelf in it. The 
Commendation of any thing in another, ftirs 
his Jealouſie, as it ſhews you have a Value 
för others, beſides himſelf ; but theCommen- 
dation of that which he himſelf wants, inflames 
| ys more, as it ſhews that in ſome Reſpects 
5 er others before him. Jealouſie is ad- 
Nhrabl deſcribed in this'y view by! Ae in 


| bis Ode to Lydia; 8 
unt tus Lydia, Telephi . Sal 3 
Q r 23 
f Laudas brachia, ve menm 
255 Fervent difficili bile. tumot Jeaur : : _ 
x7 June nec mens mibi, nec color. | 
"Omta. ſede manet; ie ea 
"i | Fine im Jabitur arguons oy 
1 kan m_— Tln ths 'macerer Bale, Tr 
n ft 
ect 15 N bi youll Charms, apr 42f; 
air 7 — dt 79 
or- s 
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Mieth gnalaſt Ragture you rei 
e in the pleafng Nawe delight, Ae e 
% Heart, inflam'd by Jealt Heats, _ 
With muneberleſe Reſonemonts legt :; | 
_ © Fram ney! pals Check the alan fl, | 
> 0 Loy eee ee hen | 
By um nn bidden Grief appears 8 0 
To rig Sieb, and falling Tears, 
| * That ſbem too mell the warm Dgfres, Gin! M 
NH r 169 5759 4 5: of? 
| - mm n F* Wi 


= ThE ds Man is. not r gry, if 
—_ 5 diſlike: another; but if you find thoſe 
_——_ n in his own Ch. 
— 'but of ai in d In ſhort, t 
irons of engroſſing all your Love: thus br ts 
jeved at the want of any Charm, which, he 
has power: to raiſe it : and if 
finds, by your Cenſures on — that he is 
not ſo — 8 in your Opinion as he might 
be, he naturally concludes ou could love him 
betrer, if he had other Qualifications, and that 
by Conſequence your Affection does not ariſe 
ſo high as he thinks it ought. If therefore 
his Temper be Grave or Sullen, you muſt not 
be too — Red with a Jett, or tranſpor. 
ted with any thing that is © 3 ee | 
If his Beauty be e, 7 
be a profeſt 1 1 440 rudence, 2 — o- 


ther Quali e ae 
3 2 In 


ed man Ref ont gms ras an. we _ ind... om an 4 ae Hos 


oo” toad 


/ 
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IN the next place, vou mult be ſure to be 
free and open in rms verſation with him, 
and to let in Light upon your AQions, to un- 


ravel all your and diſoover 2 
cret however trifling or indifferent. 
lous Hlusband has a particular A verſion to 


Winks and Whi —.— 1 if he does not fee 
— Bottom r 
go d iti bis Foars ſpicions, | He 
will s expect to be e, Confident, 

and where he finds af Lepe our of «Se. 
cret, will believe there is mo it thanthere 


ſhould be. And here it is of great concern, 
that you rve the Charsder of your Sin- 
N piece: for if he once 
finds a falſe t upon any ſingle — 
be quickly all the wo; his wor 
Imagination, immediately takes a falſe hint, an 
runs off _ _ __ _ oye _ 
quences, prov very A 
working out his own Miſery. RF 

IF both theſe: Methods fail, che beſt w: 
will be to let him ſee, you are mych c 
down and afflicted for the ill Opinion he en- 
tertains of you, and che 
ſelf ſuffers 


Our fake There are many, Who 


louſie of thoſe who love them, that inſuſt over 
an aking Heart, and triumph in their — 9 


which are able to excite fo much Uncatingſs. - 


daun ꝓſe litet tomentir gandes du Jur. * 


But often carry the Humour ſa für, 
* wer aca Coldnels and Eee 
quite 


* 


Diſquietudes he him. 


take a kind of barbarous Pleaſure in the Je:- 


12 The SPECTATOR. N51. 
quite kills all the Fondneſs of a Lover, and 
are then ſure to meet in their turn with all 
the Contempt and Scorn that is due to ſo in- 
1 
Very pr E,; à me 5 Car- 
riage, the uſual effects of injured Innocence, 
may ſoften the Jealous. Husband into Pity, 
him ſenſible of the Wrong he does you, 

and work out of his Mind all thoſe Fears and 
Suſpicions that make you both unhappy. - At 


leaſt it will have this good Effect, that he will 


- Keep his Jealouſie to himſelf, and repine in 
. either becauſe he is ſenſible it is a 
eakneſs, and will therefore hide it from 

our Knowledge, or becauſe he will be apt to 
ear ſome ill it may produce, in cooling 


your Love towards him, or diverting it to a- 


nother | B 
THERE is ſtill another Secret that can 


never fail, if you can once get it beliey'd, and 


which is often practisꝰd by Women of greater 
Cunning than Virtue : This is to change Sides 
for a while with the Jealous Man, and to turn 
his own. Paſſion upon himſelf; to take ſome. 
Occaſion of growing Jealous of him; and to 
follow the Example he. himſelf. hath ſet you. 
Ibis Counterfeited Jealouſie will bring him a 


for 

des along with this Paſſion, and will beſides 
cel ſomething like the Satisfaction of a Re- 
venge,. in feeing you undergo all his own 
{ difficult, and gt the ſame . 


: | ; 


— * 1 
& 


| great deal of Pleaſure, if he thinks it real; 
he knows experimentally how much Love 


ws A x, bo FH 
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nuous, that it ought never to be put in Pra- 
ctice, but by ſuch as have Skill enough to 
cover the Deceit, and Innocence to render 

it excuſable. | "BY 2 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with the Story of 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collected it 

out of Joſephut, which may ſerve almoſt as an 
Example to whatever can be ſaid on this Sub- 


- MARTAMNE had all the Charms that 
Beauty, Birth, Wit and Vouth could give a Wo- 
man, and Herod all the Love that ſuch Charms 
are able to raiſe in a warm and amorous Diſpo- 
ſition. In the midſt of this his Fondneſs for 
Mariamne, he put her Brother to Death, as he 
2 _ N Vears after. 000 

my or the on Was repreſent to 

Mark Antony, who immediately ſummoned 
Herod into t, to anſwer for the Crime 
that was there laid to his Charge. Herod 
attributed the Summons to Anzony's Deſire 
of Mariamne, whom therefore before his De- 

e he gave into the Cuſtody of his Uncle 
© ſeph,with ivate Orders Wo her to Death, 
if any ſuch Violence was offer'd to himſelf. 

This Jaſeph was much delighted with Mari- 

amne's Converſation, and endeavour'd with 

all bis Art and Rhetorick to ſet out the Ex- 
ceſs of  Herod's Paſſion for her; but when he 


till found her Cold and Incredulous, he in- 


conſiderately told her, as a certain Inſtance 
of her Lord's Affection, the private Orders 
he had left behind him, which plainly ſhew'd, 
according to Joſepb's Interpretation, that 4 
co 
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eould neither Live nor Die without her. This 
| Barharous Inſtance of a wild unreafonable 

quite for a time, thoſe little 
Remains of Ae eh ſhe ſtill had for her 
Lord: Her 'Thoughts were fo wholly taken 
up with the Cruelty of his Orders; that ſhe 
could not conſider the Kindneſs that 
duced them, and therefore ed 
in her Imagination, rather under the * 
ful Idea of a Murderer 3 5 
was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed by 
Mark Antony, when his Soul was all in Flames 
for his Mariamne; but before their Meeting 
he was hot 4 little alarm d at the Report he 
had heard of his Uncle's Converſation and 
Fatniliarity with her in his Abſence. This 
therefore was the firſt Diſcourſe he entertain d 
her with, in which the found it no eaſie Mat- 
ter to quiet his Suſpicions. But at laſt he 
88 ſo. well ſatisfied of her Innocence, 
roaches and W tanglings he fell | 
| to Tears, EA Both of them we 1 

| 3 at their ——— and | 
poured out his whole Soul to her in the 
warmeſt Proteſtations of watt $7 1 

When amidſt all his Sighs 
ask'd him, 2 22 the 
wich his Uncle Joſeph wet bes infanceof 

ſuch an inflamed Affection. 

was immediately rouſed at 10 2 d a 
Queſtion, and concluded his Uncle muſt have 
been too Familiar with her, before he would 
have diſoovered ſuch a Secret. In ſfiort, he 

75475 1 YA, 4 "38% © N. 1. 743 put 
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put bis Uncle to Death, and ry dificukly 
upon Himſelf to f Mariamne. 
AFT EA this he was on a ſecond 


when he committed his 
Lady to the Care of Sabhrmur, with the ſame 
private Orders he had before Sven his Uncle; 

In the meat 
upon Sohemits by her 


into Egypt 


while Marizmne ſo won 


Preſents and obligitig Converſation, that ſhe 


drew all the Secret from him, with which 
Herod had entruſted him; ſo that after his 
Return, when he flew to her with all the 
Tranſports of Joy ahd Love, the received him 
coldly with refer Tears, and all the Marks 
of indifferent and Avetfioh, This Recep- 


- voured to ſoften and reconeile with all poſ- 


fible Conjugal Careſſes and Enhdearmentsy but 
ſhe declin'd his Embraces,” and anſwer'd all 
his Fondneſs with bitter InveRtives for the 


Death of her Father and her Brother! This 


Behaviour ſo incenſed Herod, that he very 
hardly refrain'd from ſtriking her; when in 


the heat of their Quarrel there came in a 


Witneſs, ſuborn'd 8 ſome of Mariamme s 
ed her to the King of a 


N who acc 
05 to poiſon him. Herod was now 


pare 


to hear any thing in her Preju ice, 


* 


* 


culled off from ſo. ſad an Object by Publick 
threat- 
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and immediately ordered her Servant to be 
ſtretch'd upon the Rack; who in the Extre- 
mity of his Tortures confeſt, that his Miſtreſs's 
Averſion to the King aroſe from ſomething 
Sohemus had told her; but as for any Deſign 
of poiſoning, be utterly diſow ned the leaſt 
Knowledge of it. This Confeſſion quickly 
proved fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under 
the fame Suſpicions and Sentence that Joſeph 
had before him on the like Occaſion. Nor would 
Herod reſt here; but accuſed her with great 
Vehemence of a Deſign upon his Life, and 
by his Authority with the Judges had her 
blickly Condemned and Executed. Herod 
n after her Death grew melancholy and 
dejected, retiting from the Publick ini 
ſtration of Affairs into a ſolitary Foreſt, and 
there abandoning himſelf to all the black Con- 
ſiderations which naturally ariſe from a Paſſion 
made 'up of Love, Remorſe, -Pity and De- 
ſpair. He uſed; to rave for his Mariamne, 
upon her. in his diſtracted Fits; 


and in all Probability would ſoon have follow- © 


ed her, had not his Thoughts been ſeaſonably 


Storms, which at that time very nearly 3 
ve” af e aty e 
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— err — oe — 
N* 172. Monday, September 17. | 


Non ſolum Scientia, qua eft remota a Juſtiria, Calliditas 
porius quam Sapientia oft. appellanda ; verum etiam 
Animus paratus ad periculum, fi ſua cupiditate, non 
uttlitate communi impellitur, Audacia potius nomen 


THERE can be no greater Injury to hu- 
| mane Society, than that good Talents 
among Men ſhould be held honourable to 


thoſe who are endowed with them, without 
any Regard how they are applied. The Gifts 


of Nature and Accompliſhments of Art are 
valuable, but as they are exerted in che In- 
tereſts of Virtue, or ed by the Rules 


of Honour. We oughtto abſtract our Minds 


from the Obſervation of any Excellence in 
thoſe 'we converſe with, till we have taken 


_ fome Notice, or received ſome good Infor- 


mation of the Diſpoſition” of their Minds; 
otherwiſe the Beauty of their Perſons, or the 
Charms of their Wit, may make us fond of- 
thoſe 'whom' our Reaſon and Judgment. will 


tell us we ought to abhbor. | 


WHEN" we! fer olf ſelves to be thus 


carried away by meer Beauty or meer Wit, 


Ommamante with all her Vice will bear away 
as much of our Good-will as the moſt inno- 
cent Virgin or diſcreeteſt Matron 3 and there 
cannot be a more abject Slavery in this World, 
Vol. III. bs than 


Promotion of what is 


"ze: SPECTATOR. N 172, 
than to doat upon what we think we ought 


to condemn: Yet this muſt be our Condition 
in all the Parts of Life, if we ſuffer our ſelves 


to approve any. thing but J tends to the 


and honourable. 
If we would take true Pains with our ſelves 
to conſider all thin s by the Light of Reafon 
785 10 . « Man were 4 the Height 
outh and amorous n he would 
n a Coquet wih the ſame 5 

or In 


Ifference as he would upon a Coxcom 
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as the Execution of their Deſigns ? Modeſt 

and well-governed Imaginations, have bythis 
Means loſt the Repreſentations of Ten thou- 
ſand charming Portraitures, filled with Images 


of innate Truth, 


ed by thoſe Arts to a ſhameful Eterni 


THE unjuſt Application of hd Ta 


lents, 1s tolerated 1 in 2 Opinion of 
Men, not only in ſuch Caſes as are here men- 
tioned, but alſo in Matters which concern 
ordinary Life. If a Lawyer were to be e- 
ſteemed only as he uſes his Parts in contend- 
ing for Juſtice, and were immediately de- 
when he 7.5 in a Cauſe N 
he could not but 
how honourable would his Character be? And 
how honourable is it in fuch among us, who 
follow the Profeſſion no otherwiſe than as 


labouring to protect the Injured, to ſubdue 


the Opels, to impriſon the careleſs Debtor, 
and do Right to the painful Artificer ? Bur 


many of this excellent Character are overloox - 


ed by the greater Number: who affect covering 
a weak Place in a Client's Title, diverting 
the Courſe of an vor finding a skilful 


. — yet palliate a alſhood : Yet it is fill 
Eloquence in — latter, though thus 


: aks — but Refolution in an Aſ- 


— to Reaſon quite as laudable, 
Knowledge and e exerciſed 1 in the 
Defence of of an ill Cauſe. © = 


S. A 


nerous Zeal, couragious 
Faith, and tender umanity; inſtead of which - 
rs, Furies, and Monſters, are recommend- 


ow was an unjuſt one, 


= 
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WERE the Intention ſtedfaſtly conſider = 
ed, as the Meaſure of Approbation, all Falſ- 
hood would ſoon be out of Countenance; and 
an Addreſs in impoſing upon Mankind, would 
be as contemptible in one State of Life as an- 
 other., A couple of Courtiers making Pro- 
feſſions of Eſteem, would make the ſame 
Figure after Breach of Promiſe, as two 
Knights of the Poſt convicted of Perjury. 
But Converſation is fallen ſo low in point of 
Morality, that as they ſay in a gail, 
«Let the Buyer look to it, ſo in Friendſhip 
he is the Man in Danger who is moſt a 
to believe: He is the more likely to fi 
in the Commerce, who begins with the Obli- 
gation/ of being the more ready to enter in- 
nr | 8 | 
BUT: thoſe Men only are truly great, who 
place their Ambition rather in acquiring to 
—. ne 
prizes, in of w 
Wende en Theſe erated: Spirits would 
rather be ſecretly the Authors of Events 
which are ſerviceable to Mankind, than with - 
out being ſuch, to have the publick Fame of 
it. Where therefore an eminent Merit is 
robbed by Artifice or Detraction, it does but 
encreaſe by ſuch Endeavours of its Enemies: 
The impotent. Pains which are taken to ſully · 
it, or diffuſe it among a Crowd to the Injury 
of a ſingle Perſon, will naturally produce the 
contrary Effect; the Fire will blaze out, and 
burn up all that attempt to ſmother what they 
cannot extinguiſh. 


THERE 
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THERE is but one thing neceſſary to 


keep the Poſſeſſion of true G ory, — — is 
th Patience, 


to hear the Oppoſers of it wi 


and preſerve the Virtue by which it was ac- . 


uired. When a Man is thoroughly perſwa- 
ded that he ought neither to admire, wiſh 
for, or purſue any thing but what is exactly 


us Duty, it is not in the Power of Seaſons, 


Perſons or Accidents to diminiſh his Value: 


He only is a great Man who can neglect the 


Applauſe of the Multitude, and enjoy himſelf 
independent of its Favour. This is indeed 
an arduous Task; but it ſhould comfort a 
glorious Spirit that it is the higheſt Step to 
which humane Nature can arrive. Triumph, 
80 505 Acclamation, are dear to the Mind 
of Man; but it is ſtill a more exquiſite De- 
light to ſay to your ſelf, you have done well, 


than to hear the Whole humane Race pro- 
nounce you glorious, except you pour ſelf 


can join with them in your own Reflexions. 


A Mind thus equal and uniform may be de- 


ſerted by little faſhionable Admirers and Fol- 


lowers, but will ever be had in Reverence b 
Souls like it ſelf. © The Branches of = Oak 


endure all the Seaſons of the Year, though 


its Leaves fall off in Autumn; and theſe to 
eee 
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d fare mionfira, tus 
Saris dul, quacunque ca, tolle Anduſa. Ov. Met. 


N. late Paper I mentioned the Project of 
an Ingenious Author for the erecting of 
ſeveral Handicraft Prizes to be contended 
for by our Britiſh Artizans, and the Influence 
they might have towards the Improvement of 
our ſeveral Manufactures. I have ſince that 
been very much ſurpriz d by the following 
Advertiſement which 1 find in the Poff-Boy 
of the 11th Inſtant, and again repeated in the 
Poſt-Boy of the 15th. | 
(fe gh ee next will be run for upon, Coleſhill 
| Heath in Warwickſhire, a Plate of 6 Guineas value, 3 Heats, 
by any Horſe, Mare or Gelding that hath not won above the Value | 
of 51. the winning Horſe to be Sold for 10 l. to carry 10 Stone 
weight, if 14 high, if above or under, to carry or be allow- 
vd weight for Inches, and to be entred Friday the ch at the Swan 
in Coleſhill, before 6 in the Evening, Alſu a Plate of lefs value 
to be run for by Aſſes. The ſame Day a Gold Ring to be 


Grint'd for by M Ut 
THE firſt of theſe Diverſions, that is to 
be exhibited by the 10/. Race-Horſes, may 
probably have its uſe”; but the two laſt, in 
which the Aſſes and Men are concerned, ſeem 
to me altogether extraordinary and unaccoun- 
table. Why they ſhould keep running Aſſes 


at Caleſbill, or how making Mouths turns to 
account in //arwickſhire, more than in any 


other 


other Parts of Exgiand, I cannot comprehend. 
| hve tooked vote all the Of Olympick Games; 


and do not find any thing in t em ike an Aſs + 


Race, or a Match at Grinning. However it 
I am informed that ſeveral Aſſes are now 
ept in Body-Cloaths, and ſweated every 
Morning upon the Heath, and that all the 
Country Fellows withinten Miles of the Swan, 
n an Hour or two in their Glafſes every 
orning, in order to _qualifie themſelves for 
the gth of October. The Prize which is pro- 
r to be grinn'd for, has raiſed ſuch an 
a among the Common People of Qut- 
2 another, that many. very diſcetn- 
ns are afraid it ſhould ſpoll moſt of 
the | aces in the County; arid that a HWarulict- 
Hire Man will be known by his Gri 5 
Roman a | imagine a Kent iſh 
by his Tail. The Gold Ring Which is — 
the Prize of age ge is juſt the Reverſe 
of the Golden Apple that was formerly made 


the Prize of — and ſhould Gow for Its . 


Poſie the old Motto inverted. 


— Detur tetriori. 


Or to accommodate it to the e of * 
Combatants, 18 


7 he frig ee Grimer, f 
5 TAR 2 


Be the Winner 


In 5 mean while 1 would dats. A Datch 
Painter to be preſent at this great Controverſie 
of Faces, in order to make a Collection of the 


| hibited. C4 
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moſt remarkable Grinns that ſhall be there 1. 


24 "The SpRCTATOR. N75. 
1 muſt not here omit an Account which 
J lately received of one of theſe Grinnin 
Matches from a Gentleman, who upon read- 
ing the above-mentioned. Advertiſement, en- 
© tertained a Coffee-houſe with the following 
Narrative. Upon the taking of Namur, a- 
midſt other Publick e made on that 
Occaſion, there was a Gold Ring given by a 
3 of Peace to be grinn d for. I 
firſt Competitor that entred the Liſts, was a 
black ſwarthy French Man, who accidentally 
paſſed that way, and being a Man naturally 
of a wither'd Look, and hard Features, pro- 
miſed himſelf good Succeſs. He was 
upon a Table in the great Point of View, and 


looking upon the Company like Milton's 


Fru torribhy aGhaftly Smile—" 

His Muſcles were ſo drawn together on each 
fide of his Face, that he ſhewed twenty Teeth 
at a'Grinn, and put the Country in ſome pain, 
leaſt a Foreigner ſhould carry away the Ho- 


nour of the Day; but upon a further 'Tryal 
— found he was Maſter only of the Merry 


nn. TE 

| THE next that mounted the Table was a 

Male- content in thoſe Days, and a great Ma- 
ſter in the whole Art of Grinning, but par- 
ticularly excelled in the angry Grinn. He did 
his Part ſo well that he is ſaid to have made 
half a Dozen Women miſcarry ; but the Ju- 
tice being appriſed by one who ſtood” near 
bim, that the Fellow who Grinned 2 his 

3 2 — a ace 


+» 


” —— Fi 


' Ring, and be looked | 
ner in the Country, he ordered the Oaths'to 
be tendered him upon his quitting the Table, 
which the Grinner refuſing, he was ſet aſide 


rr W 


toget 
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Face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling that 
a Diſaffected Perſon ſhould win the Gold 
upon as the beſt Grin- 


as an unqualified Perſon. There were ſeveral 
other Groteſque Figures that preſented them- 


ſelves, which it would be too tedious to de- 


ſcribe. I muſt not however omit a Plow-man 


who lived in the further Part of the Country, 
and being very lucky im a Pair of long Lan- 
thorn-Jaws, wrung his Face into ſuch an hide- 
ous Grimacę that every Feature of it appeared 
under a different Diſtortion. The whole 
Company ſtood aſtoniſhed at ſuch a compli- 
cated Grinn, and were ready to aſſign the 


Prize to him, had it not been proved by one 


of his Antagoniſts that he had practiſed with 
Verjuice for ſome Days before, and had a Crab 
found u him at the very time of Grinning, 
which the beſt Judges of Grinning de- 
clared it, as their Opinion, that he was not 
tobe looked upon'as a fair Grinner, and there- 
fore ordered him to be ſet aſide as a Cheat. 
The Prize, it ſeems, fell at length upon a 


Cobler, Giles Gorgon by Name, who produ- 


ced ſeveral new Grinns of his own Invention, 
—— been uſed to cut Faces for many Vears 

er over his Laſt. At the very firſt Grinn 
he caſt every Human Feature out of his Coun- 


tenance; at the ſecond he became the Face 


ef a Spout ; at the third a Baboon, at the 


fourth the Head of a Baſe-Viol, and at 90 


tions. 
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—_ fifth a Pair of Nut- crackers. The whole Af. 
- ſembly n hm nan — gh wn 
e on unanimouſly ; but, 
* e than all the 9 
Country Weneh whom he had wooed in vain 
Pa indy ars before, was ſo charmed 
with his Grinns and the Applauſes which he 
received on all ſides, —4 ſhe Married him 
the Week — and to this Day wears 
the Prize inger er,the Cobler having 
made uſe © is edding Ring. 
"THIS Paper might: perhaps ſeem very im- 
ent If it grew ſerious 3 in the Concluſion. 
would nevertheleſs leave it o the Conſide- 
ration of thoſe Who are the — of — 
monſtrous Tryal of Skill, whether or no 
are not guilty, in ſome meaſure, of an Af- 
front to their —.—— in treating after this 
manner the Human Face Divine, and turning 
that part of us, which has ſo great an Image 
impreſſed upon it, into the Image of a Mon- 
key ; whether the raiſing ſuch filly, Competi- 


among the Ignorant, 1 Prizes 
for ſuch. uſeleſs 4 — e ling the 
common Peoples Heads with ſuch Senſeleſs 


Ambitions, and inſpiring them, with ſuch ab- 
ſurd Ideas of Superiority and Preheminence, 


Rains, ns ometing e eh, 
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Hat memini & vidum fi a contenders Thy fs. Virg, 


HERE is ſcarce any thing more com- 
mon than Animoſities between Parties 
that cannot ſubſiſt but by their Agreement: 
This was well repteſented in the Sedition 
the Members of the human Body in the o 
Roman Fable. It is often the Caſe of leſſer oon - 
federate States againſt a ſuperior Power, which 
are hardly held together though their Unani- 
mity is neceſſary for their common Safety: 
And this is always the Caſe of the landed and 
trading Intereſt of Great Britain; the Trader 
is fed by the Product of the Land, and the 
landed Man cannot be cloathed but by the 
Skin of the Trader; and yet thoſe Intereſts 
are ever jarring. 4 ag re 
WE had laſt Winter an Inſtance of this at 
our Club, in Sir Ros ER DN Coyeaurand 
ay 1 e Ne 
ere is generally a conſtant, though friendyy , 
Oppoſition of Opinions. It happened that 2 | 5 
of the Company, in an hiſtorical Diſcourſe,, - . 
was obſerving, that Cart baginian Faith was a 
roverbial Phraſe to intimate Breach of 
eagues. Sir Roxx ſaid it could hardlybe I 
otherwiſe ; That the Carthaginiant were the _— 
greateſt Traders in the World; and as Gain . 
xs the chief End of ſuch a People, they never | 
pur- 
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purſue. any other: The Means to it are neve* 
regarded ; they will, if it comes eaſily, get 
Money honeſtly ; but if not, they will not 
ſcruple to attain it by Fraud or Coſenage : 


Trader's Accompt, but to over - reach him 
who truſts to his Memory? But were that not 
ſo, what can there great and noble be expe- 
cted from him whoſe Attention is for ever 
fixed upon ballancing his Books, and watch- 
ing over his ces? And at beſt, let Fru- 
pai and Parſimony be the Virtues of the 

erchant, how much is bis punctual Dealing 


below a Gentleman's Charity to the Poor, or 
Hoſpitality among his Neighbours ? . . 

- CarTAIN SENTRY obſerved Sir AxnprREw 
very duligent in hearing Sir Rog Ex, and had 
a Mind to turn the Diſcourſe, by taking No- 


9 


tice in | from the higheſt to the loweſt 
Parts of humane Society, there was a ſecret, 
tho unjuſt Way among Men, of indulging 
the Seeds of Ill- nature and Envy, by compa- 
ring their own State of Life to that of ano- 
ther, and grudging the Approach of their 
Neighbour 'to their own Happineſs; and on 
_ the other Side, he who is the leſs at his Eaſe 
repines at the other who, he thinks, has un- 
juſtiy the Advantage over him. Thus the ci- 
vil and military Liſt look upon each other 
with much Ill- nature ; the Soldier repines at 
the Courtier's Power, and the Courticr ral- 
lies the Soldier's Honour; or to come. to 
lower Inſtances, the private Men in the H x 


ſe 
eee 


* 
* a \ 


And indeed what is the whole Buſineſs of the 
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men in the * mg mutually lock upon 
in 


each other with Ill - will, when they are in 
Competition for Quarters or the Way in their 
reſpective Motions; on 10 
T is very well, good Captain, interrupted 
Sir ANDREW: You may att to turn the 
Diſcourſe, if think fit, but I muſt how- 
ever have a Word or two with Sir Roca; 
who, I ſee,” thinks he has paid me off, and 
been very ſevere upon the Merchant. I ſnall 
not, continued he, at this Time remind Sir 
RoGcxs. of the great and noble Monuments 
of Charity and publick Spirit which have been 
erected by Merchants ſince the Reformation, 
but at preſent content my ſelf with what he 
allows us, Par ſimony and Frugality. If it were 
conſiſtent with the ity of ſo antient a Ba- 
ronet as Sir Roo x, to keep an Accompt 
or meaſure things by the moſt infallible Way, 
that of Numbers, he would prefer our 
mony to his 1 If to drink ſo many 
Hogſheads is to be hoſpitable, we do not con- 
tend for the Fame of that Virtue; but it would 
be worth while to conſider, whether ſo ma- 
ny Artificers at work ten Days together by 
my Appointment, or ſo many ts made 
merry on Sir Ro Gxtx's Charge, are the Men 
more obliged: I believe the Families of the 
Artificers will thank me, more than the Hou- 
ſholds of the Peaſants ſhall Sir Roc. 


RoGexx gives to his Men, but I place mine 
above the Neceſſity or Obligation of my 
Bounty. I am in very little Pain for the Ro- 
man Proverb upon the Curtbaginian _— ; 
| | the 
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aught perha 
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in ſe Defence. When a 
_ in Hotand, 


T 
>; 


Phraſe, perhaps, 
 ſaſtor — 


F 
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UMBERS are fo muc 


without 
rr 
18 to 1ay, at h Is | no- 
ble can be Cs — ; 
ring on his C k or ballancing his Ac- 
When 1 have my Returns from A- 
broad, I can tell to a Shi ing by the Help of 
Numbers the Profit or Loſs by my Adven- 
ture: but tought alſo to be able to that 
1 
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555 K. Reaſon for making it, either from my 
own oC or that of other People, or 
1 — a l le Preſumption that my Re- 


be ſufficient to anſwer — 
and bog wn Þ „ to be done 


172 the; Skill of Numbers, For Inſtance, 
if 1 am to trade to Tukey, I ought before- 
8 W the Demand of our Manufa- 
$46 well a; oh their SUks in Eng- 
neee 
bed n 


8 of theſe Ma Matters befor; 
n ſufficient — 
AE the "Charge ofthe Cargo I hav fitted 


out, the Freight and Aſſurance out aud home, 
108 en bo to; the Queen, and the Intereſt 
my own e and beſides all * Ex- 
Pences a, reaſonable Profit to my Nou 
what is there of E in No rg ? What 
has the Merchant done that he ſhould be fo- 
Ke in the. good 6 of Sir Roo? he 
ows, down. no Man's Encloſures, and tram- 
les nen. 1 Com; he takes no- 
ing from the in ae, Labourer; he 
pays the poor Man for his Work; he 
communicates: 7 Profit with Mankind: ;; 
A. Pk ion of his 
his Returns, 3 
0 and Subliltance to: 
Numbers than the richeſt 
xd. the Noblewan,| is obliged to him for b 
our Aare Markets fot the Produce of 
his 118 K te, and for making a great Addition 
to. ba Rents ; and yer 6 


and the 
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all theſe Things could be done by him with- 
out the Exerciſe of his Skill in Numbers. 
This is the Oeconomy of the Merchant, 
and the Conduct of the Gentleman muſt be 
the ſame, unleſs by ſcorning to be the Stew- 
ard, he reſolves the Steward ſhall be the 
Gentleman. The Gentleman no more than 
the Merchant is able without the Help of 
Numbers to account for the Succeſs of any 
Action, or the Prudence of any Adventure. 
If, for S the Chace is his whole uy 
venture, his only Returns muſt be the St 
Horns in the great Hall, and the Fox's Noſe 
a the Stable Door. Without Doubt 
Sir Roc knows the full Value of theſe 
Returns; and if before-hand he had 
computed the Charges of the Chace, a 
Gentleman of his Diſcretion would cer- 


have hang'd up all his Dogs, he 


wou 
Horſes to the Kennel, he would never have 
ſo often like a Blaſt over Fields of 

If ſuch too had been the Conduct of 
all his Anceſtors, he ht truly have boaſt- 
ed at this Day that the *. u of Tis Fa- 
mily had 9 been ſullied by a Trade; a 
Merchant had never been permitted with 
his whole Eſtate to purchaſe a Room for his 
Picture in the Gallery of the CovER Ls, 
or to claim his Deſcent from the Maid of 
Honour. But tis very happy for Sir Roc R 
that the Merchant paid ſo dear for his Am- 
bition. Tis the Misfortune of many other 
9 to * out of the Seats of their 
Anceſtors, 


never have brought back ſo many fine 


„ 
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Anceſtors, to make Way for ſuch new Ma- 
ſters as have been more exact in their Ac- 
compts than themſelves ; and certainly he 
deſerves the Eſtate a great deal better who 
has got it by his Induſtry, than he who: has 


loſt it 7 his Neghgrnoe: 2 2 2 


I I" IO I 3 


* 
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12 Shall this Day's entertain my V Reder; with 
two or three Letters l have received from 
my 3 The firſt diſcovers to 
me a tes of Females which have hitherto 
eſcaped my Notice, and is as follows. . 


Mr: SprCrartoR, $ 


C Am a g Gentleman of a competent 
1 —— and a ſufficient Taſte of potent, 


ing, to ſpend five or ſix Hours e 
very age ceably among my Books. That I 
© might have nothing to divert me from my 
© Studies, and to avoid the Noiſes of Coaches 
© and Chair-men, I have taken Lodgings in a 
very narrow Street, not far from Whitehall; 

© but it is oy Misfortune to be ſo poſted, 
that my Wuße are directly oppoſite to 
© thoſe- ofa 7 £4 J. Vou are to know, Sir, 


that a e called by the Neighbour- 
, Kr * pernicious Charms 
at 


Dar 
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at her Window) appears conſtantly dreſsd 
c at her Saſh; and has a thouſand little Tricks 
and Fooleries to attratt the Eyes of all the 
idle young Fellows in the Neighbourhood: 
I have ſeen more than ſix Perſons at once 
from their ſeveral Windows obſerving the 
Jegebel I am now complaining of. I at firſt 
© looked on her my ſelf with the higheſt 
Contempt, could divert my ſelf with her 
Airs for half an Hour, and afterwards take 
c * my Platarch with great Tranquility of 
c but was a little vexed to that 
in leſs than a Month ſhe had conſiderably 
© ſtoln upon my Time, ſo that I reſolved to 
© look at her no more. But the Jezebel, 
<« who, as I ſuppoſe, might think it a dimi- 
«. nation to her Honour, to have: the Num- 
<. ber of ber Gazers leſſen'd, n 2 
c part with me ſo, and o pla 
may new Tricks at her * that 1. 
was impoſſible for me to forbear obſerving 
© her. I verily believe ſhe put her ſelf to the 
* of a new. Wax Baby on purpoſe 
©to | Plagn e me ſhe uſed to-dandle and: 
1 this Figure as impertinently as 1 "ie 
© had beena real Child: Sometimes ſhe would 
« let fall a Glove or 4 Pin- Cuſhion in the 
« Street, and ſhut or open her Caſement three 
or four times in a Minute, When I had 
c almoſt weaned my ſelf from this, ſhe came 
in her Shift * — and dtreſt d. at the 
© Window; I had n but to let 
down my Curtains, I rams psf 


* * 3 1. 


and 


. 
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« and was pleaſed to think that I had at laſt 
« got the better of her; but was ſurprized the 
next Morning to hear her talking out of her 
Window quite croſs the Street, with ano- 
ther Woman that lodges over me: I am ſince 
8 9 — that ſhe mite her a Viſit, and 
nainted with her, within three Hours 
c - e Fall of my Window-Curtains, 
SIR, I am plagued every Moment in the 
© Day one way or other in my own Chambers; 
and the Fezebel has the Satisfaction to know, 
« that, though I am not —— > Bon t het, I am 
<-lifFning to her im that 
« paſs'over my ; Head: Lo 5 would immediately 
change ge my Lod „but that 1 think it 
6 — 4 — 1 21 Fer Confeſſion ne I 
am an es this, I am told 
that moſt ters of the Town are infe - 


4 ſted with theſe Creatures. If * y are ſo, 


I am fure tis ſuch an Abuſe, as ver of 
Learning and ne or to 5 — W 


c 7 
Tan, SIR, Tour's, Se. 


1 an id, y ſome Lines in this Letter, 
femper my yo dent is touched with a Di- 
which. he hardly ſeems to dream of, 

2 is too far in it to receive RAvice. 
However, I ſhalt Animadvert in due time on 
the Abuſe' which he mentions, having my 


ſelf- obſerved à Neſt of  Fezebe/s near the 


who 2775 it * I * | 
e a emplars, at the 
S.. me 


4 
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fame time they may ſee them ſtumble in an 
unjuckyC Gutter whichruns Under dhe Window. 


* My. SyrECTATOR, ® 


Have lately read the Concluſion of your 
«2 ſeventh Speculation upon Butts with 
©, eaſure, and have ever ſince been 
© theok ughly perſwaded that one of thoſe Gen- 
Ilemen is extreamly neceſſary to enliven 
< Converſation. I had an Entertainment laſt 
Week upon the Water for a Lady to whom 
« I make my Addreſſes, with ſeveral of our 
« Friends of both Sexes. To divert the Com- 
7 in general, and to ſhew my Miſtreſs 
icular my Genius for Raillery, I took 

8 as of the moſt celebrated Hatt in Toun 
« along with me. It is with the utmoſt Shame 
and Confuſſn that I muſt acquaint you with 
the Sequel of my Adventure: As ſoon as 
© we were got into the Boat I played a Sen- 
© «2000 or two at my Burr which I thought 
ſmart, when m * Genius, who Ive- 

« ly believe inſpired purely for my De- 

6 „ ſuggeſted to him. ſuch a Reply, 
all the Laughter on his fide. I was 
1 1 ed at ſo unexpected a Turn, which the 
Burt perceiving, reſolved not to let me recover 
my ſelf, and purſuing his Victory, rallied: and 

_ © tofſed me in a moſt unmerciful and barbarous 
manner till we came to Chelſea. I had ſome 
_ © fmall Sueceſs while we were eating Cheeſe- 
© Cakes; but coming Home he — — 


8 Attacks with — 
© equal Diverſion to the whole Company, I 


. 
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young Gentlemen under the ſame Misfortune 
with my preſent Correſpondent. The beſt 
Rule I can lay down for them to avoid the 
ke Calamities for the future, is, throughly 
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© ſhort, Sir, | muſt ingennouſly own that I 
was never ſo handled in all my Life; and 


to compleat my Misfortune, I am ſince told 
- © that the Butt, fluſhed with his late Victory, 


© has made a Viſit of two to the dear Object 
© of my Wiſhes, ſo that I am at once in dan- 
ger of loſing all my Pretenſions to Wit, 
and my Miſtreſs into the Bargain. This, 
«© Sir, is a true Account of my preſent Trou- 


© bles, which you age the more obliged" to 


© affiſt me in, as you were your ſelf in a great 
< meaſure the Cauſe of them, by recommend- 


ing to us an Inſtrument, and not inſtructing 


© us at the ſame time how to play upon it. 

AI have been thinking whether it might not 
< be highly convenient, that all Bures ſhould 
< wear an Inſcription affixed to ſome Part of 


© their Bodies, ſhewing on which ſide they 
are to be come at, and that if any of them 
© are Perſons of unequal Tempers, tbere 


© ſhould be ſome Method taken to inform the 
World at what Time it is ſafe to attack them, 


and when you had beſt let them alone. But 


« ſubmitting theſe Matters to your more ſeri- 
os Conſideration, 
I, SIR, Tours, &c. 


1 have, indeed, ſeen and heard of ſeveral 


to conſider not only ¶ het her their Companions 


ate ua, but Whether themſelves are Mitt. 
Wis n IHE 


. 
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ficed. This is ſtill a rei 
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THE following Letter comes to me from 
Exeter, and being credibly inſormed that what 
it contains is Matter of Fact, I ſhall give it 
my Reader as it was ſent me. ES. 2+ 1+ 


Vr. SezcCrAroORs: Exeter, Sapt. 3. 
c VO were pleaſed in a late Speculation 
I 2 of the Inconvenience we 
© le under in the Country, in not being able 
to keep Pace with the Faſhion ; but there 
© IS er Misfortune which we are ſubject 
to, and is no leſs grievous than the former, 
which has hitherto eſcaped: your Obſerva- 
© tion. I mean, the having things palmed 
upon us for London Faſhions, which were 
never once heard of there. 55 
A Lady of this Place had ſome time ſince 
© a Box of the neweſt Ribbons. ſent down 
© by: the Coach: Whether it was her own 
malicious Invention, or the Wantonneſs of 
£ London Milliner, I am not able to inform 
von; but, among the reſt, there was one 
Cherry- coloured Ribbon, conſiſting of about 
© halt a dozen Yards, made up 1 e Figure 
of a Small Head-dreſs. The foreſaid Lady 
© had the Aſſurance to affirm, amidſt a Circle 
« of. Female Inquiſitors, who were preſent at 
the opening of the Box, that this was the 
neweſt Faſhion worn at Court. Accord- 
* ingly the next Sunday we had feveral Fe- 
_ © males, who came to Church with their 
Heads dreſs'd wholly in Ribbons, and look - 
ed like ſo many Victims ready to be Sacri- 


7 
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us. At the ſame time we have a Sett of 


Gentlemen, who take the Liberty to ap- 
« pear in all publick Places without any But- 


tons to their Coats, which they ſupply with 


* ſeveral little ſilver Haſps ; tho” our freſheſt 


© Advices from London make no mention of 


any fuch Faſhion; and we are ſomething 
* thy of affording Matter to the Button- ma. 
« kers for a ſecond Petition. 

_ © WHAT' 1 would humbly propoſe. to the. 1 
* Publick is, that there may be 4 Society e- 
© rected in London, to conſiſt of the moſt 


* © $kilful Perſons of both Sexes for the 7»- 


« of Modes and Faſhions; and that 
ereafter no Perſon or Perſons ſhall preſume 
© to ap eee habited in any Part of 
the „without a Teſtimonial from 


c the foreſai Society that their Dreſs is an- 


£ fwerable to the Made at Landon. By this 
means, Sir, we ſhall know a little 2 

t we are. * 
IF you could bring this Matter to bear, 
mags very much oblige great Num- 
2 * Exile, ane 


| e Humble Servant, 
X 5 by — bn _ Jack Modit. 
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well; but there are very many things E hich 
© you cannot poſſibly have a true Notion of, 


7 + £ 4 
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HERE are in the following Letter 


I. Matters which I, a Batchelor, cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with; there- 


fore. not pretend to explain upon it till 
further Conſideration, but leave the Author 


of the Epiſtle to expreſs his Condition his own 


Way. =... 


z 


— 
oy 


Papers to und 


humane Life pre 


© 1n a ſingle Life, theſe are ſuch as reſpect the 
© married State; otherwiſe I cannot account 


for your having over-looked a very good ſort 


of People, which are commonly called in 
Scorn the FHen-pecke. You are to under- 
c ſtand that I am one of thoſe innocent Mor- 
© tals, who ſuffer Deriſion under that Word, 
for being governed by the beſt of Wives. It 


© would be worth your Conſideration to en- 


© ter into the Nature of Affection it ſelf, and 
© tell us, according to your Philoſophy, wh 
© jt is that our Dears ſhall do what t wil 


„with us, ſhall be froward, ill-natured, 


© ſuming, ſometimes whine, at others rail, then 
by ; © {\woon 


-Þ- . 5 
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* ſwoon away, then come to Life, have the 
Uſe of Speech to the greateſt Fluency ima-, 


* ginable, and then ſink away again, and all 
- decent they fear we do not love them e- 


© nough ; that is, the poor things love us fo 


© heartily, that they cannot think it poſſible we 
© ſhould be able to love them in ſo great a 
© Degree, which makes them take on ſo. I 


- © fay, Sir, a true good-natur'd Man, whom 


© Rakes and Libertines call Hen-peckr, ſhall 
c fall into all theſe different Moods with his 
« dear Life, and at the ſame time ſee they are 
« wholly put on; and yet not be hard-hearted 


enough to tell the dear good Creature that 


* ſhe is an Hypocrite. This ſort of good Man 
_ 2 frequent in the populous and weal- + 

ity of London, and is the true hen- 
© peckt Man; the kind Creature cannot break 


through his Kindneſſes ſo far as to come to | 


© an Explanation with the tender Soul, and 
© therefore on to comfort her when no- 
thing ails her, to appeaſe her when ſhe is 
© not. angry, and to give her his Caſh when 
© he knows ſhe does not want it; rather than 
© be uneaſie for a whole Month, which is com- 
6 ped by hard-hearted Men the Space of 
© Time which a froward Woman takes to 
© come to her ſelf if you have Courage to ſtand 
R "IR. 


= 


THERE are indeed ſeveral other Spe- 


© cies of the Hen-peckt, and in 10 | 1 ion i 
they are re Subjects the Queen 
at Rea 


fon” I take it to be 


1 


© your Duty to keep us above Contempft 
ot EE 
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do not know whether I make my ſelf. 
< underſtood in the Repreſentation of an hen-- 
« peckt Life, but I ſhall take Leave to give. 
you an Account of my ſelf and my own, 
« Spouſe. Lou are to know that I am reck- 
< oned no Fool, have on ſeveral Occaſions 
been tried whether I will take ill Uſage, and, 
c yet the Event has been to my Advantage : 
« and yet there is not ſuch a Slave in Tur 
« as I am to my Dear. She has a good Share 
of Wit, and is what you call a very pretty 
« agreeable Woman. I perfectly doat on her, 
and my Affection to her gives me all the An- 


« xieties imaginable but that of Jealouſie. My. 


© being thus canfident of her, I take, as m 
as I can Judge of my Heart, to be the Rea- 
' < ſon, that what 


© left ſomething in her Manner that is amiable. 
< She will ſometimes.look at me with an aſſu- 
© med Grandeur, and pretend to reſent that 
< T have not had Reſpect enough for her Opi- 
< nion-in ſuch an Inſtance in Company. 1 
< cannot but ſmile at the pretty Anger the is 
in, and then ſhe pretends the is uſed like a 
« Child. In a Word, our great Debate is which 
has the Superiority in Point of Underſtand- 
ing. She is eternally forming an Argument 
© of Debate ; to which 1 very indolently an- 
« ſwer, Thou art SYN pretty. To this ſhe 
< anſwers, All the World but you think I 
have as much Senſe as your ſelf. I repeat 
5 to her, Indeed you 19 _ Upon this 


© there is no Patience; throw down 
any 


19 


ever ſhe does, tho it be never 
< ſo much againſt my Inclination, there is ſtill 


a = - 
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ng about her, ſtamp, and 
« Head-Cloarks* Fie, my Dear, 5 "how 
© canta — of your Senfe fall i 110 fach an 
« intemperate Ra is an Argument 
« which never ffs. Indeed, my Dear, fays 
* ſhe, you make me mad ſometimes, ſo you 
6 do, with the ſilly Way you have of IEG 
me == a pretty Idiot. Wel, what have 
in by putting her into goed Humour? No- 
n — 9 muſt convince her of my- 
my Practice; and then 
. } to * rok oſſeſſion of my little realy 
Money, and for a Day and hatf TEE 


« diſlike all the diſlikes, and extol 

© the oves. 1 am fo exq uiſite 
« this ing, that 1 feldom 2 
Friends, am uneaſie in all KNA til 

* ſee 2 and hen I come home the 
< is in the becauſe ſhe ſays ſhe's ſure 
© [*came- fo — only becauſe I think her 
© handſome. I dare not upon this Occaſion 
c but tho” I am one of the warmeſt 
Churchmen in the Kingdom 1am forced to 
© rail at the Times, becauſe is a Fran | 
« Whig. Upon this we talk Politicks ſo long, 
< that the is convinc'd\I kiſs her for her WII. | 
dom. It is a common Practice 0 


ask her ſome jon cohcerning the Con- 
ſtitution, which ſhe anſwers me in general 
« out: of Hari s Octana : Then com 
mend her ſtrange Memory, and her Arm is 


immediately locked in mine. - WhilePhoep 1 
before me, 


her in this Temper ſhe p 
ſometimes danciny n the of the 1 
© ſome- 


- 
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« ometimes ſtriking an Air at her Spinet, va- 
her Poſture and her Charms in ſuch a 
Manner that I am in continual Pleaſure: She 
c * will lng! 7 the Fool if I allow her to be wiſe, 
e ſuſpects I like her for her trifling 
6 the 8 grows grave. | 
THESE are the Toils'in which I am 
c es, and I carry off my Servitude'as well 
© as moſt Men; but my Application — + is in 
„ Behalf of the Heu- pecit in 
deſire a Diſſertation from you in n Defence — 
zus. You have, as I am informed, very good 
« Authorities in our Favour, and hope you 
© will not omit the Mention of the renowned 
< Socrates, and his philoſophick Reſignation 
C 70 yds Wife Xantippe. This would be a ve- 
228 Office to the World in general, 
6 12 the Hen-peckt are powerful in their Qua- 
c lity and Numbers, not only in Cities but in 
Courts; in the latter they are ever the moſt 
© obſequious,: in the former the moſt wealthy 
© of all Men. When you have conſidered 
e:Wedlock throughly, n ought to enter 
into the Suburbs of Matrimony, and give 
cus an Account of the Thraldom of 'kind 
Keepers and irreſolute Lovers; the Keep- 
« ers who cannot quit their fair ones tho they 
« ſee; their approaching Ruin; the Lovers 
« who dare not marry, tho*. they know they 
© ſhall never be 4 & e Miſtreſſes 
whom they cannot "OO on other 
« Ten. Bf 
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WHAT will be a great Embelliſhment 
to your Diſcourſe, will be, that you ma 
« find Inſtances of the Haughty, the Proud, 
the Frolick, the Stubborn, who are each 
of them in ſecret down-rightSlaves to their 
Wives or Miſtreſſes. I mult beg of you in 
4 the laſt Place to dwell upon this, That the 
« Wiſe and Valiant in all Ages have been Ben- 
t Feckt ; and that the. ſturdy Tempers who 
are not Slaves to Affection, owe that Ex 


„ emption to their being enthraled by Am- 


« bition, Avarice, or ſome meaner Paſſion. 1 
have ten thouſand thouſand things more to 
« fay, but my Wife ſees me Writing, and will, 
« according to Cuſtom, be conſulted, if I do 
not ſeal this immediately, | 
. * | | A | . "Tours, | - 4 
T H Nathaniel Henrooft. 


— 
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— — 


es, enim bonus, aut face digns 
Arcana, qualem Cereris vult eſſe ſacerdos, 
Na aliena fili credat mala ? Jay. 


3 gt | n | 
N one of my laſt Week's Papers I treated 
"of C Good nine, as it is the effeA of Con 


{titution, I ſhall now ſpeak of it as it is a Mo- 

ral Virtue. The fiſt may make a Man eaſie 

in himſelf, and agreeable to others, but - 
28 plies 
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T in him that is poſſeſſed of it. 


is no more to be praiſed this 
Account, than becauſe. be has a ar Pulſe 
or a ſtion. This Good- nature how- 
ever in the Conſtitution, which Mr. Dryden 
ſomewhere calls a Mzkine/+ of Blood, is an 


admirable Ground-work for the other. In | | 


order therefore to try our Good-nature, whe- 


ther it ariſes from the Body or the Mind, whe- 


ther it be founded in the Animal or Rational 


beſides that ſecret Satisfaction and Content- 
= of Mind which is eſſential to it and gs 
ception it ures us in the World, 

we muſt examine dy the following Rules. 
FIRST, Whether it acts with Steadineſs 
and Uniformi N in Sickneſs and in Health, in 
Proſperi in 8 if otherwiſe, it it 
is to be looked upon as nothing elſe but an 
Irradiation of the Mind from ſome new Sup- 
of the of Spirits, er a more kindly Circulation 
the Blood. Sir Franti Bacon mentions 
Sollicitor, who would never ask 


Pl 21 avour 1 57 a great Man before Dinner ; but 


took care to prefer his Petition at a time 
when the Party petitioned had his Mind free 
from Care, and his Appetites in good Hu- 
mour. Such a tranſient Temporary Good - 
nature as this, is not that Philantbropie; that 
Love of Mankind, ien deferves the Title 
of a 1 Virtue. 


* . 17 ee 7 
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Part of our Nature, in a word, whether it 
be ſuch as is entituled to any other Reward, 
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THE next way of a n eg his 
Good- nature to the Teſt is, to con whe- 

ther it 5 — according to the Rules of Rea- 
ſon and Duty: For if, notwithſtanding its ge- 
neral Benevolence to Mankind, it makes no 


diſtinction between its Objects, if it exerts 


it ſelf promiſcuouſly towards the Deſervin 
and the Undeſerving, if it ex ied 


Idle and the Indigent, if it gives it ſelf up to 


the firſt Petitioner, - and lights upon any one 
rather by Accident than Choice, it may paſs 


for an amiable Inſtinct, but muſt not aſſu 


the Name of a Moral Virtue. 
THE third Tryal of Good- nature will be 
the examining our ſelves, whether or no we 
— ; end} to exert it to our own e 
oy it on proper Objects, notwith- 

— cant little Raid, Want or Inconveni- 
ence which may ariſe to our ſelves from it: 
In a word, whether we are willing to riſque 
any part of our Fortune, our Reputation, our 
H or Eaſe, for the Benefit of Mankind. 
Among all theſe Expreſſions of Good - nature, 
I ſhall ſingle out that which goes under the 
eral Name of Charity, as it conſiſts in re- 
eving the Indigent; that being a Tryal of this 
it ſelf to us almoſt at all 
I ſhould: propoſe it as a Rule to every one, 
who is provided with any Competency of 
Fortune more than ſufficient: for the Neceſ- 
ſaries of Life, to lay aſide a certain Propor- 
tion of his Income for the uſe of the Poor. 
This LWould look upon as an Offering to him 


who 


* - 
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3 who has à Right to the whole, for the Uſe 
© of thoſe, whom, in the Paſſage hereafter 
3 mentiòned, he has deſcribed as his own Re- 
preſentatives upon Earth. At the ſame time 
we ſhould manage our Charity with ſuch Pru- 
dence and Caution, that we may not hurt 
our own Friends or Relations, whilſt we are h 
deing good to thoſe. who are Strangers to 


- THIS CE he onplatngs better by ; 
an Example than by a Rule. 7 fi 
 EUGENTUS'isa of an Univerſal Good- 


nature, and Generous beyond the Extent of 
his Fortune, but withal ſo prudent in the b 
Oeconomy of his Affairs, that what goes out th 
in Charity is made Good Management. 
Eugenia has what orld calls T'wo hun- 
dred Pounds a Year ; but never values him- 
ſelf above Nineſcore, as not thinking he has 
à right to the Tenth Part, which he always ap- 
us ates to charitable Uſes. To this Sum 
he frequently makes other voluntary Additi- 
ons, inſomuch that in a Vear, for ſuch 
he accounts thoſe in which he has been able 
4 to make greater Bounties n he 
=. has given above twice that Sum to the Sickl 
- and Indigent. Eugenizs preſcribes to himſe 
many particular Days of Faſting and Abſti- 
nence, in order to encreaſe his private Bank 
of Charity, and ſets aſide what would be the 
current of thoſe Times for the uſe 
of the Poor. He 2 foot where 
his Buſineſs calls him, and at the End of his 
Walk has given a Shilling, which in his ordi- 


fra ahhh cen eee e ee 
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ry Methods of Expente would have gone 
for Gosch hire, to the firſt neceſſitous Perſon. 
that has fallen in his Way. I have known him, 
when he has been going to a Play, or an Ope- 
ra, divert the Mony which was deſigned for 


that Purpoſe, upon an Object of Charity whom 


he has met with in the Street, and afterwards 
aſs his Evening in a Coffee-houſe, or at a 
riend's Fireſide, with much greater Satisfa- 
ction to himſelf than he could have received 
from the moſt exquifite Entertainments of 
the Theatre. By theſe means he is generous 
without impoveriſhing himſelf,” and enjoys 
_ Eſtate by making it the Property of o- 
Je N 
THERE are few Men ſo cramped in their 
private Affairs, who may not be charitable 
after this maner, without any Diſadvantage 
to themſelves, or Prejudice to their Families. 
It is but ſometimes ſacrificing a Diverſion or 
Convenience to the Poor, and turning the 
uſual. Courſe of our Expences into a better, 
Channel. This is, I think, not only the moſt 
prudent and convenient, but the moſt meri- 
torious Piece of Charity, which we can put 
in Practice. By this Method we in ſome mea- 
ſure ſhare the Neceſſities of the Poor at the 
ſame time that we relleve them, and make 
our ſelves not only their Patrons, but their 
Fele w- S ere rs. 
SIR Thomas Brown in the laſt Fart of his 
ReligioMedic:, in which he deſcribes his Cha- 
— ſeveral Heroic Inſtances, and with a 
noble Hear of Sentiments mentions that Verſe 
Vol. III. | E in 
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in thee Provetbs of Solomon, He that 10 
£9 r Poor londeth to the Lord: I 
more Rhetorick in that one Sentence, * 
. Ne, than in a Library of Sermons; and in- 
e deed if thoſe Sentences were underſtood by 
the Reader, with the ſame Emphaſis as they 
_ © ne dellvered by the Author, we needed not 
<" thoſe" V —— of —— but might 
he honeſt b 3 
EIS Paffa rien en 
derfully 8 dut I think the fame 
Thought is carried much further in the New 
Teſtament; where our Saviour tells us in a 
moſt pithetick manner that he ſhall here- 
after regard the cloathing of the Naked, the 
feeding of I and the viſiting of 
Aid re Wart es — Purſuant to 
_ thoſe Puſſages in Huy Scripture, I have ſome 
where met with the. Et raph of a 3 
Man which Nas v eaſed me. 
eunmot recolle the Words, but the Senſe of 
it is to this Purpoſe. What 1 ſpent I loſt. 
What T poſſeſſed is left to others. "What 1 
gave away remains with me. 
_ "SINCE nth thus ihſenfibly en page s 


eted Wit, L cannot forbear — an Extract 


read 
isthe 


of feveral Paſſages which 1 have a 
: "with deuten the nw 706, 
Account which that Hol gives of his 
Behsvivur in the Days of his * ee and 
if conſidered wear as a human Compoſition, 
is a finer Picture of a Charitable” and good- 
fatured Man than is to be met Aw in pg 
a other Author. 
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days when God preſerved me; When his candle 
ſhined upon my head, and when by his. light I 
walked through darkneſ+; When the Almighty 
j — apy. ( were 
| me : When 1 waſhed my fleps with but» 
j ter, avd the rock poured out rivers of o.. 2 

me; n wife 
to me. Becanſe 1 deliuered the poor that cried, 
help him. The blefoug of bus that was 
to periſh came wpes me, and 1 cauſed tbe Mi. 
dows heart to ſing for yey- I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame; I mat 4 
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If I did deſdi/e the. cauſe of my man-ſervant 
or of my - maid-ſervant when they contended 
with we. What thes bali I do when God ri- 
ſeth up? and when he wviſcteth what hall I 
anſwer him? Did not he that made me in the 
Fol in the womb? Tf 1 have with-beid ae poor © 


from their deſire, or have cauſed the eyes. of the 
- widew #0 — my morſe} my : 
his fff alone, and the fatherieſs hath wat raten 5 


thereof - If bar ſeen eriſh for want 
A o chain or 5 covering : 
jd- bis Joyns have not blefſed De, and of he 
ny | were nor warmed. 3 of my me. 
l. | ä 
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I have lift my" band againſt the father- 
+ when N in the gate : Then let 
mine arm fall my ſhouldey-blade, and mine 
arm be broken from 12 If I have re- 
Joiced ar the Deftruttion of him that hated me, 
or hft up my ſelf when evil found him. Nei- 
ther have I ſuffered my mouth to ſin, by-wiſh» 
8 firanger did not 
lodge in — ; ba I e, doors tothe 
e. r me, 257 
the furrows likewiſe thereof lain * 
have eaten the fruits — 2 
175 cauſed E Owners - to. loſe 7% thei 
Let - —.— inſtead of wheat, ad 


I of 


8 raking Notice of chis Let- 


. 9 3 


20 Mr. Sens * 
Am but too good. a udge o& 1 your Paper 
J of the 15th r is a Maſter- 
Piece: I mean that of Jealouſie: But Ithink 
< it unworthy of you to ſpeak of that Tor- 
ture in the Breaſtof a Man, and not to men · 
< tion alſo the Pangs af it in the Heart of a 
Woman. Vou have very judiciouſly, and 
6 ** the greateſt Penetration imaginabl 


1 « conlidere 
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s. conſidered it as Woman is the Creature 
of whom the Diffidence is raiſed; but not 
£ a Word of a Man who is ſo unmerciſul as to 
move Jealouſie in his Wife, and not care 
< whether ſhe is ſo or not. It is poſſible you 
may not believe there are ſuch Fyrants in 
© the World; but alas I can tell you of a Man 
ho is ever out of Humour in his Wife's 
Company, and the pleaſanteſt Man in the 
6 World every where elſe ; the greateſt Slo- 
« ven at Home when he appears to none but 
his Family, and moſt exactly well-drefſed 
in all other Places. Alas, Sir, is it of Courſe, 
that to deliver one's ſelf wholly into a Man's 
s Power without Poſſibility of A to any 
other Jquriſdiction but to his own Reflexions, 
tis ſo little an Obligation to a Gentleman that 
5s he can be offended and fall into a Rage, be- 
* cauſe my Heart. ſwells Tears into my 
Eyes when I ſee hiqp in a cloudy. Mood? 
I pretend to no-Succour, and hope for no 
Relief but from himſelf; and yet he that 
has Senſe and [Juſtice in every thing elſe, 
never reflects, that to come home only to 
fleep off an Intemperance, and ſpend all the 
6 Time he is there as if it were a Puniſh- 
ment, cannot but give the Anguiſh of a jea- 
* lous Mind: He always leaves his Home as 
s if he were going to Court, and returns as 
if he N Gaol. I could add 
to this, that from his Company and his u- 
f 4 'ſual- Diſcourſe, he does not ſcruple being 
fthonght an abandoned Man as to his Mo- 


f rals. Vaur qwn Wy tion will ſay cnough 
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to yon concerning the Condition of me 
is Wife ; e would be fb 
9. as to- to him, for he is 
© not ill-natured and xr you much, that the 
© Moment 1 hear the Door ſhut/ after him, 1 
© throw my ſelf upon my Bed, and drown 
the Child he is'fo fond of with my Tears, 
* and often frighten it with my ——. that 
Nr that I run to my 
all over-bathed onde and help 
5 Utterance of my inward Anguiſh 
© holding the Guſh'of my on Cala 
my Tears fall from my Eyes. This looks 
| * like an imagined Picture to tell you, but 
©. deed this is one of my Paſtimes. Hither- 
"00: I have only told you the general Tem- 
n my Mind, but how ſhall ] give you 
Account of the Diſtraction of it? Could 
you but conceive how cruel I am one Mo- 
a — in my Refentment, and, at the en- 
* ſuing Minute, when! 8 him in the Con- 
5 2 ons bring him to, how = 
It would give you ſome 
e Notion haw miſerable I am, and how little 
t J deſerve it. When I remonſtrate with the 
« greateſt Gentleneſs that is poſlible againſt 
* unhandſome A es, and hat] mar- 
"ried Perſons are under particular Rules: 
* when he is in the beſt Humour to receive 
t this, 1 am anſwered a8 n expoſe 
. * my own Reputation Senfe appeat 
© jealous. 1 with, , you. would 
« take this into ſerious! Centdd dec, and 
: * admoniſh 7 d Wives what Terms 
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© they ought to keep towards each other, 
: Thoughts on ey important Subject 
© will haye the greateſt Reward, that Which 
« deſcendson fuch as feel the Sorrows" of the 
dennen 
* 4 , a 15 110 i *%, 8 5 5 , p 
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Ia it in my Thoughts, before I receiv 
the Letter of this 145 8 to eonſider oy 
dreadful Paſſion in the Mind of a Woman; 
and the Smart ſhe ſeems” to feel, does 
not abate the Tnclination I had to recem- 
83 to Hysbands à more regular Be. 
viour, than ta give the moſt exquiſite of 
r ap" to N —_ ww * 
Torment wo ed if they did not 
love them. | ul * 21 . they”: 5 33 * 
II is wonderful to obſerve how little is made 
of this inexprefſible Injury, and how eaſily 
Men get into an Habit of being leaſt agreeable 
where they are moſt obliged to be. ut 


this Subject deſerves a diſtin& Specylation, 
and 1 ſhall obſerve Rea Day or to the Be- 


haviour of two or three happy Pair I am ac- 
ee with, before I pretend to make aSy- 


em of Conjugal Morality. Ideſign in the firſt 
Place to go NaN Miles out of Town, and 
there I know where to meet one who pra- 
Aifes al the Parts of a fine Gentleman inthe 
2 E Duty 
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Duty of an Husband. When he was'a Bat- 
chelor much Buſineſs, made him particularly 
negligent in his Habit; but now there is no 

oung Lover living fo exact in the Care of 
his Perſon. One who asked why he was ſo 
long waſhing his Mouth, and ſo delicate in 
the Choice and Wearing of his Linnen? was 


anſwered; Becauſe there is a Woman of Me- 


rit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think 
it incumbent upon me to make her Inclina- 
tion go along with her Duty. | 
IF a Man would give himfelf leave to think, 
be would not be ſo unreaſonable as to expect 
Debauchery and Innocence could live in 
Commerce together; or hope that Fleſh and 
Blood ĩs capable of ſo ſtrict an Allegiance, as 
that a fine Woman muſt go on to improve 
her ſelf till ſhe is as good and impaſſive as 
an Angel, only to preſervea Fidelity to a Brute 
and a Satyr. The Lady who deſires me for 
her Sake to end one of my Papers with the 
following Letter, Tam perſwaded thinks ſuch 
a Perſeverance very impracticable.  _-, 
 ——_—_ 


* 
A 


1 c QTAY more at Home. I know where you 


O viſited at Seven of Clock on Thar/aay 
Evening. The Colonel whom you charged 
me to ſee no more, is in Town. 
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Centuria ſeniorum agitant expertia frugic i:: 
cylß pratereunt auftera Poemata Rhanmes, © ' © 
Onme 1ulit punctum qui-miſcuit utile dulci, 

* Leflorem deletiando, parirerqus monendo. © Hor, 

May caſt my Readers under two general 
Diviſions, the Mercurial and the Saturnine. 
e firſt are the gay part of my Diſciples, whe 
require Speculations of Wit and Humour ; 
the others are thoſe of a more ſolemn and ſo- 
ber Turn, who find no Pleaſure but in Papers 
of Morality and ſound Senſe; the former 
call every thing that is Serious Stupid. The 
latter look upon every thing as Impertinent 
that is Ludicrous. Were I always Grave one 
half of my Readers would fall off from me: 
Were I always Merry I ſhould loſe the other. 
I make it therefore my endeavour to find out 
Entertainments of both kinds, and by that 
means perhaps conſult the good of both more 
than 1 ſhould do, did I always write to the 
particular Taſte of either. As they neither 
of them know what l proceed upon, the 
ſprightly Reader, who rakes up my Paper 
| in order to be diverted, very often finds him- 

t ſelf engaged unawares in a ſerious and profi- - 

table Courſe of thinking; as on the contrary 

9, | the Thoughtful Man, who perhaps may hope 

dhe | to 


ee 
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bon bo 
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to find ſamerhing Solid, and full of deep Re- 

5 often inſenſibly betrayed in- 

to a Fit of Mirth, In a word, the Reader 

ſits down ta mn Entertainment without Know- 

ing his Bill of Fare, and has therefore at leaſt 

aner may be a Diſh to 
alate. 

I muſt confeſs; . 14 5 [ left to my (elf, 1 
ſhould rather aim than, Divert- 
ing; but if we * de uſeful to the World 
we 1103 Jake | it 0 bo find 10 2 0 

1 qurage the looſer 
55 Mankind from bay mag any thing 10 do 
. their dn an mult Have Vir- 
re 15 will enter de the 
* a nes or an Fides, The 
a Lite of a Moral Treatiſe has f \ —— 
in Auer Auſlere 4% Seck to the Car 


FOR this . ven ſeyeral uachibkitig Pet. 
ſons. fall in my Way» . e would give no — 
2 to Fe with a Reh 
ophic Gravity. 

ia see or of 

They ene ns Ps do not think rior 

if by that means theyarnve only at ſuch a de- 
eee of n as $01 diſpoſe them to 

"Fen to more ſtudied laborate Diſeour- 

ſes, I ſhall not think my Speculations uleleſs. 

1 might likewiſe obſerve , that the Gloomi- 
- neſs in Which ſometimes 145 of the beſt 

Men are inyolved, very often ſtands in need 

of ſuch little incitements to Mirth andLa 

ter, 45 fr apt io aner MIOARCROIS, a 
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put our Faculties in good Humour. To 
which ſome will add, that the Bi Ch- 
mate, more than any other, makes Enter- 
rainments of this nature in a . 
Trp what I have here ſaid does aer 
mes it will at . e, _ ure $4 
m ations. I would not willin au 

bt I erder to Inſtruct, or if I dom mes 1 
in this Point, when my Mirth ceaſes to be In- 
1 it ſhall never ceaſe to be Innocent. 
us Conduct in this Particular has, 


—— » more Merit in it than the generality 
. did they 4 
Thoughts occur in Magere of me. 
ad rert Author in 

how many Stroaks of N — 
ſelves, which could not fail to pleaſe the or- 
dinary Taſte of Mankind, but are ſtifled in 
2 De ON reaſon of ſome remote Ten- 

W they carry in them to corrupt 
the Minds of th who read them, did they 
know how many glances of IIl- nature are in- 
duſtriouſly avoided for fear of doing Injury to 
the Reputation of another, they would be apt 
to think kindly of thoſe Writers who endea- 
vour to make themſelves diverting without 
being Immoral. One may apply to age Au- 
thors that Pallage i in Waller, - 


+ 


Poere loſs boi the Praiſe they would have gu N ih 3, 
Were it hut known what they diſcreetly lr. 


As nothing is more eaſie than to be 4 Wie 
FR all the above-mentioned Liberties, it re- 
a | quires. 
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gre ſome Genius and Invention to appear 
uch without them e 
WHAT I have here ſaid is not only in re: 
gard to the Publick, but with an Eye to my > 
rticular Correſpondent who has ſent me the a 
following Letter, which I have caſtrated in F 
ſome places upon theſe Conſiderations. F 
r a 
CE-FAVING lately ſeen your Diſcourſe F 
upon a Match of Grinning, I cannot F 
£ forbear giving you an account of a 'Whilt- a 
ling Match, which, with many others, I was 7 
« entertained with about three; Years ſince at 4 
« the-Bath. The Prize was a Guinea, to be WJ ., 
.« conferred: upon the ableſt Whiſtler, that is, 
c on him who could Whiſtle cleareſt, and go T 
through his Tune without Laughing, to ; 


which at the ſame time he was provoked by ; 
the Antick Poſtures of a Merry-Andreu f 
Who was to ſtand upon the Stage and play . 
* his Tricks in the Eye of the Performer. WY .* 

© There were three Competitors for the Ring. 
The firſt was a Plow-man of a very promi- 
« ſing Aſpect; his Features were ſteady, and 
© his Muſcles compoſed” in ſo inflexible a ſtu- 
© pidity, that upon his firſt appearance every 
<one gave the Guinea for loſt. The Pickled- 
© Herring however found the way to ſhake 
© him, for upon his Whiſtling a Country Jigg 
* © this dont PACE danced to it with ſuch a 
variety of Diſtortions and Grimaces, that 
the Country Man cbuld not forbear ſmiling 
„ 20 


1% The SPECTATOR. 6 
6 him, and by that means ſpoiled | his 
Wie and loft the Prize. Ret} 2 AI 
THE next that mounted the Stage was 
© an Under-Citizen of the Bath, a Perſonr e- 
* markable among the inferior People of that 
« Place for his great Wiſdom and his broad. 
Band. He contracted his Mouth with much 
« Gravity, and, that he might difpoſe his Mind 
to be more ſerious than ordinary, begun the 
Tune of the Children in the Wood, and went 
through part of it with good Succeſs, - when 
on a fudden the Wit at his Elbow, who had 
as « appeared wonderfully grave and attentive 
« for ſome time, gave him a touch upon the 
be © left Shoulder, and ſtared him in the Face 
5; wich ſo 1 a Grinn, that the Whi- 
20 i « filer relaxed his Fibres: into a kind of Sim- 
© per, and at length burſt out into an 
Laugh. The third who entered the Liſts 
was a Footman, who in defiance of the Mer- 
lay Wl «© r4-Andrew, and all his Arts, whiſtled a 
er. W © Scorch Tune and an Italian Sonata, with 
«ſo ſetled a Countenance, that he bore. a- 
way the Prize, to the great Admiration of 
* ſome Hundreds of Perſons, who, as well as 
* my ſelf, were preſent at this Tryal of Skill. 
Now, Sir, 1 humbly conceive , whatever 
6 you have determined of the Grinners, the 
© Whiſtlers ought to be encouraged, not only 
© as their Art is practiſed without Diſtortion, 
but as it improves Country Muſick, pro- 
* motes_ Gravity, and teaches ordinary Peo- 
ple to keep their Countenances, if they ſee 
any thing ridiculous in their Betters; _— 
6 U 
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* that it ſeems un Entertainment 


9 two Whillle" to his. Horſe A he 
Tn e 
POSTSCRIPT. 


tohed theſe two im- 
and Whiftling, 


in oblige the orld with fome 

| Reon won Yawning, as 1 have ſeen 
it practiſed on a T'welfth- Ni o- 

© ther Chriſimes Gambols, at Hoſe of Es 


© very worthy Gentleman, who alwzysenter- 
- © tains His Tenants at that time of the Year. 
© They Yawn' for a Cheſhire Cheeſe, and be- 
gin about Midnight, when the whole Com- 
9 +; Uſpoſed" to be  drowſie. He that 
wins wideſt, and at the ſame time fo na- 
. the moſt Vawns a- 


u ; 

2 l ferhalf che 

come at your 2 * I dare promiſe 
it Ol} never 1 Body fall a- 
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very particu- 
adapted to the Barb, as it is uſual for a 


erer 
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following Letter has ſo much 
t and 


11 —-„— 
- 1 40 im Har- 
1 dated , whom I have v cry ind Hopes 
of reforming, wit. Leue XIV. of 

my 73 
. neee | 
4 t DST the Vatiery as. 
. Ah you have treatbd, 1 Could with 
- © it had fallen in your Way to expoſe the Va- 
t vnity of Conqueſts. This would 
- naturally lead one to ther hne 
© Conqueror of or e tl 
[ 
E 
e 
— 


c 
N Revetſe of Fortune and e- 
ven then l uld not forbeur thinking his Am- 
* bition had been vain and Ong hitn- 
„ | < elf and his People. 
© AS for himſelf, it is certain he can Wee « 
© gained nothing by his Conqueſts, if they 


EY have 


* 5 


* 
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c have not rendered him Maſter of more Sub- 
« jeas, more Riches, or greater Power. What 
6 ſhall be able to offer upon theſe Heads, I 
© reſolve to ſubmit to your Conſidefation. 
TO begin then with his Increaſe of Sub- 
c jects. From the Time he came of Age, and 
© has been a Manager for himſelf, all the Peo- 


ple he had acquired were ſuch only as he had 


© reduced by his Wars, and were left in his 
Poſſeſſion by the Peace; he had conquered 
© not above one Third Part of Flanders, and 
© conſequently no more than one Third Part 
c of the Inhabitants of that Province. 

© ABOUT 100 Vears ago the Houſes in that 
Country were all numbered, and by a juſt 
Computation the Inhabitants of all ſorts could 
© not then exceed 7 oo Souls. And if a 
Man will conſider the Deſolation by almoſt 
£ Wars, the numerous Armies that 
© have lived almoſt ever ſince at Diſcretion 


"© the P „ and how h of thei 
— eople, muc eir 


merce has removed for more Security 
to other Places, he will have little Reafon 
to imagine that their Numbers have ſince 
c increaſed ; and therefore with one Third 
«Part of that Province that Prince can have 
< gat no more than one Third Part of the 
Inhabitants, or 250000 new Subjects, even 
though it ſnould be ſuppoſed they were all 
© contented to live ſtill in their native Coun- 
W mg; pre Allegiance to a new 


. «THE 
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„HR. Fertility of this Province, its con- 
« yenient Situation for Trade and Commerce, 
8 0b Capacity for furniſhing Employment and 
nce to great Numbers, and the vaſt 
0 1 that have been maintained here, make 
it credible that the remaining two Thirds 
© of Flanders are equal to all his other Con- 
queſts; and conſequently by all he cannot 
ave gained more than 750000 new Subjects, 
a «Men „Women, and Children, eſpecially if a 
c Deduction ſhall. be made of ſuch as have re- 
tired from the Conqueror to ine | 
© old Haſters. 
<1T. is Time now to ſet bis Loſsag 
© his Profit, and to ſhew for the new S je 
© he had acquired how many old ones he hit 
« loft in the Acquiſition : I think that in his 
Wars he has, ſeldom; brought leſs into the 
Field in all Places than 200000 fi ghting Men, 
«© beſides, what have beenleft inGarriſonsk and 
cy a WINS rr is, that of 
© an at t tter a — + 
ES, withours or Battle, ſcarce' f ths: 
e en ered of thoſe that came into the 
* at the Beginning of the Year. His 
at ſeveral Tunes. till the! laſt; Peace 
1— beld about 0 Vears; and if 400 
* yearly loſt, or 4 fifth Part of his Armies are 
to be multiply d by ac, he cannot have loſt 
E than 42 500 of his old Subj eas, all able- 
body'd 11 — Number than the new 
« Subjedts he ha 


Vor. III. 
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BUT this Loſs is not all: Providence 
«ſeems to have equally divided the whole 
© Maſs of Mankind into different Sexes, that 
6 vm oman may have her Husband, and 
© that both may equally contribute to the Con- 
© tinuance ore e Species. It follows then that 

for all the Men that have been loſt as many 
Women muſt have lived fingle, and it were 
© but Charity to believe they have not done 
call the Service they were capable of doing in 
© their Generation. In ſo long a Courſe of 
Vears great Part of them muſt have dyed; 
and all the reſt muſt go off at laſt ' without 
© leaving any Repreſentatives behind. By this 
© Account” he muſt have loſt not only $00c00 


Subjects, but double that Number, and all 
the Increaſe that was reaſonably to be ex- 


< pected" from it. 


T is faid in the laſt War there was 4 Fa- 


mine in his 8 which ſwept away two 
Millions of his People. This is hardly cre- 


« dible; if the Loſs was only of one Fifth Part 


c of that Sum it- was very great. But tis no 
Wonder there ſhould be Famine where fo 
much of the People's Subſtance is taken a- 
6 * for the King's uſe that they have not 
<tufficient left to provide againſt Accidents, 
< where ſo many of the Men are taken from 
the Plough to ſerve the Kihg in his Wars, 
and a great Part of the Tillage is left to the 
« weaker Hands of ſo many Women and 
© Children; Whatever was the Loſs, it muſt 
< undouhtedly be placed to the Account of his 
* Ambition. i | 

a AND 
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AND fo muſt alſo the Deſtruction or Ba- 
* niſhment of 3 or 400000 of his reformed 
gubjects; he could have no other Reaſons for 
* valuing thoſe Lives ſo very cheap, but only 
© to recommend himſelf to the Bigotry of the 


_ © Spaniſh Nation. 


HOW ſhould there be Induſtry in a 
Country where all Property is precarious ? 
What Subject will ſow his Land that his 
© Prince may reap the whole Harveſt ? Par- 
« fimony and Frugality muſt be Strangers to 
<ſuch a People; for will any Man fave to 
Day what he has Reaſon to fear will be ta- 
© ken from him To-morrow? And where is 
* the Encouragement for marrying ? Will a- 
ny Man think of raiſing Children without 
« any Aſſurance of Cloathing for their Backs, 
© or ſo much as Food for their Bellies? And 
« thus by his fatal Ambition he muſt have leſ- 
© {ened the Number of his Subjects, not only 
by Slaughter and Deſtruction, but by prevent- 
© ing their very Births, he has done as much 
8 22 poſſible towards deſtroying Poſterity 
n ee de 

IS this then the 1 invincible Lewis? 
« This the immortal Man, the tout puiſſant. 
© or the Almighty, as his Flatterers have cal- 
*led him? Ts this the Man that is ſo celebra- 
ted for his Conqueſts? For every Subject he 
* has acquired, has he not loſt three that were 
* his Inheritance? Are not his Troops fewer, 
and thoſe neither ſo well fed, or cloathed, 
© or paid, as they were formerly, tho' he has 
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now ſo much greater Cauſe, to exert 
ſelf?" And what can be the "Reaſon al 

* this, but that his Revenue is a, great deal 
„less, his Subjects are either poorer, or nat 
d — - be plundered by conſtant Taxes . 


fo 

11 1 1s. Nan far. him he had. fqund out 2 

« Way to ſteal a Ki ingdom ; 9 55 
„on conguerine as he aid fore, his Ruin 
ye. 1 lon . finiſhe 
d-a Say Jing. or, King 28 

9 N 7 e ime beat the 
in a Pitched Battel, and was i complimented | 
'b his Generals, Ter, fays he, /i Eg or . 
ittory and I am * 5 75 eh e 
I. pl 


1 have mentioned P 
* with a very good thong Boe 
c this ambitious Mad - man, : Wien he” 


tion againſt the R Roman , 
0 Nite asked him 9555 e pro =O to 
* himſelf by this War? Why, ſays 2 
to —— ver the Romans, an 2 all-Italy 
to my © lence. What then? ſays Cyneas 5 
Jo paſs aver into Sicily, ſays Pyrrhuc, - 
„ all the Sici/ians muſt be Our Subjetts 
. Abd. whe *. yore Me Majeſty intend,next ? 
: truly, lays t to conquer Car- 
a 1015 and make = "af aer u all 31 
FIRM, e ays ns, Bier, 15 4 
o be. OT, all your EKxpe ns. Why 5 
"then, ſays the King, W the 55 ur Lives 
ell ir down to, ggod Wine. How Sir, "_ 


* replyed 9 
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© Lewis had dehauched like 7 e th 


3 © was about 
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10 N lyed Cyneas, to better than we have no | 
efore us? Have we not alr nr | | 
cr & drink? 1 
RIOT and Exceſs are not the chain | 

© Charafter s of Princes; but if Pyrrhus 1 


* 
ou 


© had been leſs hurtful to their People. 
Tour humble Servant, 
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£ | Virg. ' 


Au more pleaſed with a Letter that i; 
| filled with Touches of Nat ure than of Wit. 


e following one 5 of this kind. 


ST R, 
A MONG all the Diftreſſes an 


kame, I do not temember og 1 . 

c 2 touched upon the Marriage of 

« fret without the Conſent of their 1 

Jam otie > theſe unfortunate 9 959 12 
ifteen when I took 

to chuſe for my 9 and bave 4-53 lince 

iſhed under th A of an da. 


c e 1 1525 n he ſees 
Tacsbandde, and 900 


« happy in the beit 
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vit very fine Children, can never be prevailed 
c upon to forgive me. He was ſo kind to me 
© before this unhappy Accident, that indeed 


© it makes my Breach of Duty, in ſome mea- 


c ſure, inexcuſable; and at the ſame time cre- 


© ates in me ſuch a Tenderneſs towards him, 


c that 1 love him above all things, and would 
© die to be reconciled to him: I have thrown 
© my ſelf at his Feet, and beſought him with 


Tears to pardon me, but he always puſhes 


© me away, and ſpurns me from him; I have 
c written ſeveral Letters to him, but he will 
© neither open nor receive them. About two 
c Years ago I ſent my little Boy to him, dreſ- 
© ſed in a new Apparel, but the Child returned 
© to me crying, becauſe he ſaid his Grand-fa- 


© ther would not ſee him, and had ordered 


© him to be put out of his Houſe. My Mo- 
© ther is won over to my ſide, but dares not 
© mention me to my Father for fear of pro- 
© voking him. About a Month ago he lay 
fick upon his Bed, and in great Danger of 
© his Life; I was pierced to the Heart at the 
© News, and could not forbear going to en- 
« quire after his > eine MART =o 
© this ortunity. o ing in my behalf : 
c She ATi with abundance of Tears that 
I was come to ſee him, that I could not {| 
© to her for weeping, and that I ſhould cer- 
© tainly break my Heart if he refuſed at that 
© time to give me his Bleſſing, and be recon- 
© ciled to me. He was ſo far from relenting 
towards me, that he bid her ſpeak no Doe 
a $4423 Tt n - 4 0 
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of me, unleſs ſhe had a Mind to diſturh him 
in his laſt Moments; for, Sir, you mult 
know that he has the Reputation of an ho- 
© neſt and religious Man, which makes my 


« Misfortune ſa much the greater. God be 


© thanked he is ſince recovered, but his ſe- 

«© vere Uſage has given me ſuch a Blow that 1 
© ſhall ſoon ſink under it, unleſs I may be 
* relieved by any Impreſſions which the read- 
. ng of this in your Paper may make upon 
» 


| Ta. &c, 


OF all Hardneſſes of Heart, there is none 
ſo inexcuſable as that of Parents towards their 
Children. An obſtinate, inflexible, unfor- 

'ving Temper, is odious upon all Occaſions, 

t here it is unnatural. The Love, Ten- 
derneſs and Compaſſion, which are apt to a- 
riſe in us towards thoſe who depend upon us, 
is that by which the whole World of Life is 
upheld. The Supreme Being, by the tran- 
ſcendent Excellency and Goodneſs of his Na- 
ture, extends his Mercy towards all his Works; 

and becauſe his Creatures have not ſuch aſpon- 
_ taneous Benevolence and Compaſſion towards 

thoſe who are under their Care and Prote- 
ction, he has implanted in them an Inſtinct, 
that puppies the Place of this inherent Good- 
neſs. I have illuſtrated this kind of Inſtinct in 
former Papers, and have ſhewn how it runs 
throꝰ all the Species of Brute Creatures, as in- 
deed the whole Animal Creation ſubſiſts by it. 
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T HIS find in Man is more general and 
uncitcumſcribed than in Brutes, as being e 
larged by the DiQates of Reaſon and Duty, 
For if we conſider our {elves attentively, we 
mall find that we are not only enclined to 
Love thoſe who deſcend from us, pur that we 
bear a kind of (ey or natural 5 1825 Js 


| every thing which relies upon us for its 
0 Peel Depehda 


rvation. - dance 1s a ut 
. Call upon Ea and a greater In- 
Ae fo Tenderneſs and Pity than any 
other Motive whatſoever. 
THE Man therefore who, notwithſtanding 
any 1. ion or Reſentment, can overcome this 
fee Inſtinct, and extinguiſh natural Af- 
debaſes his Mind even below Bruta- 
bry, fruſtrates, as much as in him lies, the 
great "Deſign of Providence, and ſtrikes out 
of his Nature one of the moſt Divine Prin- 
ps that is planted in ft. 
AMON innumerable Arguments which 
might be brought againſt ſuch an unreaſonable 
Proceeds #4  thall only inſiſt on one. We make 
it the C ion of our For iyeneſs that we for- 
give others. In our very Prayers we deſire 
no more than to be treated by this kind of 
Retaliation. The Caſe therefore before us 
ſeerns to be what they call Caſe in point ; 
the relation between the Ghild and Father, 
being what comes neareft to ikke between a 
Creature and its Creator. If the Father is in- 
cexorable to the Child who has offen offended. let 
_ the Offence be of never ſo hi « 5 
how will he addreſs * to e 8 Fi 
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„ under the tender ion of a Fa- 

5 Kea of lid in e Fargivenels as 
Err 


e my Paper with 
8 Story, which is recorded 
prayed Net by Freber a» 

Writers of the Germes Hiſtory, 
NE ND RT, wha was — var thn to 
Charles the Great, became. f 
lar by his Behaviour in that Poſt. His 
Abilities ined himtheFavour of his Miner, 
ddr Eiteem of the whole Court. a 
her of the Emperor, was ſo ed 
3 his Perſon and Converſation, ſhe 
fell in Love with him; As the was one of 
the greateſt Beauties of the Age, E oy 
anſwered vor witha more than equal 
of Paſſion, They ſtifled their Flames for — 
time, under Apprehenſion of the fatal Con- 
ſequences that might enſue. Eginhart at length 
reſolving to — 2 all, rather than live de- 
prived of one hom his Heart was ſo much 
AY upon, 8 al — into 
Princeſs rtment, and Knocking gent- 
ly at the Door, Was admitted as a Perſan who 
had Baues to communicate to her from 
or. He was we her in oe 

molt part of the Night ; but WY tis 15 

ring tg, go away about Break 

ſerved that there had * a Far 


. 
22 


Jag 


8 
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ring his Stay with the Princeſs : This very 
much 'perplexed him, leaſt the Prints of his 
Feet in the Snow might make Diſcoveries to 
the King, who often uſed to viſit his Daugh- 
ter in the Morning. He acquainted the 
Princeſs Imma with his Fears, who after ſome 
Conſultations upon the Matter, prevailed up- 
on him to let her him through the Snow 

Low own 5 ers. I. happened, that 
the r not being able to ſleep, was at 
that 9 gi and walking in his Chamber, 
when upon looking through the Window he 

ceived his Daughter tottering under her 
Burden, and g his firſt Minifter acroſs 
the Snow ; which ſhe had no ſooner dane, 
but the returned again with the utmoſt ſpeed 
to her own Apartment. The Emperor was 


extremely troubledand aſtoniſhed at this Acci- 


dent; but reſolved to ſ 0 nothing of 5 55 a 

oper Opportunity. In the mean time Egin- 
Shots — what he had done could 
not be long a Secret; determined to retire 
from Court, and in order to it begged the 
Emperor that he would be plegied to diſmiſs 
him, pretending a kind of Diſcontent at his 
not having been rewarded for his long Ser- 
vices. The Emperor would not give a direct 
Anſwer to his Petition, but told him he 
would think of it, and appointed a certain 
Day when he would let him know his Plea- 
ſure. He then called together the moſt faith- 
ful of his Counſellors, and acquainting them 
with hisSecretary's Crime, asked them their 
Advice in ſo delicate an 


Affair. They moſt 
of 


* 
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of them gave their. Opinion, that the.Perſon 
could not be too ſeverely. puniſhed, who had 
thus diſhonoured his Maſter. Upon thewhole 
Debate, the Emperor declared it was his Opi- 
nion, that Eginhart's Puniſhment would ra- 
ther encreaſe than diminiſh the Shame of his 
Family; and that therefore he thought it the 
moſt ad viſeable to wear out the Memory 
the Fact, by Marrying him to his Daughter. 
Accordingly Eginhart was called in, and ac- 
2 y the 22 | 7 he . — — 
onger have any Pretence of com is 
9 were = rewarded, for chac the Prin- 
ceſs Imma ſhould be given him in Marriage, 
with a Dower ſuitable to her Quality ; which' 
was ſoon after performed accordingly.  L 


2 C A. A., „s 118 


— 
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Plus aloes quam mellis "9 Jur. 


S all Parts of humane Life come under 

my Obſervation, my Reader muſt 
not make uncharitable Inferences from my 
ſpeaking knowingly of that ſort of Crime 
which is at preſent treated of. He will, hope. 
ſuppoſe I know it only from the Letters of 
3 two of which you ſhall have 
as follow. EA n 


Mr. 
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Mr. Spgcr ator, 


12 Is wonderful to me, that Lee the 
Enormities which you have treated 
* K e 8 . 
* » an particiitarl e inſnaring 
mean, as it is e r 0 
Pen to expoſe the of the Pratti 
f Women. You are to 15905 
Sir, chat ! my Teff am a Woman who have 
«© been one vf the Vnhappy that have fallen 
© into this Misfortune, that by the In- 
© ſituation of a very worthlels Fellow who 
< ſerved others in e Manner both before 
„ n ati] Mee Hit Time. 1 had, as 
fon as the Raſci! left me, ſo much Indig- 
<-nation and Refolution, as not to go upon 


© the Town, as the Phraſe is, but took to 


© work for my Living in an obſcure Place, 
© out of the Knowledge of all with whom! was 
* bed e 8 
e ordinary practice and Buſineſs 
6 f Life with a Sett of idle Fellows about 
5 — M Fes writs. Letters, — ok 
© ſages, a ppointments with little 
© raw unthinking Girls, and leave them after 
FPoſſeſſion of them without EIT * 
© Shame; lnfamy, Poverty, and 
you to read che n Inipertinencies 
© which are written on theſe and 
to ſee the filly Oreatures ſighingover them, 
© it cauld not but be Matter of Mirth as 
« well as Pity. A little Prentice Girl of mine 
has been for ſome time applied to 7 - a 
Fellow, 


/ e acmedtioec.. 0. 
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Fellow, w. 


in a lac 4 Niro te Aaron of 


Semſtreſſes who axe under Age in Town, - 
c Ever ince, The 1 ſome owledgerof 
6 tter debarred my Prentice 
from Pen, lu, = Paper. But the other 
Day he. beſpoke ſome: Cravats of me; I: 
c « went aut,0 506 2h0Þ, 808 5 left his Miſtreſs - 

to put om pinto nd-Box in order to 
6 1 him when his Man called. When 


I came into the en W took 8 
to ſend her away 


he Bottom 
of the 505 — theſe ds Why-would 


— r — — * 


* yaurumah /> Creature t — by 
then in the 5 5 £5.80; 
phon: Furs p little further, hr na 4 
in the Rim of 22 


eee e 


is Was eno 107 4 


© at Night co an 
Eud af our, 55 
rm me; I\ſent away the t thingy anno 

* my Meaſures —— „An A 
ls © before. the appointed Lima I examined m 
It young Lady, and found her Trunk ſtuff 
ſ. * with, 1mpertinent Letters, and.an-old Scrole 


e of Parchment in Latin, which her Lover 
T had ſent. 3 of fifty Pounds 


. ata 


0 © a. Year.; other. things. there wasalſo. - 
e the beſt * any 119 my opto make him 
2] * a Preſent for Cravats. L Was Feb adof - 
d this laſt. Circumſtance, becauſe,] very + 
b, conſcienciouſiy ſwear againſt him that he 
5 bad enticed my. gg washer 
* 6 Accomplice i in robbing me. I procured a 
ſh * Warrant him accordingly. - -thng 
7 « thing 


— n 
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© thing was now prepared, and the tender 
Hour of Love approaching, I'who had a&- 
« ed for my ſelf in my Youth the ſame ſenſe- 
< Jeſs Part, knew how to manage accordingly. 
Therefore after having locked up my Maid , 
< and not being ſo much unlike her in Height 
< and Shape, as in a huddled way not topaſs 
< for her, I delivered the Bundle deſigned to 
< be carried off to her Lover's Man, who 
© came with the Signal to receive them. Thus 
< followed after to the Coach, where when 
I faw his Maſter take them in, I cryed out 
Thieves! Thieves! and the Conſtable with 
© his Attendants ſeized my expecting Lover, 
J kept my ſelf unobſerved till I ſaw the 
© Crowd ſuthciently encreaſed, and then ap- 
+ < peared-to declare the Goods to be mine; 
and had the Satisfaction to ſee my Man of 
< Mode into the Round-houſe with the 
c ſtolen _— him, to be*produced in 
« Evidence againſt the next — This 
Matter is notoriouſly known to be Fact, and 
*I have been contented to fave my Prentice, 
and take a Year's Rent of this mortified 
Lover not to a further in the Matter. 
This was ſome Penance; but, Sir, is this 
< enough for a Villany of much more perni- 
© cious nee which 
he was to have indicted? Should not 
you, and all Men of any Parts or Honour, 
« put things upon ſo right a Foot, as that ſuch 
© a Raſcal ſhould not laugh at the Imputation 
of what he was really guilty,” and dread be- 
ing accuſed of that for which he was ar- 
« reſted Pf Hat i 2328-15333 41 i hs 44 IN 
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< IN a Word, Sir, it is in the Power of 
© you, and ſuch as 1 hope you are, to make 
© it as infamous to rob a poor Creature of 
her Honour as her Cloaths. I leave this to 
6 "= Conſideration, only take Leave (which 
© | cannot do without agbing) to remark to 
© you, that if this had been the Senſe of Man- 
« kind thirty Years ago, I ſhould have avoid- 
« ed a Life ſpent in Poverty and Shame. 


nn 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 
Alice Threadneedle. 


Mr. SpzcTatoRs MRound-houſe, Sept. 9. 


c 1 Am a Man of Pleaſure about Town, but 

by the Stupidity of a dull Rogue of 
© a juſtice of Peace and an inſolent Conſtable, 
upon the Oath of an old Harridan, am im- 
* priſoned here for Theft when 1 defi 
* only Fornication. The Midnight Magi- 
© ſtrate as he conveyed me along had you in 
© his Mouth, and ſaid this would make a pure 
Story for the 8 ETATOR. I hope, Sir, 
© you won't pretend to Wit, and take the 
Part of dull Rogues of Buſineſs. ' The 
World is ſo altered of late Years, that there 
* was not a Man who would knock down 


* a Watchman in my Behalf, but I was car- 


« ried'off with as much Triumph as if I had 
* been a Pick- pocket. At this Rate there is 


ran 
= 


gned * 


* 
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«an End of all the Wit and Humour in the 
© World. © The Time was when all the ho, 
© neſt' Whore-maſters. in the Neighbourhood, 
would have. rofe againſt the Cuekolds to my 
© Refoue: If Fornication is to be ſcanda- 
Lats, half the fine Things that have been 
«writ by moſt of the Wits of the laſt Age may 
be burtitbythe'common Hangman. Harkee, 
< SPEC. do not be queer; after having done 
< ſome things pretty well, don't begin to write 
* at that Rate that no Gentleman can read 
© thee. Be true to Love, and burn your Se- 
r. You do not expect me to write my 


Name from hence, but I am 
ba is humble, &c. 


* 
0 4 Zour un 


2 "£0 3s. 1 


1 


* 


4 


de mw Mea ih Spain 
ya * Tur” ih, a . 
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_ that made their Appearance in the World, 
and have been ſtill highly, valued, not only in 
titties of the greateſt: Simplicity, but among 
the moſt our Ages of Mankind. 7othram's 
Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that is extant, 
ad as, beautiful as any which have been made 
ſince that time. Nathan's Fable of the poor 

Nan and his Lamb is likewiſe more * 

Td than 


rns 
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than any that is extant, beſides the above- 


mentioned, and had ſo good an effect as to 


convey Inſtruction to the Kar of a King wich- 
out andi it, and to bring the Man after 
God's own Heart 1 Senſe of his Guilt 
and his Duty. WE@mnd A/0 in the moſt di- 
ſtant Ages of Greece; and if we look into 
the very Beginnings of the Commonwealth 
of Rome, we ſee a Mutiny among the Com- 
mon People appeaſed by a Fable of the Belly 
and the Limbs, which was indeed very pro- 
„ gain the Attention of an incenſed 
ble, at a time when perhaps they would 
have torn to Pieces any Man who had preach- 
ed the ſame Doctrine to them in an open and 
direct manner. As Fables took their Birth in 
the very Infancy of Learning, they never 
flouriſhed more than when Learning was at its 
eateſt Height. To juſtiße this Aſſertion, I 
all put my Reader in mind of Horace, the 
greateſt Wit and Critick in the Auguſtan 
Age; and of Boileau, the moſt correct Poet 
among the Moderns: Not to mention /a Fon- 
taine, who by this way of Writing is come 


more into Vogue than any other Author of 


our times. n * 9 | S 
THE Fables I have here mentioned are 
raiſed altogether upon Brutes and Vegetables, 
with ſome of our down Species mixt among 
them, when the Moral hath ſo required. But 
beſides this kind of Fable there is another in 
which the Actors are Paſſions, Virtues, Vices, 
and other imaginary Perſons of the like Na- 
ture. Some of the Ancient Criticks will have 

Vo r. Ill. | G it 
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it that the lliad and Odiſſey of Homer are Fa- 


dles of this nature; and that the ſeveral Names 


of Gods and Heroes are nothing elſe but the 
Affections of the Mind in a viſible Shape and 
Character. Thus they 7 that Achilles, 
in the firſt Iliad, repr „or thelra- 
ſcible part of Human Nature. That upon draw- 
ing his Sword againſt his Superior in a full Aſ- 
ſembly, Pallas is only another Name for 
Reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon 
that occaſion ; and at her firſt Appearance 
touches him upon the Head, that part of the 
Man being looked upon as the Seat of Rea- 
ſon. And thus of the reſt of the Poem. As 
for the Odifley, I think it is plain that Horace 
confidered it as one of theſe Allegorical Fa- 
bles, by the Moral which he has given us of 
ſeveral Parts of it. The greateſt rahien Wits 
have applied themſelves to the Writing of 
this latter kind of Fables: As Spencer's Fairy- 
Queen is one continued Series of them from 
the Beginning to the end of that admirable 
Work. If we look into the fineſt Proſe-Au- 
thors of / Antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, 
Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall find that 
this was likewiſe their favourite kind of Fa- 
ble. I ſhall only further obſerve upon it, that 
the firſt of this ſort that made any conſide- 
rable Figure in the World was that of Her- 
cules meeting wi 


was invented by Prodicus, who lived before 
Socrates, and in the firit Dawnings of Philo- 
ſophy. He uſed to Travel through (Greece 
by vertue of this Fable, which procured him 

F 18772 


* 


Pleaſure and Virtue, which 


RC a. Ade Re 


Loeb TY 


ES EESSS SEEM ana a0 


a kind Reception in all the Market Towns, 


a _ he never failed telling it as ſoon as he 


. an Audience about him. 

TER this ſhort Preface, which Ihave 
made up of ſuch Materials as my Memory does 
at preſent ſu to me, before I preſent my 
Reader with ã Fable of this kind, which l deſign 
as the Entertainment of rhe preſent Paper, I 
muſt in a'few Words open the occaſion of it. 

IN the Account which Plato gives us of the 
Converſation and Behaviour of Socrates the 


ing Circumſtance. 

HEN Socrates his Fetters were W 
ed off (as was uſual to be done on the Da 
that the Condemn'd Perſon was to be execu- 
ted) being ſeated in the midſt of his Diſei- 


ther, in a very uncon 


are, he he- 
to rub it where-it had been 


galled by the 


—— which he entertained the Fh 
of his approaching Death, or after his 
manner, to — occaſion of Philoſo- 
phizing eful Subject, he obfer= 
. the deahere — thatSenfarion whieh now 
aroſe in thoſe very Parts of e khat 9 4 


before had been ſo much pain 4 dy he Feb 
ter. Upon this he reflecie0 on the e of 


Pleaſure and Pain in general, and how con- 
they ſucceed one another. To this 
be added, that if a Ma of a good Genius for 
a Fable. were. to repreſent the Nature of Plea- 
„ y of \Wtiting; he 

G 2 would 


\ 
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ples," and laying: one of his L. $ over the o- 


: and whether it was to thew the vl | 


Morning he was to Dis, he en follow- | 


E 
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would probably join them together after ſuch 
a manner, that it would be impoſſible for the 
one to come into any Place, without being 
followed by the other. ps £4344 | 
- I'D is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it 
oper at ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates 
23 out into a Diſcourſe which was not of 
a Piece with the Buſineſs of the Day, he would 
have enlarged upon this Hint, and have drawn 
it out into ſome beautiful Alle or Fable. 
But ſince he has not done it, I ſhall att 
to write one my ſelf in the Spirit of that Di- 
vine Author. ieee 


G rene "OE. 1 ** = 


THERE - were two Families which from 
the beginning of the World were as oppoſite to 

each other as Light and Darkneſs. The one 
of them lived in Heaven, and the other in Hell. 
The youngeſt Deſcendant of the firſt Family was 
Pleaſure, who was the Danghter of Happi- 
neſts who was the Child of Virtue, who: was 
'£ e, F the Gods. Theſe,' as I ſaid 
| befor E, ad F4 he 


| urs 1 * me 
youngeſt of the oppoſite Family was Pain, u 
3 Son of Miſery, — was the Child of 
Vice, who was the Offipring of the Furies. 
4 Ihr of this Race of Beings was in 
eh. Fa E SANA be. 14 175 F944 Yer KS 1.54 
- THE middle Station of Nature between 
theſe two oppoſite Extreams was the Earth, 
ewhbich was inhabited by Creatures of a middle 
Hua, neither ſo Virtuous as the one, nor /0 
 Viciuus as the other, 1 
_ | and bad Qualities of theſe two oppaſite _ 
Bon 2 
. 


165, 
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lies. Jupiter conſdering that this Speries, 
commonly called Man, was too virtuous to be 
miſerable, and too vicious to be happy; that he 
might make a Di ſtinction between the Good and 
the Bad, ordered the two youngeſt of the above- 
mentioned Families, Pleaſure who was the 
* of Happineſs, and Pain who was 
the Son of ' Miſery, to meet one another upon 
this part of Naturewhich lay in the half way 
between them, _ promiſed to ſettle it up- 
on them both, ded they could agree upon 
the — it, ſo as to ſhare Mankind be- 
Feween t | | E. 
PLEASURE and Pain were no ſooner 
met in their new Habitat ion, but they imrie- 
diately agreed upon this point, that Pleaſure 
ſhould take Poſſeſſion of the Virtuous, and Pai v 
of the Vicious part of that Species which was 
given up to them. But upon examining towhich 
of them any Individual they met KS: belonger, 
they found each of them had a Right to . 
that, contrary to what they bad ſeen in their 
old 2 of Reſedence, there was 0 Perſon 
fd Vicious who had not ſome Good in him, nor 
any Perſon ſo Virtuous uibo had not in him ſome 
vil. The Truth of it is, they generally found 
_ Search, that in the moſt vicious Man 
leaſure might lay a claim to an hundredth part, 
and that in the moſt virtuous Man Pain might 
come in for at leaſt two thirds. This they ſaw 
would occaſion endleſs Diſputes between them, 
unleſ3 they could come to ſome Arcommodation. 
To this' End there war 4 Marriage propoſed 
between them, and at length concluded; Bythis 
a G 3 means 


* 
*. - 


"i 
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| means it is that we nd Pleaſure and Pain 
are ſuch conſtant Foke-fellows, and that they 
either make their Viſits together, or are never 
far aſunder. If Pam comes into am Heart he 
is. quaekly n and if Plea- 
fag uſers; vo yy be fare Face 7 * 


BUT not withſtanding chis Miter 
| Ey cOnenient the teu Partie, it 
to anfver the Intention of Jupiter in 


—.— 
them 
is In- 


among To remedy therefore 
convenients, it was ſl 47 wiated between them by 
Article, and confirmed by the conſom of each 


Family, that er err they rack poſe 
ſed the Species indifferent by ; ns the 

of f rs fag Peſo, if be ws: fonnd to have 
in him @ certain ortion of Evil, 1 ſhould 
be diſpatched into "he infernal Regions . 
Paſsport from Pain, there to dwell with 
ſery, Vice, and the Furies. Or on the ou 
frary, if he had in him a certain Prop ON 
of Good,. he ſhould be diſpatched into Heaven 
by @ Paſsport from Pleaſure, thereto dwell 
* e, . and the e L 


x, Wh * 8 
. * XY "ATA: © 4 n 
.. . 823 1 


N84. — bad. 4 1. 


9 T7 — * * 


Dees tn long for of adrpes ſun, Hor. 


, "TY 


HEN a Man has difcovered« new 


Vein of Humour, it often carries him 


much further than he expected from it. My 
a | Corre- 


8 


MWM a > . Ann a iu ws OA Xo. 0m - ac oo _ __ 
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Correſpondents take the Hint I give them, 


and purſue it into Speculations which I never 
thought of at my ſt ſtarting it. This has 
been the Fate of my Paper on the Match of 
Grinning, which has already produced a ſe- 
cond Paper on parallel Subjects, and brought 
me the following Letter by the laſt Poſt. I 
ſhall not premiſe any thing to it further than 
that it is built on Matter of Fact, and is as 
follows. | 7* | wy” 8 138 


SIR, | 


c b chart have already obliged the World with 
_ © aDiſcourſeuponGrinning,andhave ſince 
« proceeded to W hiſtling, from whence you 
© are at length came to Yawning ; from this 
©] think you may make a natural Tran- 
« ſition to Sleeping. I therefore recommend 
to you for the Subject of a Paper the 
© following Advertiſement, which about two 
© Months ago was given into every Bodies 
Hands, and may be ſeen with ſome Addi- 
© tions in the Daily Courant of Auguſt the 
© NICHOLAS HART, who ſlept. laſt 
© Tear in St. Bartholomew's Haſpital, intends 
fo fleep this Tear at the Cock and Bottle in 
Little Britain. ; * AT - * 


HAVING ſince enquired into the Mat- 


© ter of Fact, I find that the above- mentioned 


Nicholas: Hart is every Year ſeized with a 


| periodical Fit of poking which begins 


upon 
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upon the Fiſth of Auguſt, and ends on the 
Eleventh of the ſame Month: That 


mas ſuch a one, Eſquire, who flept Ay 


On the Firſt of that Month he grew dull; 
On the Second appeared drowty ; © 
O the Third fell a yawning; _ 
On the Fourth began to nod; 
On the Fifth dropped aſleep ; * 
On the Sixth was heard to ſnore 


On the Seventh turned himſelf in his Bed; 


© On the Eighth recovered his former Po- 


ſture; : 


On the Ninth fell a ſtretching ; 
On the Tenth about Midnight awaked ; 
On the Eleventh in the Morning called 
+ for a little Small-Beer. got 


T THIS Account I have extracted ont of 
© the: Journal of this ſleeping Worthy, as it 
has been faithfully kept by a Gentleman of 
6 Lincols's-Inu who has undertaken to be his 


« Hiſtorgographer: I have ſent it to you, not 


only as it repreſents the Actions of Nicholas 
Hart, but as it ſeems a very natural Picture 
of the Life of many an honeſt Exgliſb Gen- 
* tleman, whoſe whole Hiſtory. very often 
« conſiſts of Yawning, Nodding, Stretching, 
Turning, Sleeping, Drinking, and the like 
extraordinary Particulars. I do not queſti- 
on, Sir, that if you pleaſed you could put 
out an Advertiſement not unlike the above- 
mentioned of ſeveral Men of Figure, that 
© Mr. John ſuch a one, Gentleman, or 


Country laſt Summer, intends to _— * 


* 


a . ö ö GK e 


*d.o Doe 
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Town this Winter. The worſt of it is, 
that the drowſie Part of our Species is chief- 
ly made up of very honeſt Gentlemen, who 
« live quietly among their Neighbours with- 
out ever diſturbing the publick Peace: They 
© are Drones without Stings. I could heartil 
« wiſh that ſeveral turbulent, reſtleſs, ambi- 
© tious 18 5 would for a while change Pla- 
© ces wit 
« ſelves into Nicholas Hart's Fraternity. Could 
one but lay aſleep a few buſie Heads which 


© | could name, from the firſt of November 


next to the firſt of May enſuing, queſtion 


\ = 


© not but it would voy much redound to the 


c Mk of particular Perfons as well as to the 
Benefit af the Publick. 

BUT to return to Nicholas Hart 1 
believe, Sir, you will think it a very extra- 
ordinary Circumſtance for a Man to gain 
© his Livelihood by Sleeping, and that Reſt 


. © ſhould procure a Man Suſtenance as well as 


* Induſtry ; yet ſo it is that Nicholas got laſt 
Vear enough to ſupport himſelf fora Twelve- 
month. I am likewiſe informed that he has 
this Year had a very comfortable Nap. The 
Poets value themſelves very much for ſleep- 


ing on Parnaſſus, but I never heard they 
0 On a Groat by it: On the contrary, our 
6 


riend Nicholas gets more by fleeping than 
© he could by working, and may be more pro- 


© had Golden Dreams. Juvenal indeed men- 
tions a drowſie Husband who raiſed an E- 
« ſtate by Snoring, but then he js repreſented 
' to 


2 I ſaid, than ever Homer was, to have 


theſe good Men, and enter them 


1 

* »% 4 
* * 
* 
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© to haye flept what the Common People call 
a Dog's Sleep; or if his Sleep was real, his 
/ © Wife vas awake and about her Buſineſs. 
© Your Pen, which loves to moralize u 
call Subjects, may raiſe ſomething methinks 
con this Circumſtance alſo, and point out to — 
© us thoſe Sets of Men, who inſtead of grow- | 
« ing rich by an honeſt Induſtry, recommend 
< themſelves to the Favours of the Great, by 
making themſelves agreeable Companions 
„ 1 the Participations of Luxury and Plea- 
: « I muſt further acquaint you, Sir, that one 
of the moſt eminent Pens in Grub-/treet is 
© now employed in. Writing the Dream of 
© this miraculous Sl , Which I hear will 
be of a more than ordinary Length, as it muſt 
contain all the Particulars that are ſuppoſed 
© to have paſſed in his Imagination during ſa 
long a Sleep. He is ſaid to have gone al- 
ready through three Days and three Nights 
« of it, ahd to have compriſed in them the moſt 
« remarkable Paſſages of the four firſt Em- 
c Pires of the World. If he can keep free 
« from Party-Strokes his Work may be of uſe; 
© but. this I much doubt, having beeninform- 
ed by one of his Friends and Confidents that 
« he has ſpoken ſome things of Nimrod with 
t tog grest Freedom, 
* FE 917 A ” n T am ever, Sir, &c. 
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"HERE is nothing in which Ned tides 
deceive themſelves than in what the 
World catis Zeal. There are ſo many Paſli- 
ons which hide themſelves under it, and fo 
many Miſchiefs ari 


fromit, that ſome have 
gone ſo far as to fay it would have been for 
the Benefit of Mankind if it had never been 
reckoned in the Catalogue of Virtues. It is 
certain 'where it is once Laudable and Pru- 
dential it is an hundred times Criminal and 
Erroneous, nor can it be otherwiſe if we con- 
ſider that it ates with equal Violence in 
all Religions, ver te they. may be 
to one _, 1 in all the yr lon of 
each Ig ticular. 
WE — F fome of the Tewiſh Reb... 
bine, that the firſt Murder was occafioned 

a Religious Cotitroverſie ; and if we had the 
whole lilo of Zeal from the Days of Cain 
to our on Times, we ſhould fee it filled with 
— — Scenes of — and jo rn 
make a wiſe 

de faffers himſelf to be e forks 


Principle, when it only regards 1 9855 of 


3 
1 
t 
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I would have every Zealous Man examine 
his Heart throughly, and, I believe, he will 
often find that What he calls a Zeal for his 
Religion is either Pride, Intereſt, or Ill- na- 
ture. A Man who differs from another in 
Opinion ſets himſelf above him in his own 
Judgment, and in ſeveral Particulars pretends 
to be the, wiſer Perſon. This is a great Pro- 
vocation to the Proud Man, and 1 a very 
keen Edge to what he calls. his Zeal. An 
that this 1s the Caſe very often, we may ob- 
ſerve from the Behaviour of ſome of the moſt 
Zealous for Orthodoxy, who have often 

reat Friendſhips and Intimacies with vitious 

ral Men, provided they do but agree 
with them in the ſame Scheme of Belief. 


The Reaſon is, Becauſe the vitious Believer 


gives the Precedency to the virtuous Man, 
and allows the good Chriſtian to be the wor- 
thier Perſon, at the ſame time that he can- 
not come up to his Perfections. This we 
find. exemplified in that trite Paſſage which 
we ſee qyoted in almoſt every Syſtem of E- 
thics, tho” upon another &a 


Dieteriora ſequor —— Ov. 
On the contrary, it is certain if our Zeal were 
true and genuine, we ſhould be much more 
angry with a Sinner than a Heretick, ſince 
there are ſeveral Caſes which may excuſe the 
latter before his great Judge, but none which 
can excuſe the former. 
INTEREST is likewiſe a great wer, 
an 


* 


e r » as war ach. aud r and. - rod ah. th 
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and ſets a Man on Perſecution under the Co- 
| lour of Zeal. - For this Reaſon we find none 
are ſo forward to promote the true Worſhip 
by Fire and Sword, as thoſe who find their 
, eſent account in it. But I ſhall extend the 
" ord Intereſt to a larger Meaning than what 
, is generally given it, as it relates to our Spi- 
ritual Safety and Welfare, as well as to our 
Temporal. A Man is glad to gain Numbers 
on his fide,” as they ſerve to ſtrengthen him 
in his private Opinions. Every Proſelyte is 
like a new Argument for the Eſtabliſhment 
of his Faith. It makes him believe that his 
Principles carry Conviction with them, and 
are the more likely to be true, when he finds 
they are conformable to the Reaſon of others, 
as well as to his own. And that this Tem- 
per of Mind deludes a Man very often into 
an Opinion of his Zeal, may appear from the 
common Behaviour of the Atheiſt, who main- 
tains and ſpreads his Opinions with as much 
beat as thoſe who believe they do it only out 
of a Paſſion for God's Glory. - 
 ILL-NATURE is another dreadful Imita- 
tor of Zeal. Many a good Man may have a 
Natural Rancour and Malice in his Heart, 
* which has been in ſome meaſure quelled and 
| ſubdued by Religion; but if it finds any Pre- 
* _terice of breaking out, which does not ſeem 
* to him inconſiſtent with the Duties of a Chri- 
10 ſtian, it throws off all Reſtraint, and rages in 
5 h its full Fury. Zeal is therefore a great Eaſe 
ic" . to 4 malicious Man, by making him believe 
ir, he does God Service, whilſt he is gratifying 
Na e 1 
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the bent of a perverſe revengeful Tem 
For this Reaſon we find that moſt of the Ma. 


ſacres and Devaſtations which have been in 


the World, haye taken their Riſe from a fu- 


rious pretended 
I love to ſee a Man zealous in a good mat- 
ter, and eſ 1 


for advancing Morality, and promotin 

Happineſs of Mankind - "But w anf the the 
Inſtrumepts he works with are Racks — 
bets, Galſies and Dungeons; when he Impri- 
ſons Mens Perſons, -Confiſcates their Eſtates, 
Ruins their Families, and Burns the Body to 
ſave the Soul, I cannot ſtick to pronounce of 
ſuch a one, that (Whatever he may think of 


bis Faith. and Religion) his Faith i is vain, and 


his Religion unprofitable. 
AFTER having treated wry theſe falſe 
Zealots in Religion, I cannotifosbear menti- 
oning a monſtrous ies of Men, who one 
would not think had any Exiſtence in Nature, 
were they not to be met with in ordinary 
Converſation, I mean the Zealots in Atheiſm. 
One would fancy that theſe Men, tho'i they 
fall ſhort, in every other reſpect, of thoſe who 
make a Profeſſion of Religion, would at leaſt 
out- ſnine them in this Particular, and be ex- 
empt from that ſingle Fault which ſeems to 
row out „ of Re- 
but ſo it is, that Infidelity is propa- , 
gated. with:as much Fiergeneſs and Contenti- 


en eee in this 


en, Wrath and, Indignation, 2s if the Safety 
_ ef Mankind- upon it»: There is 


kind 


rener 


my of the Soul, the fortuitous Organi 
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kind of Lealots, that one does not know how 


to ſet them out in their proper Colours. I 
are 2 fort of Gameſters who are et 7 


on the Fret, though they play for nothing. 
They are perpetually teizing their Friends to 


come over to them, though at the lame time 


they allow that neither of them ſhall get 
thing by the Bargain. In ſhort, the Zeal of 
2 Atbeiſm is, if poſſibie, . 4248 
than Atheiſm it ſelf. | 

SINCE Lhave mentioned this 9 
able Zeal which in Atheiſts and Infi- 
dels, EN obſerve that they are like- 
wiſe in a moſtparticular manner po 2 — 
the Spirit of Bigottry. They are wedded to 
Saks full of ContradiQtion and Impoſſibili- 
ty, and at the ſame time look the ſmal- 
leſt Difficulty in an Article of Faith as a ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon for rejecting it. Notions that 
fall in with the common Reaſons of Mankind, 
that are conformable to the Senſe of all 
95 all Nations, not to mention their ten en- 


r of Societies, 
loded as Er- 


— — ——— and — eretein | 
their ſtead that are Monſtreus and 
Irrational, and require the moſt extravagant 
Cretdality to embrace them. I would thin 
ask one of theſe bigotted Infidels, ſuppoſing 
all che great Points of Atheiſm, as the cafual 
or eternal Formation of the World, the Ma- 
— of a thinking Subſtance, the Morta- 
12ation 
tation-of 
Matter, 


of the Body, the Motions and Gravi 


1 | 
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Matter, with the like Particulars, were laid 
together and formed in a kind of Creed, ac- 
cording tothe * mn; of the moſt celebrated 
Atheiſts, I ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch a Creed as this 
were formed and impoſed upon any one Peo- 
ple in the World, whether it w not re- 
quire an infinitely greater meaſure of Faith 
than any Sett of Articles which * ſo vio- 
4 lently oppoſe. Let me therefore adviſe this 
YH Generation of W ran for their own and 
_—_ for the Publick to act at leaſt fo con- 
3 ſiſtently with themſelves, as not to burn with 
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*"TPON Return to my Lodgings laſt 
Ni — found a 8 from — 

thy Friend the Clergy- man, whom | have gi- 
ven ſome Account of in my former Papers. 
Ne tells me in it that he was particularly plea- 
ſed with the latter Part of my Yeſterday's Spe- 
culation ; and at the ſame encloſed the 
following Eſſay, which he deſires me to pub- 


liſh as the Sequel of that Diſcourſe. It con- 
ſiſts partly of uncommon Reflections, and 


partly of ſuch as have been already uſed, but 
now ſet in a ſtronger Light. a A 
e298? :7 ; Soost. 
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A Believer may be excuſed by the moſt 

* hardened Atheiſt for endeavouring to make 

him a Convert, becauſe he does it with an 
Eye to both their Intereſts. The Atheiſt 

« js inexcuſable who tries to gain over a Be- 

© liever, becauſe he does not propoſe the do- 

ing himſelf or Believer any Good by ſuch 

© a Converſion. 2 | 

© THE Proſpect of a future State is the 

« ſecret Comfort and Refreſhment of my Soul; 

| it is that which makes Nature look gay a- 
| * bout me; it. doubles all my Pleaſures, and 
«ſu me under all my Afflictions. I can 
| © look at Diſapponitments and Misfortunes, 
Pain and Sickneſs, Death it ſelf, and, what 

©15 worſe than Death, the Loſs of thoſe who 
| are deareſt to me, with Indifference, ſo long 
| * as keep in view the Pleaſures of Eternity, 
; and the State of Being in which there will 
© be no Fears nor Apprehenſions, Pains nor 
« Sorrows, Sickneſs nor Separation. Why will 
any Man be ſo impertinently officious, as 
to tell me all this is only Fancy and Delu- 
© fion ? Is there any Merit in being the Meſ- 
* ſenger, of ill News ? If it is a Dream let me 
© enjoy it, {ſince it makes me both the hap» 

© pier and better Man. . h 
© I muſt confeſs I do not know how to truſt 
e Man who believes neither Heaven nor 
© Hell, or in other Words, a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments. Not only natu- 
© ral Self· love, but Reaſon directs ns, to pro- 
* mote our own Intereſt above all things. It 
can never be for the Intereſt of a Believer 
—_—... *rq 


7 


Ps 


- © Unbeliever does not act like a r 


- '©'fent Intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it 


2 tle Noon: which reft on no Foundation. 


Religion only. But the Truth of it is, the 
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to do me a Miſchief, becauſe he is ſure up- 
* on the Ballance of Accompts to find himſelf 
© a Loſerby it. On the contrary, if he con- 
© ders his own Welfare in his Behaviour to- 
by * wards me, it will lead him to do me all the 
ood he can, and at the fame Time re- 

« in him from doing me an Inj —— 
e 


© Creatureifhe fayours me contrary to his pre- 


© turns to his preſent Advantage. Honour and 
« Sood-nature ima — tie TITS 
hut as thefew muc firengthene 

hy Reafon and Principle, ſo without them 
< the are only Inſtin as, or way unfet- 


"<<JNFTDELITY has been attacked with 
.*© ſo good Succeſs of late Years, that it is dri. 
'©ven'out of all its Outworks. The Arherft has 
not found his tenable, and is therefore 
© retired into Deiſm, and a Disbelief of revealed 


of. fs Number of this Sett of Men, are 
oſe who for want of a virtuous Education, 
or examining the Grounds of Religion; knor 
© ſo very little of the Matter in queſtion, that 
their Infidelity is but another Term for theit 
Ignorance. 
As Folly and Inconfideratetieſs are the 
Foundations of Infidelity, the great Pillars 
* and Supports of it are either a Vanity of ap 
© pearing wiſer than the Teſt of Mankind, ot 
an Oſtentation of Courage in deſpiſing "the 
Terrors of another World, whic hare ſo 
< great an Influence'on what 1 n —7 
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Minds; or an Averſiontoa Beliefthat muſt cut 
them off from many of thoſe Pleaſures they 
© propoſe to themſelves, and fill them with 
mane. for many of thoſe they have already 
ct ne Ea if 458 TEE: 
- *THE great received Articles of the Chri- 
* ſtan Religion, have been ſo clearly proved 
from the Authority of that Divine Revela- 
tion in which they are delivered, that it is 
* impoſſible for thoſe who haye Ears.to hear 
and Eyes to ſee, not te be convinced of 
them. But were it poſſible for any thing in 
© the Chriſtian Faith to be erroneous, I can 
* ind. no ill Conſequences in adhering to it. 
The great Points of the incarnation and Suf- 
* terings of our Saviour, produce naturally 
- ach Habits of Virtue in the Mind of Man, 
* that, I ſay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us 
to be miſtaken in them, the Infidel. himſelf 
* muſt at leaſt allow. that no other Syſtem. of 
Religion could ſo effectually contribute to 
. the bei tening of Morality. They give us 
ature, 
and of the Love which the ſupreme Being 
bears to his. Creatures, and conſequently en- 
gage us in the higheſt Acts of Duty towards 
6 wr Creator, our Neighbour, and our.ſelves, 
How many noble Arguments has Saint Pas 
raiſed from the chief Articles of our Reli- 
: gion, for the 22 Morality in its 
three great Branches? To give a ſingle Ex- 
* ample in each Kind: What can be a ſtronger 
Motive to a firm Truſt and Reliance on the 
Mercies of our . than the giving s 
1 2 | 
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'© his Son to ſuffer for us? What can make 
us love and eſteem even the moſt inconſi- 
derable of Mankind, more than the Thought 
©« that Chriſt died for him? Or what diſpoſe 
© us to ſet a ſtricter Guard upon the Purity 
© of our own Hearts, than our being Mem- 
bers of Chriſt, and a Part of the Society 
© of which that immaculate Perſon is the 
Head? But theſe are only a Specimen of 
© thoſe admirable Enforcements of Morality 
< which the Apoſtle has drawn from the Hi- 
c ſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. 

I our Modern Infidels conſidered theſe 
Matters with that Candour and Seriouſ- 
© neſs which they deſerve, we ſhould not ſee 
them act with ſuch a Spirit of Bitterneſs, 
£ Arrogance, and Malice; They would not 
© be raiſing ſuch infignificant Cavils, Doubts, 
© and Scruples, as may be ſtarted againſt e- 
© very thing that is not capable of mathema- 
«* tical Demonſtration; in order to unſettle 
the Minds of the Ignorant, diſturb the pub. 
© lick Peace, ſubvert Morality, and throw all 
things into Confuſion and Diſorder. If 
© none. of theſe Reflections can have any 
influence on them, there is one that - 
< haps 4 becauſe it is adapted to their 
« Vanity, by which they ſeem to be guided 
* much more than their Reaſon. I would 
therefore have them conſider that the wi- 
ſeſt and beſt of Men in all Ages of the World, 
have been thoſe who lived up to the Reli- 
gion of their Country, when they ſaw no- 


thing in it oppoſite to Morality, and to — 
| 6 
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« beſt Lights they had of the divine Nature. 
* Pythagoras's firſt Rule directs us to worſhip 
the Gods as it is ordained by Law, for that 
© is the. moſt natural Interpretation of the 
Precept. Socrates, who was the mot re- 
© nowned among the Heathens both for Wiſ- 
dom and Virtue, in his laſt Moments deſires 
this Friends to offer a Cock to ÆAſculapius; 
£ doubtleſs out of a ſubmiſſive Deference to 
© the eſtabliſhed Worſhip of his Country. Xe- 
* xophon tells us, that his Prince (whom he 
« ſets forth as a Pattern of Perfection) when 
© he found his Death approachin 4 offered 
« Sacrifices on the Mountains to the Per ſſan 
Jupiter and the Sun, according to the Cu- 
© tom of the Perſians; for thoſe are the Words 
© of the Hiſtorian. Nay, the Epicureant and 
© Atomical Philoſophers. ſhewed a very re- 


-© markable Modeſty in this Particular; for 


© though the Being of a God was entirely re- 
c pugnant to their Schemes of natural Philo- 
* ſophy, they contented themſelves with the 
© Denial of a Providence, aſſerting at the fame 
« Time the Exiſtente of Gods in general ; 
© becauſe they would not ſhock the common 
© Belief of Mankind, and the Religion of their 
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HE ee given by this e- 
ſpondent is ſo important and uſeful, in 
order to avoid the Perſons 8 of, that 
Fſhall inſert his Letter at lengtn. | 


Mr. SprctatroR, | | 
0 1 Do not know that you have ever touched 
I upon 4 certain Species of Women, whom 


it 


© we ordinarily call Jilts. You'cannot poſ- 
<*ſibly $ goon a more uſeful Work, than 
onſide 


the Conſideration of theſe dangerous Ani- 


mals. The Coquet is indeed one degree 


towards the Jilt ; but the Heart of the for- 
mer is bent upon admiring herſelf, and gi- 
« ving falſe Hopes to her Lovers; but the lat- 
ter is not contented to be extreamly Amiable 
but ſhe muſt add to that Advantage a cer- 

* tain Delight in being a Torment to others. 
© Thus when her Lover is in the full Expe- 


< Qtation of Succeſs, the*Jilt ſhall meet him 
© with a ſudden Indifference, an Admiration 


in her Face at his being furprized that he 
as received like a Stranger, and a Caſt of 
© her Head another way with a pleaſant Scorn 
of the Fellow's Inſolence. bs very = 
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© bable the Loyer goes Home utterly aſtoniſh- 
ed and dejected, fits down to his Scrutore, 
« {ends her Word, in the moſt abje& Terms, 
„That he knows not what he has Jours 13 
call which was defirable in this Life is ſo 
ſuddenly vaniſhed from him, that the Char- 
mer of his Soul ſhould withdraw. the vital 
Heat from the Heart which pants : for her. 
He continues a Mournful Abſence for ſome 
time pining in Secret, and out of Humour 
* with all things which he meets with. At 
* length he takes aReſolution to try his Fate, 
© and explain with her reſolutely upon her 
« unaccountable Carriage. He walks up to 
© her Apartment with a thouſandInquietudes 
and Doubts in what manner he ſhall meet the 
« firſt Caſt of her Eye; when upon his firſt 
© Appearance ſhe flies towards him, wonders 
„ where he has been, accuſes him of his Ab- 
© ſence, and treats him with a F » an fe 
6 {urprizing as her former Coldneſs. Ibis 
6 good Correſpondence continues till the 
© Ladyobſerves the Lover grows happy in it, 
© and then ſhe interrupts it with ſome new 
© Inconſiſtency of Behaviour. For (as I juſt 
© now faid), the Happineſs of a Jilt conſiſts . 
© only in the Power of making others uneaſie. 
But ſuchis the Folly of thisSetof Women, 
© that they carry on this pretty skittiſh Beha- 
« viour, till they have no Charms left toren- 
der it ſupportable. Corinna, that uſed to 
© torment all. who converſed with her with 
« falſe Glances, and little heedleſs unguarded / 
* Motions, that were to betray ſome Incli- 
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© nation towards the Man ſhe would inſnare, 
© finds at preſent all ſhe attempts that way 
© unregarded; andisobliged to indulge the Jilt 
© in her Conſtitution, by laying Artificial 
Plots, writing perplexing Letters from un- 
© known Hands, and making all the young Fel- 
© lows in Love with her, till they find out 
© who ſhe is. Thus, as before the gave Tor- 
ment by diſguiſing her Inclination, ſhe now 
js obliged to do it by hiding her Perſon. 
As for myown part, Mr. SytECTATOR, 
© it has been my Unhappy Fate to be Jitted 
© from my Youth upward, and as my Taſte 
© has been very much towards Intreague, and 
© having Inte 7.45 * with Women of Wit, 
© my whole Life has paſſed away in a Series 
- © of Impoſitions. I ſhall, for the Benefit of the 
preſent Race of young Men, give ſome ac- 
© count of my Loves. I know not whether 
© you have ever heard of the famous Girl 
about Town called Kitty; this Creature 
(for I muſt take Shame upon my ſelf) was 


my Miſtreſs in the Days when Keeping was 


c in Faſhion. Kitty, under the Appearance 
© of being Wild, Thoughtleſs and Irregular in 
all her Words and Actions, concealed the 
« moſt accompliſhed Jilt of her Time. Her 
© Negligence had to me a Charm in it like 
_ © that of Chaſtity, and want of Deſires ſeem- 
ed as great a Merit as the Conqueſt of them. 
© The Air the gave her ſelf was that of a 
© Romping Girl, and whenever I talked to 
her with any Turn of Fondneſs, ſhe would 
immediately ſnatch off my Perriwig, try it 
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upon her elf in the Glaſs, clap her Arms a 
* Kimbow, draw my Sword, and make Paſſes 
© on the Wall, take off my Cravat, and ſeize 
© it to make ſome other uſe of the Lace, or 
run into ſome other unaccountable Rompiſh- 
* neſs, till the time I had appointed to paſs 
« away With her was over: | went from Yer 
full of Pleaſure at the Reflection that I had 
« the * of ſo much Beauty in a Wo- 
man, who as ſhe was too heedleſs to pleaſe. 
me, was alſo too unattentive to form a 
« Deſign to wrong me. Long did I divert 
every Hour that hung heavy upon me inthe 
Company of this Creature, whom I looked 
upon as neither Guilty or Innocent, but 
could laugh at my ſelf for my unaccountable 
«-Pleaſure in an Expence upon her, till inthe 
« end it appeared my pretty Inſenſible was 
©-with Child by my Footman. | 
£ THIS Accident rouſed me into a Diſ- 
-dain againſt all Libertine Women, under 
what Appearance ſoever they hid their In- 
* ſincerity, and I reſolyed after that Time to 
© converie with none but thoſe who lived 
within the Rules of Decency and Honour. 
To this End, I formed my ſelf into a 
more regular Turn of Behaviour, and be- 
gan to make Viſits, frequent Aſſemblies, 
and lead out Ladies from thę Theatres, with 
* all the other inſignificant Duties which the 
c 2 Servants of the Fair place them- 
« ſelves in conſtant readineſs to perform. In 
n very litle time, (having a plentiful -For- 
tune) Fathers and Mothers began to regard 
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© me as a good Match, and I found eaſie 
_ © Admittance into the beſt Families in Town 
< to obſerve their Daughters 3 but I, who was 
© born to follow the Fair to no purpoſe, have 
c by the force of my ill Stars made my Appli- 
cation to Three Jilts ſucceſſively. 

HTA NA 18 one of: thoſe who form 
< themſelves into a melancholy and indolent 
Air, and endeavour to gain Admirers from 
their Inattention to all around them. Mena 
c can loll in her Coach, with ſomething ſo an 
© in her Countenan 
© conceive her M iration is em a re 
on her Dreſs and her Charms in t 
< Tf it were not too coarſe a Simile, f 
* ſay Hyens, in the Figur e the „N 

< pear in, is « Spider in the malt of a 
web, that is * to deſtro — Fagan ry Ely that 
« approaches it. The 
« {ſo fine, that you are = in it before * 
© can obſerve any Part of her Work. 
« tempted her for a long and weary Seaſon, 
but I found her Paſſion went no further than 
to be admired, and ſhe is of that unreaſo- 
« * nable Temper as not to value the Inconſtan- 

cy of her Lovers, n ſne can boaſt 
c * once had their 

« BIBLIS was the ſecond I 3 13] 
« her Vanity lay in purchaſing the Adorers of 
others, and not in rejoicin in their Love 
it ſelf. Biblis is no Man's Miſtreſs, but e- 

very Woman's Rival. As ſoon as I found. 
© this, I fell in Love with Chlue, who is 
my preſent Pleaſure and Torment, I have 


ho writ 


that it is impoſlible to 


ena, throws is 
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« writ to her, danced with her, and fought 
for her, and have been her Man in the fight 
and tion of the whole 2 is 
three Years, and thought my ſelf near the 
« end of my Wiſhes, When the other Day 
« ſhe called me into her Cloſet, and told me, 
© with a very grave Face, that ſhe was a Wo- 


© man of Honour, and ſcorned to deceive a 


Man who loved her with ſo much Sincerity 
cas ſhe ſaw 1 did, and therefore the muſt in- 
form me that ſhe was by Nature the moſt 
inconſtant Creature breathing, and begg d 
of me not to marry her: If * 
it,“ I ſhould; but that ſhe was lately fallen 
© in Love with another. What to do or ſay 
© I know not, but defire you'to inform me, 
© and you will infinitely oblige, r 


SIR, 
Charles Yellow, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Mr. Sly, Haberdaſber of Hats at the Corner 
28 Court in the Strand, gives No- 
e, that he has prepared very neat Hate, Rub- 


bers wid'Braſhes, for the Vſd of young Tradeſ- 
1 dar of Ae . 
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Latus fum Lauder a ts Laudato vire. Tull. 
T TE is a very unhappy Man who ſets his 
| Heart a being admired by the Mul- 
e, or affects a general and undiſtinguiſh- 
Applauſe among Men. What pious Men 
the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience, 
Meature of our Ambition in this 


ſhould be the 
Kind; that is to ſay, a Man of Spirit ſhould 
contemn the Praiſe of the Ignorant, and like 
being applauded for nothing but what he 


knows in his own Heart he deſerves. Be- 
ſides which, the Character of the Perſon who 
commends you is to be conſidered, before 
you ſet a Value upon his Eſteem. The Praiſe 
of an ignorant Man is only Good-will, and 
— ſhould receive his Kindneſs as he is a good 

eighbour in Society, and not as a good Judge 
of your Actions in Point of Fame and Repu- 
tation. The Satyriſt ſaid very well of popu- 
lar Praiſe and Acclamations, Give the Tznhkers 
and * 2. „ Ts ** and 2 
to live of your ſelf, It is an Argument of a 
looſe * eee Mind, to be affected 
with the promiſcuous Approbation of the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind; and a Man of Virtue 
ſhould be too delicate for ſo coarſe an 4 * 

| | | te 
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tal of the Actions of great Men by honeſt 
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tite of Fame. Men of Honour ſhould en- 
deavour only to pleaſe the Worthy, and the 
Man of Merit ſhould deſire to be tried only 
by his Peers. I thought it a noble Sentiment 
which I heard Yeſterday uttered in Conver- 
ſation, I know, ſaid a Gentleman, a Way to 
be greater than any Mas : i he has Worth in 

uperiority to me; 
and that Satisfaction is a greater Acł of the 
Soul in me, than any in him which can poſſibly 
appear to me. This Thought could not pro- 
ceed but from a candid and generous Spirit, 
and the Approbation of ſuch Minds is what 


may be eſteemed true Praiſe. For with the 


common Rate of Men there is nothing com- 
mendable but what they themſelves may "> 
to be Partakers of or arrive at ; but the Mo- 


tive truly glorious is, when the Mind is ſet 


rather to do things laudable than to purchaſe 
Reputation. Where there is that Sincerity 
as the Foundation of a good Name, the kind 
Opinion of virtuous Men will be an unſought 
but a neceſſary Conſequence. The Larede- 
monians, tho? a plain People, and no Preten- 
ders to Politeneſs, had a certain Delicacy in 
their Senſe of Glory, and ſacrificed. to the 
Muſes when they entered upon any great En- 
terprize, They would have the Commemo- 
ration of their Actions be tranſmitted by the 
pureſt and moſt untainted Memorialiſts. The 
Din which attends ViRories and publick Tri- 
umphs, is by far leſs eligible, than the Reci- 


is a frivolous Plea- 


and wiſe Hiſtorians, 
* ſure 
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ſure to be the Admiration of gaping Crowds; 
but to have the Approbation of a good Man 
in the cool Reflections of his Cloſer, is a 
Gratification worthy an heroick Spirit. The 
Applauſe of the Crowd makes the Head gid- 
dy, but the Atteſtation of a reaſonable Man 
makes the Heart glad. . 1 
WHAT makes the Love of popular or 
general Praiſe Ml more ridiculous, is, that 
it is uſually given for Circumſtances which 
are foreign to the Perſons, ed, Thus 
they are the ordinary. Attendants on Power 
N an Riches,. which may be taken out of one 
Man's Hands and put into another's. The 
e only, and not the Poſſeſſion, 
akes thoſe outward things honourable. The 
/ulgar and Men of Senſe agree in admiri 
Men for Raving That they themſelves wo 
rather be poſſeſſed of; the wiſe Man applaud 
him whom he thinks moſt yirtuous ; the 
of the World, him who is moſt wealthy. 
WHEN. a Man is in this Way of Thinking, 
I do not know what can occur to one more 
monſtrous than to ſee Perſons of Ingenuity 
addreſs their Services and Performances to 
Men no Way addicted to liberal Arts: In 
theſe Caſes, the Praiſe on one Hand and the 
Patronage on the other, are equally the Ob- 
jets of Ridicule. Dedications to ignorant 
Men, are as abſurd as any of the Speeches of 
Bulfinch in the Drol : Such an Addreſs one is 
apt to tranſlate into other Words; and when 
different Parties are thoroughly conſider- 
eee 0p. more 
n | g 
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nother, engages ſo much of his own Reputa- 
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than if the Author ſhould fay to the Patron, 
My 3 Lord, You and I can never 


one another, therefore 1 humbl 
9 de intimate Friends for the fü 


THE Rich may as well ask to borrow of 
the Poor, as the Man of Virtue or Merit 
hope for Addition to his Character from any 
but ſuch as himfelf. He that commends a- 


tion as he gives to that Perſon commended ; 
and he that has nothing laudable in himſelf, 
is not of Ability to be ſuch a Surety. The 
wiſe Phocion was ſo ſenſible how dangerous it 
was to be touched with what the Multitude 
approved, on pes a general Fro gr 


made when he 28 an Oration, he 
turned to an intelligent Friend who ſtood near 
him, and asked, in a e Manner, What 
Slip have I made ? 

ſhall conclude this Paper with a Billet which 
has fallen into my Hands, and was written to 


2 Lady from a Gentleman whom ſhe had 


highly commended. The Author of it had 
formerly been her Lover. When all Poſſibi- 
lity of Comm̃erce between them on the Sub- 
of Love was cut off, ſhe ſpoke ſo hand- 
mly of him, as to give Occaſion for this 
trer, | 


ak: be inlenſible to a Stupidity, if Fl 

© could forbear making you my Ack! 

1 < [elgments for your late Mention of i 
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< ſo much Applauſe. It is, I think, your Fate 
to give me new Sentiments; as you former- 
c ly inſpired me with the true Senſe of Love, 
© {o do you now with the true Senſe of Glo- 
ry. As Deſire had the leaſt Part in the Paſ- 
* ſion I heretofore profeſſed towards you, ſo 
© has Vanity no Share in the Glory to which 
e you have now raiſed me. Innocence, Know- 
© ledge, Beauty, Virtue, Sincerity and Diſ- 
© cretion, are the conſtant Ornaments of her 
who has ſaid this of me. Fame is a Bab- 0 
_ © ler, but have arrived at the higheſt Glo- 
* © ry in this World, the Commendation of the bs 
* moſt deſerving Perſon in it. * c 
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HE following Letter being written to 11 

I my Bookſeller, upon a Subject of which c 
I treated ſome time ſince, I ſhall publiſh it in 
this Paper, together with the Letter that was 2 

incloſed in it. F 

Mr. Buckley, 228, l 
c MN SPECTAT-OR having of late de- <a 
ſcanted upon the Cruelty of Parents to t 
© their Children, I have been induced (at the 
" © Requeſt of ſeveral of Mr. Syzctartor's 
« Admirers) to encloſe this Letter, which 1 0 
 « aſſure you is the Original from a Father — 0 


=" 
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his on Son, notwithſtanding the latter gave 
« but little or no Provocation. It would be 
« wonderfully obliging to the World, if 
Mr. SyECTAToR would give his Opinion 


« of it, in ſome of his 8 tions, and par- 
« ticularly to * | 
(Mr. Buckley) © 
StkRAH, 


c You are a ſawcy audacious Raſcal, and 
both Fool and Mad, and I care not a 
© Farthing whether you comply or no; that 
does not raze out my Impreſſions of your 
* Infolence, going about Railing at me, 
© and the next Day to ſollicit my Favour: 
Theſe are Inconſiſtencies,: ſuch as diſcover | 
thy Reaſon depraved. To be brief, I ne- 
ver defire to ſee your Face; and, Sirrah, 
if you go to the Work-houſe, it's no Diſ- 
grace to me for you to be ſupported there; 
© and if you Starve in the Streets, I'll never 
. give any thing underhand in your behalf. 
© If I have any more of your ſcribling Non- 
© ſenſe, I'll break your Head, the firſt time 1 
* ſet Sighton you You are a ſtubborn Beaſt; 
is this your Gratitude for my giving you Mo- 
* ny? You Rogue I'll better your Judgment, 
and give you a ter Senſe of your Duty 
to (1 regret to ſay) your Father, Sc. 


* P. F. It's Prudence for you to keep out 
d of my Sight; for to reproach me, that Might 
* overcomes Right, on the outſide of your 

Vor. III. 9 Letter, 
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Letter, 1 ſhall give you a Knock on 
« the Skull for it. 2 _ | 


- 
. 


WAS there 
nal Tenderneſs 


was uſual a 


ceſs, and then expoſe them to their Children, 
who by that means conceived an early Aver- 
ſion to a Vice which makes Men appear ſo 
monſtrous and irrational. I have expoſed this 
Picture of an unnatural Father with the ſame 
Intention, that its Deformity may deter others 
from its Reſemblance. If the er has 2 
mind to ſee a Father of the ſame — re- 
preſented in the moſt ro Hu- 
mour, he may meet with it in one of the fi- 
"Engl Sg: ———— 

ngh/b, dtage: I mean the part o on 

in 2 dr Love. 59 G 


I I muſt not however engage my ſelf. blind- 
ly on the. fide of the Son, to whom the fond 
etter above-Mritten was directed. His Fa- 
ther calls him a /awwey end-andacions Raftal in 
the firſt Line, and I am afraid upon Exami- 
nation he will prove but an ungracious Youth. 
To go about Rajling at his Father, and to find 
no other place but the out ſide of his Letter to 
tell him bar Might dvrtcomes Right, if it 
does not difcover his Reafon to be depraved, 
and that he is either Fool or Mad, as the Chole- 
rick old Gentleman tells him, we may at leaſt 
allow that the Father will do very wel in en- 
deavouring to better his Judgment, and give 
bim a greater Senſe of his Duty. But _ 
4 ther 


'fucyan Image of Pater- 
ſome of 
the Greeks to make their Slaves drink to ex- 
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ther this be brought a breakin 
his _ iving him gr — on 
Skull, ought "thibk to hey — — 


= 7-37 gamma with a/ Son, as che Mother 


Den e gene ae: . 


Gudolif murer magis an puer improbus ille? 
Improbus illi pnor, ctudelis tu quvqqus mater. 


Or like the Crow and her Egg in the Greek 


Proverb. 
Cari fon rb wi, 


Þ muſt here take Notice of a Letter which 
I have received from an unknown Co 
dent, upon the Subject of my Paper, uport 
which ing Teuer! is likewiſe found- 
ed. Phe Writer of — — 


cerned: leaſt that: Paper ſnioul 


Encouragement-to the Diet: — il 


dren towards their Parents ;- but if the Wri- 


ter of it will rake the Pains to read it over 
again attentively, I dare ſay his Apprehenfi- 


ons will vaniſh! Pardon and Reconciliation - 


are all the Penirent! Daughter pen eſts, — 
all that I contend for in her 

in this Caſe h may uſe. the Saying of an oy 
nent Wit, who upow ſome great Mens pref. 
— to forgive his Daughter wh. had 


againſt his Conſent, told them he 


old refuſe nothing to their” Inſtances, but 
that he would have them remember there was 
Difference between 1 — 


Upon the: Whole, I wiſh- the Father has not 
. and that he may not be 


— —— 
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1 moſt confeſs, in all Controverſies between 
Parents and their Children, Jam naturally pre- 
judiced in favour of the former. The Ob- 
igations on that ſide can never be acquitted, 
and 1 think it is one of the greateſt RefleQi- 
ons upon Humane Nature that Paternal In- 
ſtint ſhould be a ſtronger Motive to Love 
than Filial Gratitude ; that the receiving of 
Favours ſhould be a leſs Inducement to Good- 
will, Tenderneſs and Commiſeration, than 
the conferring of them ; and that the takin 
Care of any Perſon ſhould endear the Chil 
or Dependant more to the Parent or Bene- 
factor, than the Parent or Benefactor to the 
Child or Dependant; yet ſo it happens, that 
for one cruel. Parent we meet with a thou- 
ſand undutiful Children. This is indeed won- 
derfully. contrived (as I have formerly obſer- 
ved) for the Support of every living Species; 
but at the ſame; time that it ſhews the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of the Creator, it diſcovers the Imper- 
fection and Degeneracy of the Creature. 
THE tence of Children to their Pa- 


rents 1s the Baſis of all Government, and ſet- 


forth as the meaſure of that Obedience which 
we owe to thoſe whom Providence hath pla- 


ced over us. 4 2 ; 
IT is Father e Conte, if I am not miſtaken, 
who tells us how waht of Duty in this Parti- 


_ cular is puniſhed among the Chineſe, infomuch 


that if a Son ſhould be known to kill or ſo 
much as to ſtrike his Father, not only the 
Criminal but his whole Family would be 
rooted out, nay the Inhabitants of the _ 
n 2 K where 


- 
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_ Ground, and its Foundations ſown with Salt: 


Depravation of Manners in that Clan or So- 
ciety of Peo * who could have bred up 
among them 


I ſhall add a Paſſage out of the firſt Book of 
Herodotus, That Hiſtorian in his Account 
of the Perſian Cuſtoms and Religion tells us, 


his Father, or that it is poſſible ſuch a Crime 
| ſhould be in Nature; but that if any thing like 


- what a Notion they muſt app — of nc" 
ry 


N 190. _ Mendy, ae a. 


O general Negligence 
| Regard toward Women, or, in other Words, 
| b talked of Wenching, I have had Epi- 
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where he lived would be pur to the Sword, 
nay the Place it ſelf would be razed to the 


For, ſay they, there muſt have been an utter 


horrible an Offender. To this 


it is their Opinion that no Man ever killed 


it ſhould ever ha they conclude that the 
6 Pres Son mull favs been Illegitimate, Su 
poſititious, or 221 in Adultery. Their 
pinion in this Particular ſhews ſufficiently 


—.— . — erg 
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Sorview; eeſcit noye — How" 


INCE I made ſome Reflefions upon the 
uſed in the Caſe of 


that Subject, which I ſhall, for t 
—— inſent as s they 10 be- 


2 


* 
— 


en 4 


13 W Mr. 


licenſed Ste ws, there are large Endowments 


to 1 without further Care 


+ 


bis own Religion, that in Countries where 
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Mr. S2zcraron, 


c A Jon Speculations are not-copkned to * 


- * any Part of Human Life, but con- 
Lern the Wicked as well as the God, Imuſt 
< deſire your favorable Ac of what 
IL aſpoor ſtroling Girl about Town, have to 
© ſay to yon. I was told by a/Roman-Catho- 
lick Gentleman whopicked me up laſt Week, 
and who, 1 hope, is abſolved for what paſ- 
fed between us; Hay, I was told by ſuch a 
Perſon, who endeavoured to convert me to 


* prevails, beſides the Advantage of 


given for the Jnewybili, I think be called 
them, ſuch as ar e paſt all „ andare 
© allowed ſuch Maintenance and art s 

ill chey 


© expire. This Manner of treating poor Sinners, 
has, methinks, great Humanity in it; and 
© as yow: are a Perſon — Ban 
hy Reflections upon all Subj hat- 
1 to with Candour, and act 
above the Senſe. of hat Miſinterpretation 
you may meet with, I beg the Favour of 


: vou to lay before all the World the unhappy 


Condition of us poor Vegrants, ho are 
really in a Way of Labour inſtead of Idle- 
* neſs. There are Crowds of us whoſe Man- 
ner of Livelihood has long ceaſed to be 
E. us ; and WhO would willingly 


(lead anew Life, if the Rigour of — 
tuous did not for ever expe us from coming 


into 
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into the World again. A+it now Happens 
to the eternal Infamy of the Male Sex, 


"« N ou is not reproachful, but 
Credulity rin Wo Y ——.— 


18 ' 
4 ily pk e, _u on hon my Hi- 
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4 Was Aa — 2 — to be 
n by {© a Story: Hut he ran 
1 away; * me — to this Town; and intro- 


duced Y to a __ Matron, with whom 
I boarded for a Day or two with great Gra- 


6: — — and was not a little pleaſed with the 
Change of my Condit! — has of a 

Country Life to the I 

© believed, . whole World. X "My —_ le 
EA mode me to underſtand tha it 1 ſhould 
© be always eve ju in the plentiful Condition 1 

then enjoyed; when a J K — 

« neſs. towards me, he ohe Day tockhis Lea 

af me for fou Roe five Days, In the _ 


N andlady came to 
me, an runs me — n 
to comfort 7 955 — — 
e arld. - When I was deaf to 

the could ſay to were me, Ge bran e 
tell me with a very frank Air that I muſt be 


; red 


(had hk. 


I ought, and not take theſe 

Humours upon me, for my Friend 

me to the e and, as their 
> 
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«Phraſe is, ſhe _ I would ſee Com- 
< pany, or I muſt be treated like what I had 


© brought my ſelf to. This put me intoa Fit 


of Crying: And I immediately, in a true 
« Senſe of my Condition, threw my ſelf on 
© the Floor, deploring my Fate, calling upon 
< all that was good and ſacred to ſuccour me. 
While Iwas in all this Agony, I obſerved a 
< decrepidold Fellow come into the Room, and 
© looking with a Senſe of Pleaſure in his Face 
cat all my Vehemence and Tranſport. In a 
_ © Pauſe of my Diſtreſs I heard him ſay to the 
© ſhameleſs old Woman who ſtood by me, She 
< 1s certainly a new Face, or elſe ſhe acts it 
rarely. With that the Gentlewoman, who 
© was making her Market of me, in all the 
Turn of my Perſon, the Heaves of my Paſ- 
© ſion, and the ſuitable Changes of my Po- 
* flure, took Occaſion to commend my Neck, 
my Shape, my Eyes, my Limbs. All this 
5 was accompanied with ſuch Speeches as 
«you may have heard Horſe-courſers make 
in the Sale of Nags when they are warrant- 
ed for their Soundneſs. You underſtand by 
this time that I was left in a Brothel, and ex- 
'© poſed to the next Bidder that could pur- 
© chaſe me of my Patroneſs. This is ſo much the 
* Work of Hell; the Pleaſure in the Poſſeſ- 
« ffton of us Wenches, abates in Proportion to 
the Degrees we go beyond the Bounds of 
Innocence; and no Man is gratified, if there 
b is nothing left for him to debauch. Well, 

Sir, my firſt Man, when I 'came upon the 
Town, was Sir Feoffrey Foibſe, who was 
GGW 


Lo 


a 
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© extremely laviſh to me of his Money, and 
© took ſuch a Fancy to me that he would have 
© carried me off, if my Patroneſs would have 
© taken any reaſonable Termg for me: But as 
© he was old, his Covetouſneſs was his ſtron- 
« geſt Paſſion, and I was ſoon left ex- 
© poſed to be the common Refuſe af all the 
© Rakes and Debauchees in Town. I cannot 
© tell whether you will do me Juſtice or no, 
till I ſee whether you print this or not; o- 
* therwiſe, as I now live with Ja, 1 could 
* give you a very juſt Account of who and 
* who. 1s together in this Town. You per- 
© haps won't believe it; but I know of one 
* who pretends to be a very good Proteſtant 
who lies with a Roman-Catholick ; But 
more of this hereafter, as you pleaſe me. 
©There do come to our Houſe the greateſt 
© Politicians of the Age; and Sa is more 
* ſhrewd than any Body thinks: No Body 
© can believe that ſuch wife: Men could go to 
' Baudy-houſes out of idle-Purpoſes ; I have 
heard them often talk of * — Ce ſar, 
* who had Intrigues with the Wives of Sena- 
tors, not out of Wantonneſs but Stratagem. 
II is a thouſand Pities you ſhould be ſo 
* ſeverely virtuous as I fear you are; other- 
© wiſe, after one Viſit or two, you would 
ſoon underſtand that we Women of the 
© Town are not ſuch uſeleſs Correſpondents 
as you may imagine: You have undoubted- 


2 d that · it was a Courteſan who diſ- 


t covered Cataline's Conſpiracy. If you Fanz 
a TT” * * i a N 
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this TIl tell you more; and am in the mean 


c 
time, 
. 


r id. ag IR, 
2 . 121 as 
22 ＋ 0 09+ © TY | 1 
8 {97 3 n 5  Ranucca NeTrLeror. 
8 og chi " | 
Am an idle young 'W oman that would 
4 work for my Livelihood, but that I am 


« kept in fſuch a Manner as I cannot flir ont. 
« My Tyrant is an ald jealous Fellow, who 
« allows me nothing to appear in. I have 
but one Shooe and one Slipper ; no Head- 
« drefs, and no upper Petticoat. As you ſet 
© up for a Reformer, Idefire you would take 
© me out of this wicked Way, and keep me 
« yourſelf. | 


xx Arraaoar. 
* — — — — _ ii 

am to complain to you of a imper- 
q tinent-Coxcombs, who viſit the Apart- 
ments of us Women of the Town, only, as 
« they call it, to ſee the World. I muſt con- 
« feſs to you, this to Men of -Delicacy might 
have an Effect to cure them; but as they 
are ſtupid, noiſy, and drunken Fellows, it 


s tends 3 9 in themſelves, as 
9 i Ham and humourous, and 
car 4 ume nauſeous in us. I ſhall, 


Sir, from Time to Time give you 


the Names of theſe Wretches Who pre- 


tend to unter our tdouſes meerly as Spe- 


8.8; 


© ators, 
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pr Men think it Wit to uſe 
us ill: Pray tell them however worthy we 
« are offuch Teatment, it-is unworthy them 


td be f it towards us. Pray, Sir, 
* take tice of this, and pity the Op- 
— Iwinn we could 8 o net 


OME W Shaolin have put he | 
caſe, that if an Aſs were placed between 
6 bundles of lay, which affected his Senſes 
ny Lov fide, and tempted him in the 
Rs — egree, whether jt They, be polh- 
ble:far 70 to 2. of either. Th nerally 
determine this Queſtion to the 8 — —.— | 
ofthe Aſs, who. they $7 owes Starve 2 
midit of Plenty, as not 
of Free- will to 5 him more to A 
ane chan to the other. The bundle of Hay 
on either ſide ſtriking his Sight and foal a in 


8 proportion, 9 
et 
1 85 aer d have, 9 | 
1 — 7 m in the n 
1 r ST Impaler 
ay t 5 
alen with ſuch ſuch an equal Attraction, 
has i bang in the * between both of 


them. 
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them. As for the Aſs's Behaviour in ſuch nice 
+ . Circumſtances; /\ whether he would Starve 
- ſooner than violate. his Neutrality to the two 
bundles of Hay, I ſhall not preſume to deter. 
- mine ; but only take Notice of the Condud 
of our own ies in the ſame Perplexity, 
When a Man has a mind to venture his Mony 
in a Lottery, every Figure of it appears e. 
qually alluring, and as likely to ſucceed asany 
of its fellows. They all of them have the 
fame Pretenſions to good Luck, ſtand upon 
the ſame foot of Competition, and no manner 
of Reaſon can be given why a Man ſhould 
prefer one to the other. before the Lottery 
is drawn. In this Caſe therefore Caprice ve. 
ry often acts in the Place of Reaſon, and 
forms to it ſelf ſome Groundleſs Imaginary 
Motive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are 
- wanting, I know a well-meaning Man that 
is very well pleaſed to riſque his good For- 
tune upon the Number 1711, becauſe it i 
the Year of our Lord. I am acquainted with 
a Tacker that would give a good deal for the 
Number 134. On the contrary 1 have been 
told of cir Zealous 1 = who Deng 
a great Enemy to Popery, an ieving that 
bad Men arethe mo forrudine in this World, 
will lay two to one on the Number 1666 + 
gainſt any other Number, becauſe, ſays he, i 
zs the Nymber of the Beaſt. Several would 
prefer the Number 12000 before 20 other, 
as it is the Number of the Pounds in the great 
Prize. In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed ta find their 
"own Age in their Number ; ſome that oy? 
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have got a Number which makes a pretty Ap- 
ce rance in the Cyphers, and others becauſe 
de it is the ſame Number that ſucceeded in the 
"0 ut Lottery. Each of theſe, no other 
r. Grounds, thinks he ſtands faireſt for the great 
Lot, and that he is 2 what may not 


7. Wl be improperly called the Golden Number. 
17 Theſe Principles of Election are the Pa- 
e-: flimes' and Extravagances of Human Reaſon, 
which is of ſo buſie a Nature, that it will be 
the Wl exerting it ſelf in the meaneſt Trifles, and 
on working even when it wants Materials. The 
ner I wiſeſt of Men art ſometimes acted by ſuch 
ul I imaccountable Motives, as the Life of ;- the 
er) Wl Fool and the Superſticious is guided by no- 
ve. ching elſe. 1 | | 
and BY I am ſurprized that none of the Fortune- 
ar) Wl tellers, or as the French call them, the Di/eurs 
ae de bonne avanture, who publiſh their Bills in 
that every Quarter of the Town, have not turned 
For- our Lotteries to their Advantage; did any 
of them = up - - Caſter of . — Fi- 
, what might he not get en- 

the ted Diſcoveries and Predidlions 4 1 2 
deen I remember among the Advertiſements in 
ein i che Poſt- Boy of September the 27th, I was 
ſurprized to ſee the following one. 

This is to give Notice, That Ten Shillings 
over and above the Market Price, will be gi- 
ven for the Ticket in the 15000001. Lottery, 
N+' 1 32, by Nath. Cliff at the Bible and Three 
Crown's in Cheap ſide. 5 1 


THIS 


. 


* 


LE 
2 


Mr. CHs So *. Converſation have 
. —.— and various 
4 ea he ſnhould thus ſet his 
Heart Ne 132. L have examined. all the 
Powers in thoſe Numbers, broken them into 
Fractions, extracted the. d aud Cube 
Root, divided and them all ways, 
but could not arrive at the Secret till about 
three Days ago, when I received the follow. 
tter from an unknown Hand; by which 
1 that Mr. Tang Arg is only: the A- 
| gents and not meg in this Adver- 
tiſement. c 


Mr. 1 


TT the Perſon that lately advertiſed | 
1 would: give ten n more than the 

urrent Price for the Ticket Nt 13% in the 
6 3 — now Drawing, which is a Secret þ 


have to ſome Friends, who 
« rally me inceſſantly upon that account. Von 
'V © muſt know I have but one Ticket, for which 


„Renan, and a certain Dream I have lately 
« had more than once, L was reſplved it ſhould: 
be the 1 I moſt approved. I am ſo 
1 ſitive I have pitched upon the great 
| * that I could almoſt Tam Worth 
« of iv. My Viſions are fo frequent and ſtro 
upon chis Occaſion, that I have not on 
_ © ſeſſeÞ the Lot, but di aber of the Morey 
which in all probability it will fell for. 
Morning, in tio Het up an 1 
= W C 
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1 to be the gayeſt in the 

The | everies mo — ied, but 
nm Aale be yery gd 1 ſee a 
« Speculation or two upon Lottery Subjects, | 
in which — — „ 
Load nn. = = ( | | 
68 mer an mne, I 


Leeb 


having wiſhed 1 1 ·[%F 
Luck, and thanked hi for his intend- ä 
Eindneſs, I ſhalt — this time diſmiſs the 
9 — of the Lo and only obſerve that 
— 1 part of are in ſome de- 
of my Friend Goſſling*s Extrava- 
e are apt to rely upon future Pro- 
on become really While we 
ne only rich in Poſſibility. We live up to our Ex- 
not to our Poſſeſſions, and make a 
igure proportionable to what we maꝝ be, not 
what we are. We out- run our In- 
come, as not to our ſelves 
out of the Profits of ſome future Place, Pro- 
or Reverſion, that we have in view. It 
is through this Temper of Mind, which is ſo 
common us, that we ſee Fradeſmen 
break, who we ihe met with no Misfortunes i 
_ Buſineſs, and Men of Eftates reduce 
to Poverty, who have never fuffered from 
Loſſes or * Tenants, Taxes or 1 4 
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ſuits. In ſhort, it is this fooliſh - ſanguine 
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loſe the Pleaſure of it when it arrives, and 
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Temper, this depending upon Contingent Fu- 
curſries-that — — Generoſity, 

3 9 Grandure, Senſeleſs Oſtentation, 
and generally ends in Beggary and Ruin. The 
Man, who will live above his preſent Cir- 
cumſtances, is in great Danger of living in a 
little time much beneath them, or as the J- 
talian Proverb runs, The Man who lives by 


Hope will die by Hunger. n 
iir ola be 2a indifpeaſable Rule in Life, 


to contratt our Deſires to our preſent Condi- 


tion, and, whatever may be our Expectations, 


to live. within the compaſs of what we actu- 
ally poſſeſs. It will be time —.— enjoy 
an Eſtate when it comes into our $; but 
if we anticipate our; good Fortune we ſhall 


may poſſibly never poſſeſs what we have ſo 
— 2 E e L 
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I Stood the other Day and beheld a F ather 
a 


rge Family of Children about him ; and me- 


thought I could obſerve in his Countenance 


different 
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different Motions of Delight, as he turned 
his Eye towards the one and the other f 
them. The Man is a Perſon moderate in 
his Deſigns for their Preferment and Wel- 
fare; and as he has an eaſie Fortune, he is not 
ſollicitous to make a great one. His eldeſt 
Son is a Child of a very towardly Diſpoſition, 
and as much as the Father loves him I dare 
fay he will never be a Knave to improve his 
Fortune. I do not know any Man who has 
a juſter 'Reliſh of Life than the Perſon I am 
ſpeaking of, or keeps a better Guard 1 
the Terrours of Want or the Hopes of Gain. 
It is uſual; in a Crowd of Children, for the 
Parent to name out of his own Flock all the 
Officers of the Kingdom. ere is 
omething ſo very ſurprizing in the Parts of 
2 Child of a Man's own; that there is tiothing 
too great to be expected from his Endow- 
ments. I know a good Woman who has but 
three Sons, and there is, ſhe- ſays, nothing 
ſhe expects with more Certainty than-thatſhe 
ſhall ſee one a wrong 6H = other a Judge, and 
the — a Cone g — Ret our 
is, that any thing w can happen to any 
Man's Ci, is 5 by ey 5 Miri for 
bis own : But my Friend whom een going 
to ſpeak of, does not flatter himſelf with ſuch 
win tions, but Has his Eye more up- 
on the Virtue and Diſpoſition of his Chil- 
dren, than their Advancement or Wealth. 
Good Habits are what will certaitily improve 
a Matt's Fortune and Reputation; but on the 
other Side,” Affluence of Fortune will not as 
Vol. II. K pro- 


. 
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probably produce good Affections of the Mind. 
II is very natural for a Man of a kind Dif. 
alition to amuſe himſelf with the Promiſes 
is Imagination makes to him of the future 
Condition of his Children, and to repreſent 
to himſelf the Figure they ſhall bear in the 
World after he has left it. When his Pro- 
ſpecs of this Kind are agreeable, his Fond. 
neſs gives as it were a longer Date to his own 
Life ; and the Survivorſhip of a worthy Man 
to his Son, is a Pleaſure ſcarce inferior to 
the Hopes of the Continuance of his own 
Life. That Man is happy who can believe of 
his Son, that he will eſcape the Follies and 
. V which he — was guilty, 
ue and improve every thing that was 
valuable in him. Me — — . — of his 
Virtue is much more to be regarded than that 
of his Life; but it is the moſt lamentable of 
all Reflections, to think that the Heir of a 
Man's Fortune is ſuch a one as will be a Stran- 
0 r to his Friends, alienated from the ſame 
ntereſts, and a Promoter of every thing which 
he himſelf diſapproved. An Eſtate in Poſeſ- 
ſion of ſuch. a Succeſſor to a Man, is 
worſe. than laid waſte ; and the Family of 
which. he is the Head, is in a more deplorable 
Condition than that of being extinR. - 
WHEN I viſit the agreeable Seat of my 
honoured Freind Nuricola, and walk from 
Room to Room revolving many pleaſing Oc- 
currences, and the Expreſſions of many juſt 
Sentiments I have heard him-utter, and ſee 
the Booby his Heir in Pain while he is do- 


a ez d , ð 0 oc, ,.c cc. les. ee I eo oo no 
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ing the Honours of his Houſe to the Friend 
of his Father, the Heavineſs it gives one is 
not to be expreſſed. Want of ius is not 
to be imputed to any Man ; but watit of Hu- 
manity is a Man's own Fault. The Son of 
Ruricola (whoſe Life was one continued Se- 
ties of worthy Actions and Gentletnan-like 

Inclinations) is the Companion of drunken 
Clowns, and knows no Senſe of Praiſe but 
in the Flattery he receives from his own Ser- 
yants ; his Pleaſures are mean and inordinate,, 
his Language baſe and filthy, his Behaviour 
rough and abſurd. Is this Creature to be ac- 
counted the Succeffor of a Man of Virtue; 
Wit, and Breeding ? At the ſame time that 
have this melancholy Proſpect at the Houſe . 
where I miſs my old Friend, I can go to 4 
Gentleman's not far off it, where he has a 
Daughter who is the Picture both of his Body 
and Mind; but both improved with the Beau- 
ty and Modeſty peculiar to her Sex. Tt is ſhe 
who ſupplies the Loſs of her Father to the 
World: She without his Name or Fortune is 
a trier Memorial of him, than her Brother 
who ſucceeds him in both. Such an Offspring 
as the eldeſt Son of my Friend, tuates 
his Father in the fame manner as the Appear- 
ance of his Ghoſt would: It is indeed Ruri- 
cola; but it is Reyicols grown frightful. 
I know not to what to attribute the brutal 
Turn which this young Man has taken, ex- 
cept it may be to à certain Severity and Di- 
ſtance which his Father uſed towards a + 
ind might, perhaps, youu occafioned à 

N. 2 


4 like 
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like to thoſe Modes of Life which were not 
made amiable to him by F reedom and Aﬀa- 


bilit 
8 9 promiſe our ſelves chat no ſuch 
r e will appear in the Family of the 


Cornelii, where the Father lives with his Sons 
like their eldeſt OTE: and the Sons con- 


verſe with him as if they did it for no other 
Reaſon but that he is the wiſeſt Man of their 
Acquaintance. As the Cornelii are eminent 
Traders, their good Correſpondence with 
each other is aſefal to all that know them as 
well as to themſelves: ; And their Friendſhip, 
Good-will, and kind Offices, are diſpoſed of 
jointly as well as their Fortune; ſo that no 
oneever obliged one of them, who had not the 
Obli tion multi lied in Returns from them all. 
II is the molt beautiful Object the Eyes 
of Man can behold, to ſee a Man of Worth 
and his Son live in an entire unreſerved Cor- 
reſpondence. The mutual Kindneſs and Af- 
fection between them give an inexpreſſible 
Satisfaction to all who know them. lt is a 
ſublime Pleaſure which encreaſes by the Parti- 
cipation. It is as facred as Friendſhip, as 
vleafars ble as Love, and as joyful as Reli 
State of Mind does not only diffipate 
Sorrow, which would be extream without it, 
but enlarges Pleaſures which, would otherwiſe 
be contemptible. The moſt indifferent 
has its Force and Beauty when it is ſpoke by 
a kind Father, and an inſignificant Trifle has 
its Weight when offered by a dutiful Child. 
Ino not how to * it, but [ chink I 
5 8 may 


on. 
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may call it a tranſplanted Self- love. All the 
Enjoyments and Sufferings which a Man meets 
with, are regarded only as they concern him 
in the Relation he has to another. A Man's 
very Honour receives a new Value to him, 


when he thinks that when he is in his Grave 


it will be had in Remembrance that ſuch an 
AQtion was done by ſuch a one's Father. 
Such Conſiderations ſweeten the old Man's 
Evening, and hisSoliloquy delights him when 
be can ſay to himſelf, No Man can tell my 
Child his Father was either unmerciful or un- 
juſt. My Son ſhall meet many a Man who 
ſhall ſay to him, I was obliged to thy Father, 
and be my Child a Friend to his Child for ever. 

II is not in the Power of all Men to leave 
illuſtrious Names or great Fortunes to their Po- 


ſterity, but they can very much conducets their 


having Induſtry, Probity, Valour, and Ju- 
ſtice. It is in every Man's Power to leave his 
Son the Honour of deſcending from al virtu- 


aus Man, and add the Bleſſings of Heaven 


to whatever he leaves him. 1 ſhall end this 
Rhapſody with a Letter to an excellent young 
Man of my Acquaintance who has lately loſt 
a worthy Father, OOTY Looks ME ©. 


Dear Sir, * | | | . + 0. th 
0 ] Know no Part of Life more ãmpertinent 
I than the Office of adminiſtring Conſo- 
lation: I will not enter into it, for I cannot 
© but applaud your Grief. The virtuous Prin- 
ciples you had from that excellent Man whom 
{ you have loſt, have wrought in yaw as they 
24 K 3 6 ought, 
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< ought, to make a Youth of Three and 
8 © Twenty incapable of Comfort upon co 
into Poſſeſſion of a great Fortune. I doubt 
< not but ou will honour his Memory by a 

© modeſt Bajoym ent of his Eſtate; ſcorn 
© to triumph over his Grave by Paging in 

© Riot, Exceſs, add Debauchery, what 

« purchaſed with ſo much Ind „Prudence, 
< and "Wiſdom. This · is the true Way to ſhew 
© the: Senſe you have of your Loſs, and to 
© take away the Diſtreſs of others upon the 

c * Vou cannot recall your Father 

15 ur Grief, but you may revive him to 
his Friends by your onduct. N 


8 
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Au, ſolitons mi vowit adibut anden, Virg 


HEN we look round us, and behold 
the ſtrange Variety of Faces and Per- 
Fa, which fill the Streets with Buſineſs. and 
Hurry, it is no unpleaſant Amuſement to 
make Gueſſes at their different Purſuits, and 
judge by their Countenances what it is that 
ſo. anxiouſly engages their preſent Attention. 
Of all this * rowd there are none who 
would give a Man inclined to ſuch Inquiries 
better Diverſion for his Thoughts, than thoſe 
whom we al good 2 and ſuch as 
are 


— 2 — 


tn, 


— 


San 
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are aſſiduous at the Levees of Great Men. 


Theſe Worthies are got into an Habit of be- 
ing Servile with an Air, and enjoy à certain 


Vanity in being known for undetſtanding 


how the Wor 


paſſes. In the pleaſure 


this — N riſe early, go abroad Neek. 
reſſed, with no other Hope or 
Purpoſe but to make a Bow to a Man in Court 


and we 


Favour, and be thought, by ſome inſigniſicant 
Smile of his, not a little engaged in his In- 
tereſts and Fortunes. It is wondrous that a 
Man can get over the Natural Exiſtence and 
Poſſeſſion of his own Mind ſo far, as to take 


delight either in paying or receiving ſuch cold 


ted Civilities. But what maintains 


and r 


the Humour is, that outward Show is what 


moſt Men purſue, rather than real Happineſs. 
Thus both the Idol and Idolater equally im- 
poſe. upon themſelves in pleaſing their Imagi- 
nations this way. But as there are very ma- 
ny of her Majeſty's good Subjects who are 


extremely uneaſie at their own Seats in the 


Country, where all from the Skies to the Cen- 
ter of the Earth is their own, and have a 


mighty longing to ſhine in Courts, or be 
Partners in the Power of the World; I ſay, 


for the Benefit of theſe, and others who 
hanker after being in the W biſper with great 


Men, and vexing their Neighbours with the 
Changes they would be capable of making in 


the Appearance at a Country Seſſions, it 
would not methinks be amiſs to give an Ac- 


count of that Market for Preferment, a great 


Man's Levee. FEMA 


'$'_ oO" FOR 
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* * ought HERO ns Conte i: 
tween the ty and their Slaves, very juſtly 

_ repreſented, might do ſo much 2 as $4 
incline the Great to regard Buſineſs rather 
than Oſtentation; and make the Little know 
the Uſe of their Time too well, to ſpend 
it in vain Applications and Addreſſes. 
HE famous Doctor in Moorfelds, who 
| 8 ſo ;: much Reputation for his Horary 
edictions, is faid to have had in his Parlour 
different Ropes to little Bells, which hung in 
the Room above Stairs, where the or 
thought fit to be oraculous. If a Girl had 
been deceived by her Lover, one Bell was 
ed; and if a Peaſant had loſt a Cow, the 
ant rung another. This Method was kept 

in reſpect to all other Paſſions and Concerns, 
and the skilful Waiter below ſifted the Enqui- 
ter, and gave the Poctor Notice accordingly. 
The Levee'of a great Man is laid after the 
fame manner, and twenty Whiſpers, falſe 

| s and private Intimations paſs back- 
ward and forward, from the Porter, the Va- 
let, and the Patron himſelf, before the ga- 
ping Crew who. are to pay their Court are 
gathered together; when the Scene is ready, 
the Doors fly open and diſcqyer his Lordſhip. 
THERE are ſeveral Ways of making this 


firſt Appearance: You may be either half dreſ- 


ſed and waſhingyourſelf, whichis, indeed, the 
moſt ately; but this way of 


fomething 
4, Ws 4 


_cuhiar to Le Men, in whom there: is 


ing is pe- 


| in expoſing themſelves na- 
Politicians, or Ciyil _— 


* 
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S 
an erve a certain 0 ent. 
Whether it be Tiere pn, or not, this 
Difference in the Military and Civil Liſt, Iwill 


not ſay, but have ever underſtood the Fact to 


be, at the cloſe Miniſter is buttoned up, 
and the brave Officer open-breaſted on theſe 


HO W EV ER that is, I humbly conceive 
the Buſineſs of a Levee is to receive the Ac- 
knowledgments of a Multitude, that a Man is 
Wiſe, Beauteous, Valiant, and Powerful. When 
the firſt Shot of Eyes are made, it is won- 
derful to obſerye how much Submiſſion the 


Patron's Modeſty can bear, and how much 
Servitude the Chent's Spirit can deſcend to. 


Is the vaſt multplicity of Buſineſs, and the 
ys about him,,my Lord's Parts are uſu- 
fot gs that, to the Aſtoniſhment of 
Aſſembly, he has ſomething to ſay 
5 1 Man there, and that ſo ſuitable to his 
. as any Man may judge that it4s 2964 
wit Talents that Men can arrive at great 
_ mens. I'bave known a great 
ag-Officer, which way was the Win 
2 STE of Horſe the preſent Price 7 
Oats, and a Stock- Jobber at what Diſcount 
ſuch a Fund was, with as much eaſe as if he 
had been bred to each of thoſe ſeveral ways 
of Life: Now this is extremely obliging ; 
for at the ſame time that the Patron informs 
himſelf of Matters, he gives the Perſon of 
whom he enquires an Op Opportutty to y to. exert _ 
himſelf. * What adds to t om of thoſe 


Inter: 


Fl 


* 
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Interviews is, that it is performed with the 


greateſt Silence and Ordet imaginable. The 
Patron is uſually in the midſt of the Room, 
and ſome humble Perſon gives him a W hi- 
ſper, which his Lordſtüp anſwers aloud, 1: ;s 
well.  Tes, 2 am 4 your Opinion. Pray in- 
form your fe r,..y0u may be [i 
Park in Fa Lis happy Man is diſmiſſed, and 
my Lord can turn himſelf to a Buſineſs of a 
quite different Nature, and off-hand give as 
good. an Anſwer as any great Man is obliged 
to. For the chief Point is to keep in Ge- 
nerals, and if there be anythingoffered that's 
Particular, to be in haſte., .  _ 
BUT we are now in the Height of the 
Affair, and my Lord's Creatures have all had 
their Whiſpers round to keep up the Farce 
of the thing, and the b is become 
more general, He caſts his Eye to that Cor- 
ner, and there to Mr. ſuch a one; to the o- 


ther, and when did come to Town? and 
perhaps juſt before he nods to another, and 


enters with him, &ut, Sr, I am glad to ſee 
ou, mow I think of it. Each of thoſs are hap- 
for the next four and twenty Hours; 
and thoſe who bow in Ranks undiſtinguiſhed, 
and by Dozens at a Time, think they have 
very good Proſpects if they may hope to ar- 
rive at WD Notices half a Year hence. 
THE Satyriſt w there is ſeldom com- 
mon Senſe in high 


were not only. infatuated with their Station, 


be ſure of my 


en! ortune; and one would 
think, to behold a Levee, that the Great 


but alſo that they believed all below were a 
. 1 | Ted 
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zed too, elſe how. is it poſſible they 
think of impoſing upon themſelves and others 


could 


in ſuch a degree, as to ſet up a Levee for 
any thing but a direct Farce? But fuch isthe 
Weaknels of our Nature, that when Men are 
a little exalted in their Condition, they im- 


mediately conceive they haveadditionatSenſes, 


and their Capacities enlarged not only above 
other Men, but above human Comprehenſion 
it ſelf. Thus it is ordinary to ſee a great Man 
attend one liſtning, bow to. one at a diſtance, 
and call to a third at the ſame inſtant. A Girl 
in new Ribbqns is not more taken with her 
ſelf, nor does the berray more apparent Co- 


vetries, than even a Wife Man in ſuch 2 
(romance of Courtſhip. I do not know 


= ing that F ever thought fo very diſtaſte- 

as the AﬀeQation which is recorded of 
Ceſar, to wit, that he would dictate to three 
ſeveral Writers at the ſame time. This was 
an Ambition below the Greatneſs. and Can- 
dour of his Mind. He indeed (if any Man 
had Pretenfiqns to greater Faculties than any 
other Mortal) was the Perſon ; but ſuch a 
way of acting is Childiſh, and Inconſiſtent 
with the manner of our Being. And it ap- 
pears from the very Nature of things that 
there cannot be any thing effectually diſpat- 
ched in the Diſtraction of a Publick Levee, 
but the whole ſeems to be a Conſpiracy of a 
dett of Servile Slaves, to give up their own 
Liberty to take away their Patron's Under. 
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E preſent Paper ſhall conſiſt of two 
Letters, which obſerve upon Faults that 
are eaſily cured both in Love and Friendſhip. 


verſation, the Perſon who nepleds viſiting an 

agreeable Friend is puniſhed inthe very Tranſ- 

Feu for a good Com 
Very 


panion is not found 
Room we go into. But the Caſe of 
Love is of a more delicate Nature, and the 
Anxiety is inexpreſſible if every little Inſtance 


of Kindneſs is not recipr There are 


things in this ſort of Commerce which there 
are not Words to expreſs, and a Man ma 
not poſſibly know how to repreſent, whi 
may tear his Heart into ten Thouſand 
Tortures. To be grave to a Man's Mirth, 
- unatrentive to his Diſcourſe, or to interru 
either with ſomething that argues a-Diſincli 
nation to be entertained by him, has in it 
ſomething ſo diſagreeable,. that the utmoſt 
- Steps which may be made in further Enmity 
cannot give greater Torment The gay Co- 
r:nna, Who ſets up for an Indifference and 
becoming Heedleſneſs, gives her Husband all 
the Torment imaginable out of mere Inſo- 


lence, with this peculiar Vanity, That ſhe is 


In the latter, as far as it merely regards Con - 
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to look as gay as a Maid in the Character of 

a Wife. It is no Matter what is the Reaſon 

of a Man's Grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her 

unhappy Man is convinced that ſhe means "I 

him no Diſhonour, but to Death be- 

cauſe ſhe will not have ſo much Deference 

to him as to avoid the Appearances of it. 

The Author of the following Letter is per- 

„ with an Injury that is in a Degree yet 
criminal, and yet the Source of the ut- 

moſt Unhappineſs. 2 % 4% 4 3 O81; 

ME) DIZORATORY ones; nigh LT 

c | Have read your Papers which relate to 

+ Jealouſie, and deſire your Advice in mpy 

Caſe, which you will ſay is not common. 

have a Wife of whoſe Virtue I am not 

in the leaſt doubful; yet I cannot be ſatiſ- 9 

© fied the loves me, which gives me as great «4 

© Uneaſineſs as being faulty the other way | 

© would do. I know not whether I, am not 

yet more "miſerable than in that Caſe, for 

© ſhe*keeps Poſſeſſion of my Heart without 

the Return of her's. I would defire your = 1 

© Obſervations upon that Temper in ſome .. = 

Women, who will not condeſcend to con- 

* vince their Husbands of their Innocence or 

© their Love, but are wholly* negligent f 

© what Reflections the poor Men make upon 

* their Conduct (ſo they cannot call it cri- 

* minal,) when at the ſame time a little Ten- 


- 


1 ; 
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| ©derneſs of Behaviour, or Regard to ſhew ., 


* an Inclination to pleaſe them, would make 
them entirely at caſe. Do not ſuch Wo- 
men 
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men deſerve all the Miſinterpretation which 
they neglect to avoid ? or are they not in 

"0; be. any: or — — — 49 

Whether they ate t t guilty or not ? 
« If my Wife does the moſt ordinary thing, 
cas viſiting her Siſter, or-taking the Air with 
« her „it is always carried with the 
« Air of a Secret : Then- ſhe will ſometimes 
6 tell a thing of no Conſequence, as if it was 
= 


only want of Memory made her conceal it 
„Ke d this only to dally with my An- 
« xiety. lt «fra complained to her of this 
Behaviour in the gentleſt Terms imaginable, 
and beſeeched her not to uſe him who de- 
« fired only to live with her like an indul- 
0 gent Friend, as moſt moroſe and un- 
_ « fociable Husband in the World, It is no 
}  < eafie Matter to deſcribe our Circumſtances 
DB « but it is miſerable with this _— avation, 
1 «© That it might be eaſily mended, and yet 
no Remedy endeavoured. ' She reads you, 
« and there is a Phraſe or two in this Letter 
which ſhe will know come 1 If 
c. we enter into an Explanation w | 
tend to our future Quiet by — other 
.« ſhall have our joint Thanks: In the mean 
BY time I am, r ee and 
NT n eee ching) 
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M.. Srrerarox, 


< GIVE me Leave to make you a Prefent * 


of 2 Character not yet deſcribed in 


your Papers; which is that of a Man who 


« treats his Friend with the ſame odd Variety 
c nw a Fantaſtical Female Tyrant practi- 
« ſes towards her Lover. I have for fome 
Time had a 3 with one of theſe 
mercurial Perſons: The Rogue I know 
© loves me, yet takes Ad vantage of my Fond- 
© neſs for him to uſe me as he pleaſes. We 
* are by Turns the beſt Friends, and the 
greateſt Strangers imagmable : Sometimes 
you would think us inſeparable ; at other 
Times he avoids me for a long Time, yer 
neither he nor I know why. When we 
meet next by Chance, he is amazed he has 
not ſeen me, is impatient for an Appoint- 
ment the ſame Evening; and when I expect 
ge ſhould have kept it, I have known — 
© flip away to another Place; where he has 
* fate reading the News, when there is no 
* Poſt; —— his Pipe, which he ſeldom 
cares for; and ſtaring about him in Com- 
* pany with whom he has had nothing to do, 
© as if he: wonder'd how he came there.” 
THAT I may ſtate my Caſe to you the 
* more fully, I: hall tranſcribe ſome ſhort Mi- 
© nutes I have taken of him in my Almanack 
ſince laſt Spring; for you muſt know there 
* are certain Seaſons of the Year, according 
© to which, I will not ſay our Friendſhip But 
the Enjoyment of it riſes or falls: args 
ID : 1 
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and April he was as various as the Weather; 
in May and Part of June, I found him the 
2 3 ohilieft beſt-tumoured. Fellow in _ 

< World in the Dog-days, he was much 
© the Indolent ; in Seprember very agreea 4 
but very buſie; and ſince the Glaſs fell laſt to 
* changeable, he has made three Appoint- 
ments with me, and broke them every one. 
However Ihave 1 s of him this Win- 

© ter, eſpeci you will lend me your Aſ- 

© {iſtance to reform . W 
« Eaſe and Pleaſure to, 


| Oktober 9, £ * ah *. . 
h 9 ; 
j bumble Server 
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HERE is aStory i 
Tales, of a King who had long languiſh- 


under an ill Habit of Body, and had ta- 


Ken abundance of Remedies to no purpoſe. 


At length, ſays the Fable, a Phyſician cured 


him by the following Method. He took an 


Hollow Ball of Wood, and filled it with ſe- 
alder which he cloſed ĩt up ſo 
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artificially that r nothin, appeared. He like- 
wiſe took a Mall, and after having hollowed 


the Handle, and that part which 
the Ball, he encloſed in them ſeveral 
after- the ſame manner as in the Ball it "fe 
He then ordered the Sultan, who was his Pa- 
tient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the Morn- 
ig with theſe 77 A prepared Inſtruments, 
ſuch time as he ſhould Sweat. When, as 
the Story ges, the Virtue of the M 75 — 
wy beripiring ng through the Woo 15 
90 1 nen ce on the Sultan's Conſti 
vg they cared him of an Indiſpoſition which 
5 Compqſikions he had taken in 
not been; able to remove. This 
wa 2 is finely contrived to 1 bu = 
beneficial Bodily Labour is to Healt 
that Exerciſe is the moſt effectual Phyſi CK 
ve deſcribed, in my Hundred and Fe ol, 


Shes 


apery from the general Structure and 
chaniſm of an H op Rods Nad 5 
hee erci ar. its Preſcrymion. 
bal ſry Exerciſe 0 another 
eſervative of Feat 


h, which in e hana 
produces the ſame Effects as Exerciſe, an 
may, in ſome meaſure, ſu upply i its Place, where 
Ren of Exerciſe are wanting. - | 
Preſervative I am ſpeaking of is Temperan 
which has thoſe 77 * Advantages 255 : 
Mother Means of Health, that it may be pra- 
giſed by all Ranks and Conditions, at any 
Seaſon, or in any Place. It is a kind fee 
men, into whici” every Man Kerr ut hitinſ 
Won 8 to Bulin els, 2 * 
OL. 
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Mony, or Loſs of Time. If Exerciſe throws 
off all Superfluities, Temperance prevents 
them. If Exerciſe clears the Veſſels, Tem- 

ce neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them. 

Exerciſe raiſes proper Ferments in the Hu- 
mours, and promotes the Circulation of the 
Blood, Temperance gives Nature her full 
Play, and enables her to exert her ſelf in all 
her Force and Vigour. If Exerciſe diſſipates 
a growing Diſtemper, Temperance ſtarves it. 

PHYSICK, for the moſt part, is nothing 
elſe but the Subſtitute of Exerciſe or Tem- 
- perance. Medicines are indeed abſolutely 
neceſſary in acute Diſtempers, that cannot 
wait the flow rations of theſe two great 

Inſtruments of Health ; but did Men live in 
an habitual Courſe of Exerciſe and Tempe- 
rance, there would be but little Occaſion for 
them. Accordingly we find that thoſe Parts 
of the World are the moſt healthy, where 
— ſubſiſt by the Chace; and that Men li- 
ved longeſt when their Lives were employed 
in hunting, and when they had little Food be- 
ſides what they caught. Bliſtering, Cupping, 
Bleeding are ſeldom of uſe but to the Idle 
and Intemperate; as all thoſe inward Appli- 
cations which are ſo much in practice among 
us, are for the moſt part nothing elſe but Ex- 
dients to make Luxury conſiſtent with 
ealth. The Apothecary is perpetually em- 

9 88 in countermining the Cook and the 
intner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meet- 
ing a young Man who was going to a Feaſt, 
he took him up inthe Street wy TT, him 
a4 3 ö OMme 
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Home to his Friends, as one who was run- 
ning into imminent Danger, had not he pre- 
vented him. What would that Philoſopher 
have ſaid, had he been 12 at the Glut- 

tony of a modern Meal ? Would not he have 
Bough the Maſter of a Family mad, and 
have begged his Servants totie down his Hands, 
had he ſeen him devour Fowl, Fiſh and Fleſh ; 
{ſwallow Oyl and Vinegar, Wines and Spices; 
throw down Sallads of twenty different Herbs, 
Sauces of an hundred Ingredients, Confecti- 
ons and Fruits of numberleſs Sweets and Fla- 
yours ? What unnatural Motions and Coun- 
terferments muſt ſuch a Medley of Intempe- 
rance produce .in the Body ? For my Part, 
when I behold a Faſhionable Table ſet out in 
all its Magnificence, I fancy that I ſee Gouts 


and Dropſies, Feavers and Lethargies, with 


other innumerable Diſtempers lying in Am- 
buſcade among the Diſhes. 4 
NATURE delights in the moſt plain and 
ſimple Diet. Every Animal, but Man, keeps 
to one Diſh. Herbs are the Food of this Spe- 
cies, Fiſhof that, and Fleſh of a third. Man falls 
upon every thing that comes in his way, not 
the ſmalleſt Fruit or Excreſcence of the Earth, 
_ a Berry or a Muſhroom, 'can eſcape 


IT is impoſſible to lay down any deter- 
minate Rule for Temperance, becauſe what 
is Luxury in one may be Temperance in an- 
other; but there ate few that have lived any 
time in the World who are not Judges of their 
own Conſticutions, ſo far as to know what 

f | L 2 | Kinds 
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Kinds and what Proportions of Food do beſt 
agree with them. Were l to conſider my Rea- 


kind of perance as is accommodated to 
all Perſons; Fg ſuell as is c ſui- 

table to our Climite and way of Living, 
would copy the following Wales of a vt 5 

eminent Phyſician. Make your whole 

pu out of one Dil. If yqu indul ia 
ond, avoid drinking any thin wo of "ll 
you have finiſhed at the ute 
time abſtain from all Sauces, or at leaſt ſuch 
as are not the moſt plain and ſimple. A Man 
could not well be guilty of Gluttony, if he 
ſtuek to theſe few 1 ha eaſie Rules. 
In the firſt caſe there would be no Variety 
of Taſtes to ſollicit his Palate, and occaſion 
Exceſs ; nor in the ſecond any artificial Pro- 
vocatives to relieve Satiety, and create a falſe 
Appetite. Were | to preſcribe a MT, od 

Drinking, it ſhould be Ford upo 
ed by Sir cet Temp emple ; He 
my ſelf, the fe my Fri * 
third for vod Humour, and hy fourth for mine 
— But bepauſe it is 15 ble for 
one who lives in the World to Diet himſelf 
always in ſo Philoſophical a manner, I think 
every Man ſhould haye his Days of Abſtinence, 
according as bis Conſtitution will permit. 
Theſe are great Reliefs to Nature; as they 
ualiie her for ſtrugling with Hunger and 
irt, whenever any Diſtemper or Duty of 
Life may put her upon ſuch Difficulties ; and 
"MR time give oo an Opportunity of 
extri- 


ders as wy Þ Patients, and to preſcribe ſuch 4 
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extricating her ſelf from her Oppreſſions, and 
recovering the ſeveral Tones and Springs of 
her diſtended Veſlels. Beſides, that Abſti- 
nence well timed often kills a Sickneſs in Em- 
brio. and deſtroys the firſt Seeds of an Indi- 
ſpoſition. It is obſerved by two or three An- 
cient Authors, that Socrates, natwithitand- 


ing he lived in Atbens during that great Plague, 


which has made ſo much Noiſe through all 
Ages, and has been celebrated at different 
times by ſuch eminent Hands, I fay, notwith- 
ſtanding that he lived in the time of this de- 


youring Peſtilence, he never caught. the Jeaſt 


Infection, which thoſe Writers —— — 
alcxibe to that uninterrupted Temperance 
Mhich he 2 ableryved. © 
cannot but mention an Ob- 
ſervation whieh Ihave often made, upon Res- 
ding the 2 of 3 and com- 
ring it wich any Series of Kings or great 
| "7 the boy number. If we conſider 
theſe Ancient Sages, a great part af wh 
Philoſophy conſiſted in à temperate and ab- 
ſtemious Courſe of Life, one wauld thinkthe 
Life of a Philoſopher, and the Life of a M 
were. of two different Dates. For: we find 
that the generality of theſe wife Men were 
nearer an hundred than fixty Years of Age 
the time of their reſpective Deaths; But 
the moſt remarkable Inſtance of the Efficacy 
of Temperance towards the procuring of 
long Life, is what we meet with in a httle 
Book publiſhed by Lewis Cornaro the Vene- 


. Han, Which I the 3 mention, becauſe it 


33 
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is of undoubted Credit, as the late Venetian 
Ambaſſador, who was of the ſame Family, 
atteſted more than once in Converſation, when 
he reſided in England. Cornaro, who was the 
Author of the little Treatiſe I am mentioning, 
was of an infirm Conſtitution till about forty, 
when by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact 
Courſe of Temperance, he recovered a per- 
fect State of Health; inſomuch that at four- 
ſcore he publiſhed his Book, which has been 
tranſlated into Exgliſb under the Title of The 
fre Way of attaining @ long and healthful 
Life. He lived to. give a third or fourth Edi- 
tion of it, and after having paſſed his hun- 
dredth Year, died without Pain or Agony, 
and like one who falls aſleep. The Treatiſe 
J mention has been taken Notice of by ſeveral 
Eminent Authors, and is written with ſuch 
a Spirit of Cheerfulneſs, Religion, and — 
Senſe;as are the natural Concomitants of Tem- 
perance and Sobriety. The Mixture of the 
old Man in it is rather a Recommendation 
than a Diſcredit to it. 

HAVING deſigned this Paper as the Se- 
quel to that upon ciſe, I have not here 


conſidered Temperance as it is a Moral Vir- 


tue, which I ſhall make the Subject of a fu- 
ture Speculation, but only as it is the Means 


of Health. | 


Monde, 
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| Eft Ulubris, animus fi te non deficit «quus. Hor. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


c T HERE is a particular Fault which I 
have obſerved in moſt of the Mora- 
© liſts in all Ages, and that is, that they are 


© always profeſſing themſelves and teaching 


© others to be happy This State is not to be 
© arrived at in this Life, therefore I would re- 
© commend to you to talk in an humbler 
Strain than your Predeceſſors have done, 
© and inſtead of preſuming to be happy, in- 
© ſtruc us only to be eaſy. The Thoughts of 
© him who would be diſcreet, and aim at pra- 
« icable Things, ſhould turn upon allaying 
„our Pain rather than promoting our Joy. 
Great Inquietude is to be avoĩded, but great - 
© Felicity is not to be attained. © The great 
© Leflon is Æquanimity, a Revularity of Spi- 
© rit, which is a little above Chearfulnefs and 


* below Mirth. Chearfulneſs is always to be 


, ae if a Man is out of Pain, but 
© Mirth to a prudent. Man ſhould always be 
© accidental: It ſhould naturally ariſe out of 
© the Occaſion, and the Occaſion ſeldom be 
© laid for it; for thoſe Tempers who want 
© Mirth to be pleaſed, are like the Conſtitu- 

tions which flag without the uſe of Brandy. 


_ Therefore, I ſay, «3 your Precept be, Be 
1 ; _ ; 4 


eaſy, 
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* eaſy. That Mind is diſſolute and ungo- 
« yerned, which muſt be hurried out of it 
c {elf by loud Laughter or ſenſual Pleaſure, 
< or elſe be wholly unactive. 

_ are a Couple of old Fellows of 
my Acquaintance, who meet every Day 
and ſmoak a Fipe, and by their mutual Love 
© to each other, tho' they have been Men of 
< Buſineſs| and Buſtle in the World, enjoy a 
greater Tranquility than either could have 
< worked mimſelf into by any Chapter of 
Seneca. Indolence of Body and Mind, when 
Ve aim at no more, is very frequently en- 
< joyed;, but the very Enquiry after Happi- 

' A 

1 has ſomething reſtleſs in it, Which a 
Man who lives ina Series of temperate Meals, 
« friendly Converſations, and eaſy Slumbers, 
6 Fees imſelf no Trouble about. While 
: Men of Refinement are talking of Tranqui- 


he poſſeſſes it. 

_£ What I would by theſe broken Expreſ- 
ſions recommend to you, Mr. Sr cr 4- 
rok, is, that you would ſpeak of the Way 
ok Life which plain Men may purſue, to fill 
| i the Spaces of Time with Satisfaction. 
4 


» 
© It is a lamentable Circumſtance, that Wiſ- 
dom, or, as you call it, Philoſophy, ſhould 
« turniſh, Ideas only for the Learned; and 
© that a Man muſt be a Philoſopher to know 

© how to paſs away his Time agreeably. It 
would therefore be worth your Pains to 
« place in an handſome Light the Relations 
© and Affinities among Men, which render 
o 


their Converſation witheach other ſo grate 
h L 


* 
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* ful, that the higheſt Talents give but an im- 

* potent Pleaſure in Compariſon with them. 
0 Lon may find Deſcriptions and Diſcourſes 
© which will render the Fire-Side of an ho- 
« neſt Artificer as entertaining as X 


| are generally in- 
] © fiſted wed in the Writings of the Witty) 
| © will be a very good Office to Society. 
. The Viciſſitudes of Labour and Reſt in 

the lower Part of Mankind, make their 

a — paſs away with that Sort of Reliſh 

© which we expreſs by the Word Com- : 
fort; and ſhould be treated of by you, who 

are a ee well „ 

jects which appear i more ſpeculative, 

c __ leſs inſtructive. In a word, Sir, I " 
© would have you turn your Thoughts to the * 
© Advantage of fuch as want you moſt; and 

© ſhew, that Simplicity, Innocence, Induſtry 

* and Temperance, are Arts which lead to 
Tranquility, as much as Learning, Wiſ- 

+ dom, Knowledge, and Contemplation. 


7 am, SIR, 
Tar moſt bumble Servant, 
EYE 
R "hip. + 
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Mr. SyECTATOR, | 
| + Hackney, Odffober 12. 


c] Am the g Woman whom you did 
ſo much Juſtice to ſome time ago, in ac- 
c 8 that I am perfect Miſtreſs of 
© the Fan, and uſe it with the utmoſt Know- 
< ledge and Dexterity. Indeed the World, 
c as malicious as it is, will allow, that from 
© an Hurry of Laughter I recollect my ſelf 
© the moſt ſuddenly, make a Curtſie, and 
< let fall my Hands before me, cloſing my 
Fan at the ſame Inſtant, the beſt of any Wo- 
© man in Eagland. I am not a little delighted 
c that I have had your Notice and Approba- 
© tion ; and however other young Women 
may rally me out of Envy, I triumph in it, 
and demand a Place in your Friendſhip. 
© You mult therefore permit me to lay before 
©. you the preſent State of my Mind. I was 
reading your Spectator of £ 
c and thought the Circumſtance of the Aſs 
© divided between two Bundles of Hay which 
© equally affected his Senſes, was a lively Re- 
« preſentation of my preſent Condition: For 
. © you are to know that I am extremely ena- 
© moured with two young Gentlemen whoat 
this Time pretend to me. One muſt hide 
nothing when one is asking Advice, there- 
«© fore I will own to you, that I am very amo- 
© rous and very covetous. My Lover Vill 
© is very rich, and my Lover Tom very hand- 
| © ſome. I can have either of them when [ 
_ © pleaſe; but when I debate the Queſtion in 
| my 


e 9th Inſtant, 


2 


n "I 


þ . 
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© my own Mind, I cannot take Tom for fear 
of loſing Vills Eſtate, nor enter u 

« Wills Eſtate and bid adieu to Tom's Per- 
© ſon. I am very young, and yet no one in 
© the World, dear Sir, the main Chance 
MW © more in her Head than my ſelf. Tom is the 
« oayeſt, the blitheſt Creature! He dances 
© well, is very civil, and diverting at all Hours 
and Seaſons: Oh he is the Joy of my Eyes! 


But then _—_ is ſo very rich and care- 
« ful of the Main. How many pretty Dreſ- 
© ſes does Tom appear in to charm me: But 
then it immediately occurs to me that a Man 
© of his Circumſtances is ſo much the poorer. 
© Upon the whole, I have at laſt examined 
©both theſe Deſires of Love and Avarice, 
© and upon ftriflly weighing the Matter I 
© begin to think I ſhall be covetous lon 
© than fond ; therefore if you have nothi 
© to ſay to the contrary, 1 ſhall take W; 
Alas poor Tom! 


X ak £4 ·ꝛ fre fa So. RR 
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Tour Humble Servant, 


W Bio Y Loversss. 
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Propugndt nugis armatus : ſcilicet, ut non 

Sr mußt prime des; & uuns quad placet, ut nan 
Actiter elatrem, pretiuni atas alters ſordet.. 
 Hmbigitur quitl enim? Caſtor ſciat an Docilis plus, 
Duale Nuict melins via ducat an Ari. 


VERY Age a Mai paiſes engl, „ and 
„ Way of Life. he engages in, has ſome 
Particular Vice or Imperfe con naturally cles. 


| to it, which it will .require his nicelt 
Care to avaid. E overall eakneſſes to 
which Youth, old Age, and Manhood are 
expoſed, have long ſince heen ſet down by 
many both of the Poets and Philoſophers ; 
but I do not remember to have met with any 
Author Who has treated of thoſe ill Habits 
Men are ſubject to, not ſo much by reaſon 
of their different Ages and Tempers, as the 
particular Profeſſion or Buſineſs in which they 
Vwere educated and brought up. | 
l am the more ſurprized to find this Sub- 


ject ſo little touched on, ſince what I am here 
ipeaking of is ſo apparent as not to eſcape 
e molt vulgar tion. The Buſineſs 


Men are chiefly converſant in, does not on- 
ly give a certain Caſt or Turn to * 


* 


ee Province, 
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but is very often apparent in their outward 
Behaviour auch wee of the moſt indiffer * 
Actions ot their Lives LE this Air Tiff. 
ſing it ſelf over the whole Man, which helps 
us to find out a Perſon at his firſt Appearance; 
So that the moſt careleſs Obſerver fancies he 
cat ſcarce be miſtaken in the Carriage of a 
Seaman, ot the Gaite of a Taylor. 
THE liberal Arts, though they 8 wi 
ſibly have leſs Effect on our External Mien 
ind Behaviour, make ſo deep an Impreſſion 
the Mind, as is very apt to bend i wholly 


we Nets ls ue e n ta. 
THE Machematician will take little Ic 
chan Demonſtration in the moſt common Dit. 
curſe, and the Schoolman'is as great à Friend 
to Definitions and Syllogiſms. 1 
and Divine are often heard to dictate in pri- 
ute Companies with the ſame Authort 
which they exerciſe over their Patients aj 
Diſciples; while the Lawyer is putting , 
and raiſing Matter for Diſputation out 
every thing that occurs. 
I may poſlibly ſome time or other animad - 
tt more at large on the particular Fault each 
rofeſhon is moſt infected with; but ſhall « 
reſent. whally apply my ſelf to he Gare of 
what 1 laſt menitioned, namely, Tha: Spirit of 
Strife and Contention in the Converſations 
of sen of the HOW obe. 
HIS is the more ordinary, becauſe theſe 
Gentletden N nk nya as their own 
4 


very often making read) 
ny of it, think it unfafe to Field before 
Company. 
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Company.. They are ſhewing in common 
Talk how zealouſly they could defend a Cauſe 
in Court, and therefore frequently forget to 
keep that Temper which is abſolutely requi- 
ſite to render Converſation pleaſant and in- 
ſtructive. 

CAPTAIN SENTRY puſhes this Mat- 
ter ſo far, that I have heard him ſay, He has 
known but few Pleaders that were tolerable 


co . | 

IHE Captain, who is a Man o good Senſe, 
but dry Converſation, was laſt Night giving 
me an Account of a Difcourſe, in which he 
had lately been engaged with ayoung Wrang- 
ler in the Eaw. I was giving my Opinion, 
ſays the Captain, without apprehending any 
Debate that might ariſe from it, of a Gene- 
ral's Behaviour in a Battel that was fought ſome 
Vears before either the Templer or my ſelf 
were born. The young Lawyer immediately 
took me up, and by reaſoning above a Quar- 
ter of an Hour upon a Subject which I ſaw 
he underſtood nothing of, endeayoured to 
ſhew me that my Opinions were ill grounded 
Upon which, ſays the Captain, to avoid any 
further Conteſts, I told him,. that truly I ha 
not conſider'd thoſe ſeveral Arguments which 
he had brought againſt me; and that there 
might be a great deal in them. Ay, but ſays 
my Antagoniſt, who would not let me 14 
ſo, there are ſeveral things to be urged in fa- 
vour of your Opinion Which you have o- 
mitted, and thereupon begun to ſhine on the 
other ſide of the Queſtion; upon this, ar 
N the 
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the Captain, I came over to my firſt Senti- 
ments, and entirely acquieſced in his Reaſons 
for my ſo doing. Upon which the Templer 
again recovered his former Poſture, and con- 
futed both himſelf and me a third Time. In 
ſhort, ſays my Friend, I found he was teſol- 
ved to keep me at Swords length, and never 
let me cloſe with him, ſo that I had nothing 
left but to hold my Tongue, and give my 
Antagoniſt free leave to ſmile at his Victories, 
who 1 found, like Hudibrat, could ftill change 
ſides, and ſtill confute. 2 
FOR my own part I have ever regarded 
our Inns of Court as Nurſeries of Stateſmen 
and Law-givers, which makes me often fre- 
vent that Part of the Town with great Plea- 


ure. 

UPON my Calling in lately at one of the 
moſt noted Temple Coffee-houſes, I found the 
whole Room, which was full of young Stu- 
dents, divided into ſeveral Parties, each of 
which was deeply engaged in ſome Contro- 
verſie. Ihe Management of the late Mini- 
{try was attacked, and defended, with great 
Vigour ; and ſeveral Preliminaries to the Peace 
were propoſed by ſome, and rejected by others; 
the Demoliſhing of Dunkirk was ſo eagerly in- 
ſiſted on, and ſo warmly controverted, as had 
like to have produced a Challenge. In ſhort, I ob- 
ſerved that the Deſire of Victory, whetted with 
the little Prejudices of Party and Intereſt, gene- 
rally carried the Argument toſuchan height, as 
made the Diſputants inſenſibly conceive. an 

: Avexſion 


N are at any time obliged 
ATE, give Jour Reaſons 
coolneſs and Modeſty, two 
ef ever fail of making an 
. Frag if you 
ſhew. either by 
your ns or Ne har you are full of 
your. fe will the more heartily rejoice 
at your ory. Nay, mould you be pinch- 
_ ed in your Argutient, you 17 make your 
Retreat with à very good Grace: You were 
never poſitive, and are now glad to be better 
informed. This has made ſome approve = 
ati 
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may, perhaps, from time to ths. bliſk 
of it as I ſhall think te for 
the Tügtruction Ti the Britiſh Tout What 
re ent Purpoſe is as follgws: 
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Socratical way of Reaſoning, where while 
ou ſcarce affirm any thing, you can hard! 
be caught in an Abſurdity; and though poſ- 
fibly- you are endeavouring to bring over ano- 
ther to your Opinion, which is ly fx d, 
= ſeem only to deſire Information from 
m. EYE; 


| IN order to keep that Temper, which it 
| is ſo difficult, and yet ſo neceſſary to preſerye, 
ou may pleaſe to conſider that nothing can 
be more- unjuſt or ridiculous than to be angry 
with another, becauſe he is not of your Opi- 
nion. The Intereſts, Education, and Means 
by which Men attain their Knowledge are ſo 
very different, that it is impoſlible they ſhould 
all think alike; and he has at leaſt as much 
Reaſon to be angry with you, as you with 
him, Sometimes to keep your ſelf cool, it 
be of Service to ask your ſelf fairly, 
What might have been your Opinion, had 
you all the Biaſſes of Education and Intereſt, 
your Adverſary may poſſibly have? But if 
you contend for the Honour of Victory alone, 
2 lay down this as an infallible Maxim, - 
t you cannot make a more falſe Step, or 
give your en a greater Advantage 
over you, than by falling into a Paſſion. 
WHEN an Argument is over, how ma 
weighty Reaſons does a Man recollect, which 
is : eat and Violence made him utterly for-' 
n | = 
IT is yet more abſurd to be angry with a 
Man becauſe he does not apprehend the force 
of 25 Reaſons, or gives weak ones of his 
Vol. III. M own, 
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own... If you argue for Reputation, this 


e Refpets an Objet of your W. 
in an Ob} ur FIty, ra- 
- ther than and be 4 compre- 
hend what you do, you ought to thank Na- 
ture for her Favours, who has given you fo 
much the clearer Underſtanding. 


Confidera- 


iſn your ſelf, wh r you meet with a 
LASPLY, If von propoſe ſelf 
1 8 e e defy | 
the true End of for bet, Wich is Infor 
mation, it may be a feaſonableCheck to your 
Paſſions for if you fearch'purely after Truth, 
*twill-be-almoſÞmdifferent to you where yon 
find it. I cannot in this Place omit an Ob- 
ſervation which I have often made, namely, 
and] ede e Compeny, the 
rom the whole C , than 
if he I Part of 1 withou: 
engaging directly: on either ſide im a Diſpute. 
This gives him the Character of Impartial, 
furniſhes him with an Opportunity of Sift- 
ing things to- the Bottom, ſhewing his Judg- 
ment, and of ſometimes making handſome 
Comꝑſiments to eack of the contending Par- 
S | | | 
I F ſlalbclofe this Subject with giving you 
one Caution- When you have gained a Vi- 
cory do not puftir too! far; tis ſufficient 15 


—— 
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let the Company and ON rw Adverſary ſee 'tis | 
in your Pole Var tha poo are too * 
to make ue of it. 
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E- ade _ 


Sæctamur ultro 
Fallere & 2 — | Hor. 


HERE is a Species of Women, whom 

I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Name of Sala- 
dets. Now 4 Salamander is a kind of 
. — in Chaſtity, that treads upon Fire, 
and * + * the midſt of Flames without be- 
M knows no Diſtinction 

i in HO e converſes with, grows fa- 


mitiar with a Strapger at firſt lr and is 


not ſo narrow-ſpirited as to, obſerve whether 
he Perſon the talks to be in Breethes or in 
ettic6ats. She adghits a Male Viſitant to her 
Bed-ſide, plays wit 1 Whole Afternoon 
it Pickett 0 1 with him two or 2 
Hours by Moon-ligh it; and is extremel Fo 
dalized at the rn ableneſs ſs of an Hu 
or the Severity of a Parent, that would Jebar 
the Sex from fuch innocent Liberties. 
Salamander is therefore a perpetual Decla 
inft Jealouſit, ati Admirer of the Fr 
Gol roveiiiy, and 4 great Stickler for Free- 
2 in Converſation. In ſhort, the Salaman- 
der lives in an invincible State of Simplicity 


M2 and 
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and Innocence: Her Conſtitution is pre/erv'd 
in a kind of natural Froſt; She wonders what 
People mean by Temptations ; and defies 


Mankind to do their worſt. Her Chaſtity is 


engaged in a conſtant Ordeal, or fiery Trial: 
(ikke on row Emma) the pretty Innocent 
walks blindfold among burning Plow-ſhares, 
without being ſcorched or ſinged by them. 
I is not therefore for the uſe of the Sala- 
mander, whether in a married or ſingle State of 
Life, that I deſign the following Paper; but 
for ſuch Females as are made of Fleſh 
and Blood, and themſelves ſubject to 
Human Frailties. 190-40 "308 
As for this Part of the Fair Sex who are 
not of the Salamander Kind, 1 would moſt 
eeatneſtly adviſe them to obſerve a quite diffe- 
rent Conduct in their Behaviour; and to 
avoid as much as poſſible what Religion calls 
Temptations, and the World Opportunities. 
Did they but know how many Thouſands of 
their Sex, have been Fay betrayed from 
innocent Freedoms to'Ruin and Infamy ; atid 
how many Millions of oùrs have begun with 
Flatteries, Proteſtations and Endearments, 
but ended with Reproaches, Perjury and Per- 
fidiouſneſs; they would hun like Death the 
very firſt Approaches of one that might lead 
them into inextricable Labyrinths of Guilt 
and Miſery. I mult fo far give up the Cauſe 
of the Male World, as to exhort the Female 
EE the Language of Chamont in the Or- 
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| Truſt. nit a Man; we are by Nature falſe," © 
- Diſembling, Subtle, Cruel and Unconftant: 
| When a Man talks of Love, which caution truſt him; 
But if be Swears; be'll certainly deceive thee. 
I might very much enlarge upon this Sub- 
ject, but ſhall conclude it with a Story which 
lately heard from one of our Spaniſh Officers, 
and which may ſhew the Danger a Woman in- 
curs by too great Familiarities with a Male 


Companion. * 7 
_ AN Inhabitant of the Kingdom of Cuſſile, 
being a Man of more than ordinary Prudence, 
and of a grave compoſed Behaviour, deter- 
mined” about the fiftieth Year of his Age to 
enter upon Wedlock. In order to make him- 
ſelf eaſſe in it, he caſt his Eye upon a young 
Woman who had nothing to recommend her 
but her Ber and her Education, her Pa- 
; rents having reduced to great Poverty 
f dy the Wars which for ſome Years have laid 
| that whole Country waſte. The Caſtilian 
having made his Addreſſes to her and married 
h her, they lived together in perfect Happineſs 
, for ſome Time; when at length the Husband's 
Affairs made it neceſſary for him to take a 
Voyage to the Kingdom of Naples, where a 
great Part of his Eftate lay. The Wife loved 
im too tenderly to be left behind him. They 
had not been a Ship-board above a Day,when 
they unluckily fell into the Hands of an A. 
gerine Pyrate, Who carried the whole Com- 
pany on Shore, and made them Slaves. The 
Caſtilian and his Wife had the Comfort to be 
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under the ſame Maſter ; who ſecing how 
dearly they loved one- another, and gaſped 
after their Liberty, demanded a moſt exor- 
bitant Price for their Ranfom. The Ca tilian, 
though he would rather have died in Slavery 
himſelf, than have paid ſuch a Sum as he 
found would go near to Jryin him, was ſo 
moved. with Compaſſion towards his Wife, 
So he ſent repeated Orders to his Friend in 


(who happened to be his next Relation) 
ell his Eſtate, and. tranſmit the Mony to 

him. His Faiend. hoping that the Terms of 
his Ranſome might be made more reaſonable, 
= ynwilling to {ell an Eſtate which he him- 
ſelf had ſome Pr 55 of inherit! 1 
o many Delays, that three whole 
il away 9 — 14 8 ting beingdonsfr the 
THERE kappencd © five « Freach Re- 

ppened to a Frege. 

negado in the ſame Place 52 the Caſtilian 
| his Wife were ke riſoners. As this 
Fellow had in him all the Viyacity of his Na- 
tion, he often entertained the Captives with 
Accounts of his own Adventures; to which 
he ſometimes added à Song, or a Dance, or 


ſome other Piece of Mirth, to divert them 


during their Confinement. His Acquain- 
45 Ein 7 lrg 40 fog Gs * 
able eue to m ever | 

fces. The e Reue he vhs one Du 


in Converſation wh this 
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behave himſelf in that Exigency : He further 
told the R that he found it would 


enegado, 
be impoſſible for him to raiſe the Mony, un- 


leſs he himſelf might go over to diſpoſe of his 
Eſtate. The , after having repre- 
ſented to him that his A gerine Maſter would 
never conſent to his Releaſe 17 ſuch a Pre- 
tence, at length contrived a Method for the 
* to make his Eſcape in the Habit of 
as The Caſtilias ſucceeded in his 
ee having ſold his Eftate, being 
afraid leaſt the Mony: ſhould miſcarry by the 
Way, and determining to periſh with it ra- 
ther than loſe one who was much dearer to 
him than his Life, he returned himſelf in a 
little Veſſel that was gol to Algrers. It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe. the Joy he felt upon this 


Occaſion, when he c ed that he ſhould- 


ſoon ſee the Wife whom he ſo much loved, 
and endear himſelf more to her by this un- 
common Piece af Generoſi x. 

THE Renegado, during the Husband's 
Abſence, ſo inſinuated himſelf into the g90d- 
Graces of his young Wife, and ſo turned her 
Head with Stories of Gallantry, that ſne 
quickly thought him the fineſt Gentleman ſhe 
had ever converſed with. To be brief, her 
Mind was quite alienated from the honeſt Ca- 
ſtilian, whom ſhe was taught to look upon as 
2 formal old Fellow — the Poſſeſſion 
of ſo c ing a Creature. e had been in- 
ſtructed by the Renegado how to manage 
her ſelf upon his Arrival; ſo that ſhe recei- 
ved him with an Ds A of the utmoſt 
ts +! | 4 \.> .- L407 
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Love and Gratitude, and at length perſwaded 
him to truſt their common Friend the Rene- 
gado with the Mony he had brought over for 
their Ranſome; as not queſtioning but he 
would beat down the Terms of it, and nego- 


ciate the Affair more to their Advantage than 
they themſelves could do. The J Man 


admired her Prudence, and followed her Ad- 


vice. I wiſh I could conceal the Sequel of 
this Story, but ſince I cannot I ſhall diſpatch 
it in as few Words as poſſible. The Caſtilian 


Morning, upon his awaking found his Wife 
had left him: He immediately roſe and en- 
n with the Renegado about Break of Day. 
In a Word, her Lover 3 got all thin 
ready for their Departure, they ſoon ma 
their Eſcape out of the Territories of Algiers, 
carried away the Mony, and left the Caflilian 
in Captivity; who partly through the cruel 
Treatment of the incenſed Algerine his Ma- 
ſter, and partly through the unkind Uſage 
- his unfaithful Wife, died ſome few Mon 3 
er. a * F : Ki * 4 | 
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having ſlept 8 than ordinary the next 


e after her, but was told that ſhe was 
ee 
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HE following Letters are written with 
ſuch an Air of Sincerity, that T cannot 
deny the inſerting of tgem. 
Mr. SyzeTartoR, * n 1 
MH O you are every where in your Writings 
a Friend to Women, I do not remem- 
© her that you have directly confidered the 
mer Practice of Men in the Choice 
© of Wives. If you would pleaſe to emplo 
« your Thoughts upon that Subject, you woul 


; « eafily conceive the miſerable Condition ma- 
. 8 ay of usare in, whonot only from the Laws - 
1 


Cuſtom and Modeſty are reſtrained from 
| ing any Advances towards our. Wiſhes, - 
but are alſo from the Circumſtance of For- 
dune out of all Hope of being addrefled to 
| $2 whom we love. Under all theſe- 
© Diſadvantages I am obliged to apply my 
* ſelf to you, and hope I ſhall prevail with 
4 ru to print in your very next Paper the fol- 
ſowing Letter, which is a Declaration of 
paſſion to one who has made ſome feint 
© Addreſſes to me for ſome time. I believe 
© he ardently loves me, but the Inequality 
of my Fortune makes him think he cannot 
© anfwer it to the World, if he purſues his 
9 a * _ £ Deligns 
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<D by way of Marriage; and I believe, 
0 n Diſcerning, he diſco- 
c yered me looking at him the other Day un- 
« awares, in ſheh a manner as has raiſed his 
« Hopes of gaining me on Terms the Men 
« call eaſier. But my Heart is 2 on 
< 'this Occaſion, and if you know what Love 
and Honour are, you will pardon me that 
« T uſe no farther Arguments with you, but 
« haſten to my Lettertohim, whom Iwill call 
© Oroondates, becaufe if I do not ſucceed it 
c pave Lp yg ng N _ — te- 
garded you ſhall receive a Pair of Gloves 
5 4 my Wedding, ſent to you under the 
Name of Sfatirg. e (cp {0 
- ., To OROONDATES: 


« AFTER very much Perplexity in my 


N if,” and revolving how to acquaint 
Jou with my own Sentiments, and expo- 
« ſtulate 1 concerning yours, I haye 
choſen this Way, by which m can 
at once revealed to yon, or, if you ple 
Wy go If 14, | 

find the Effect which I hope from this, 


hole Affair mall be buried in Oblivion. 


„But alas! what am I going to do, when! 


< amabouttotell you that I love you? But ale 
2 al 


I Thave done fo, I am to aſſute you, 


< all the Paſſion which ever cured ten- 
dex Heart, I knowl can baniſh you from my 


Sight for ever, when I am convinced. that 


* you have no Inclinations towards me but to. 


ey 


rr, 


o not within few Day 


— a a «„ a  -— a, Ina ww 
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5 but what may 
Ady dranage, 5 # Mp of the 
mr oo the State of the 


S nate, CO OOSCE OUT Rae 


ud ye 8 © UP every thi lle 
a " Sos vic Rk 
| on is 
55 to 1 omen, and you Men 28 
; uy * de ned Probe and Plea- 


be 24 


Yr 
ſes e had it in your Power 
1 or your Wife, 
n you. that the latter is 


yaur Intereſt, and will contribute 
* more = your Pleaſure, 


you ng 4. in 85 ion of 
. herein I was 
to meet y nd be core he carried to- what Cor- 


7 fone of the Town you thought fit, to can- 


te 7 Which your wantonImagination 
; © yo in on On Poſſeſſion of one 
5 4 4 jo Youths and in the 


putation 1 Innocence You wauld ſoon 
aye eng hs am \Sprightly, Young; 
e 


hen Fancy is ſated, and 
$ — 


Ts) The 


E will ſuppoſe then the Scene was 


Promiſes it made it ſel If aſe, | 
ence which charm- 


. 


„ Ten 


< will find that the Pleaſure of a Debauchee 


< is only that of a Deſtroyer: He blaſts all the 


6 Fruit he taſtes, and where the Brute has 


_ © been devouring there is nothing left worthy 
the Reliſhof the Man. Reaſonreſumes her 


Place after Imaginationis cloyed ; and I am, 


_ © with the utmoſt Diſtreſs and Confuſion, to 


© behold my ſelf the Cauſe of uneaſie Refle- 
© ions-to you, to be viſited by Stealth, and 
« dwell for the future with the two Com- 
£ panions (the moſt unfit for each other in the 


„ World) Solitude and Guilt. I will not in- 


c ſiſt upon the ſhameful Obſcurity we ſhould 
© paſs/our Tine in, nor run over the little 
© ſhort ſnatches of freſh Air and free Com- 


"< merce which all People muſt be ſatisfied 


© with, whoſe Actions will not bear Exami- 
© nation, but leave them to your Reflections, 
* who have ſeen of that Life of which I have 
© but a meer Idea. #5 Bt 


.- © ON the other hand, If you can beſo good 


< may eee, 1 your ſelf all the | 
| erneſs with which Gratitude. can in- 
« ſpire a virtuous Woman. Whatever Grati- 
« fications you may promiſe your felf from an 


© and generousas to make me 85 5 


agreeablè Perſon, whatever Compliances 


from an eaſie 'Temper, whatever Conſola- 
« tions from a ſincere Friendſhip, you may 
expect as the Due of your Generoſity. What 


_ © at- preſent in your ill View you promiſe 
: «yourſelf from me, will be followed by Di- 


« ſtaſte and Satiety ; but the Tranſports of a 
< virtuous Love are the leaſt part of its Hap- 
as | | Pineis. 
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eſs. The Raptur es of Innocent 2 


Nie Lightnin 
« ther interrupt than 


to the Day, they ra- 
vance the Har of 


« it; How happy then is that Life to be where 
« the bigheſt Pleaſures of Senſe are but the 


« lower —— of its Felicity ? 

NOW aml to repeat to you the unnatural 
Requeſt of taking me in direct Terms. Iknow 
«© there ſtands between me and that Happi- 


* nels the baughty Daughter of a Man who can 


give you ſuitably to your Fortune. But if 
you weigh the Attendance and Behaviour of 


er who comes to you in Partnerſhip of your 


Fortune, and expects an Equivalent, with 
« that of her who enters your Houſe as honou- 
« red and obliged by that Permiſſion, wag 
« of the two will len chuſa? You, 

* will think fit to d a Day abroa 

© common Te: TEST o Men of "Senſe 
and Fortune, ſhe will think her ſelf ill uſed 
© in that Abſence, and contrive at home an 


© Expence- proportioned to the Appearance 
© which you make in the World, N e is in 


« all Things to have a regard to the — 


eee T'to-the ene 


© which you introduced me. The Commerce 
0 — 
c ' Alt 113 a 

Joy will ever enter into the Room 


© with you, and kind Wiſhes attend my Be- 


nefactor when he leaves it. Ask your felf, 
how would you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever 


de e Pleaſure of having laid zn immediate 


Ob- 


two will eternally have the 
„ between us of a Friend- 


» _—T 
r 
8 4 * 3 


=. 
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be y 3 ; _ akt rat 
he « in Wong 1 

OW not 

* Babes hi Melancho- 

comes me; but fall 

it i in yoult Power 

Wife, but TONE 

| T 
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Ain hs ſek, an mr — wot cn 
. £ ty ec 
Eſfay towards ies g. pr Lewis” NN, 
with. all his Acquificions, is not Maſter. of 
more People than at the ung of his 
Wars 3 nay, that for every Su ject he had ac- 
e be had folk hide tha wer his Inhe- 

nce : If Philarirhmus is not miſtaken in 
his Calculations, Lewir muſt have been im- 
poveriſt d by nis Ambition. 

THE Prince we ry lick Good as a ſo- 
7 Pro vate Perfon's E- 

ſkate ; and co Riches muſt en- 
eaſe of decreaſe in rtion to the Num- 
ber and Riches of lis 1 For Example: 
| N or Peffitence ſhould deſtroy alt the 
e of this Metropolis, (God forbid there 
Would be Room for fuch a yr poorer but 
if this ſhould be the Can] oy Queen muſt 
needs loſe 4 great Part of her Revenue, or 
m leaſt, what is charg d upon the City wu 
enereaſe the Burthen upon che reſt of hee Sub- 
jeRs. -- bitants here are not 
above a tenth Part of the 1 et as they 
are better fed, and 2 «614 ha 1 — 
ber other Subjects, the Cultoms an ns 

"their Confamption; the Impoſts 
Houſes, and other Taxes, do very 1 

bably make a fifth Part of the whole Revenue 
of the Crown. But this is not all; the Con- 
ſnwption of che City takes off a great Part of 


BEST ki 


8 of p 
1 . e Loſs then of ſuch a 
e a. N be ſenſible to the Prince, 
and viſible to the whole Kingdom. 
ON. the other Hand, if it ſhould pleaſe 


e of 22 


God to drop from Heaven a new People equal 


in Number, and Riches to the City," I ſhould 
be ready to think their Exciſes, Cuſtoms, and 
Houſe-Rent would. raiſe as great a Revenue 
to the Crown as would be loſt in the former 
Caſe. And as the Conſumption of this new 
Body would be a new Market for the Fruits 
of the Country, all the Lands, eſpecially 
tho moſt adjacent, would riſe in their year- 

ly Value, and pa greater year] 'Taxes to the 

blick. The Gain in this C le would be as 
ſenſible as the HEEL, Loſ: . 

- WHATSOEVER is aſleſs'd upon the 
General is levied upon Individuals. It were 
worth the while then to conſider what is 

paid by, or by Means of the meaneſt Subjects, 


in E ot to compute the Value of every 'Sub- 


jet to the Prince. 

FOR ne own Part, I ſhould believe that 
ſeven Eighths of the People are without Pro- 
perty'in in vg or the Heads of their Fa- 

milies, and forc'd to work for their daily 
Bread ; and that of this Sort there are ſeven 


Millions in the whole INand of Great Bri- 


tain: And yet one would imagine that ſeven 
Eighths of the whole People uld — 


S EET 55> 2 


1 
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at leaſt three Fourths of the whole Fruits of 
the Country. If this is the Caſe, the Sub- 
jects without Property, pay three Fourths 
of the Rents, and conſequently enable the 
landed Men to pay three Fourths of their Taxes. 
Now if ſo great a Part of the Land- Tax were 
to be divided by ſeven Millions, it would 
amount to more than three Shillings to every 
Head. And thus as the Poor are the Cauſe, 
without which the Rich could not pay this 
Tax, even the pooreſt Subject is upon this 
Account worth three Shillings yearly to the 
AGAIN: One would imagine the Con- 
ſumption of ſeven Eighths of the whole Peo- 


and Exciſes, And if this Sum too ſhould be 
divided by ſeven Millions, vis. the Num- 
ber of poor People, it will amount to mor 
than feven Shillmgs to every Head: A 
therefore 2 _ __ hs former Sum, 
r Su without Property, except 
And or Labour, is worth at leaſt ten 
Shillings yearly to the Sovereign. So much 
then the lofes with every one of her 
old, and gains with every one of her new 


bjects. 2 
WHEN 1 was got into this way of think: 
ing, 1 preſently grew conceited of the Argu- 


ment, and was juſt preparing to write a Let- 
ter of Advice to a Member of Parliament, 
for opening the Freedom of our Towns and 
Trades, for taking away all manner of Di- 
functions between t tives and Foreigners, 


GY” YE, ww 5 Ur ww oro ©» 


ple mould pay two Thirds of all the Cuſtoms 


* 
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for repealing our Laws of Pariſh Settlements, 
and removing every other Obſtacle to the 
Increaſe of the People. But as ſoon as I had 
recollected with what inimitable Eloquence 
my Fellow. Labourers had po gar the 
Miſchiefs of ſelling the Birth-right of Britons 
for a Shilling, of ſpoiling the pure Brit; 
Blood with foreign Mixtures, of introducing 
a Confuſion of Languages and Religions, and 
of letting in Strangers to eat the Bread out of 
the Mouths of our own People, I became fo 
humble as to let my Project fall to the Ground, 
and leave my Country to encreaſe by the or- 
7 way of Generation. ET} 
_ AST have always at Heart the Publick 
Good, ſo I am ever contriving Schemes to 
promote it; and I think I may without Va- 
nity pretend to have contrived ſome as 
wile as any of the Caſtle-builders. I had no 
ſooner given up my former Project, but my 
Head was preſently full of draining Fens and 
Marſhes, banking out the Sea, and joining 
new Lands to my Country; for ſince it is 
thought impracticable to increaſe the People 
to the Land, I fell immediately to conſider 
how much would be gained to the Prince by 
increaſing the Land to the People. 
IF the ſame Omnipotent Power which made 
the World, ſhould at this Time raiſe out of 
the Ocean and join to Great Britain an 
equal Extent of Land, with equal Buildings, 
Corn, Cattle, and other Conveniences and 
Neceſſaries of Life, but no Men, Women, 
nor Children, I ſhould hardly believe ar 
W. 7. 1 OP 
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would add either to the Riches of the-Peo- 
ple or Revenue of the Prince; for ſince the 
preſent Buildings are ſufficient for all the In- 
| habitants, if any of them ſhould forſake the 
old to inhabit the new Part of the Iſland, the 
| Increaſe of Houſe-Rent in this would be at- 
tended with at leaſt an equal Decreaſe of itin 
the other: Beſides, we have ſuch a Suffici- 
| ency of Corn and Cattle, that we give Boun- 
f ties to our Neighbours to, take what exceeds 
) of the former off our Hands, and we will 
, not ſuffer any of the latter to be imported 
q upon us by our Fellow Subjects; and for the 
remaining Product of the Country, tis alrea- 
k dy equal to all our Markets: But if all theſe 
0 things ſhould be doubled to the ſame Buyers, 
Q- the Owners muſt be glad with half their 2 
48 ſent Prices, the Landlords with half their 
10 eſent Rents; and thus by ſo great an En- 
iy MW largement of the Country, the Rents in the 
id whole would not increaſe, nor the Taxes to 
ng the Publick. - 1 
is ON the contrary, I ſhould believe they 
le would be very much diminiſhed ; for. as the 
- Land is only valuable for its Fruits, and theſe 
by are all periſhable, and for the moſt Part muſt 
either be uſed within the Year, or periſh 
de without Uſe, the Owners will get rid of them 
of MW at any Rate, rather than they ſhould waſte in 
an their Poſſeſſion : So that tis probable the an- 
nual Production of thoſe periſhable things, 
even of one Tenth Part of them, beyond all 
Poſſibility of Uſe, will reduce one half of 
0 Ci Pp | N 2 x their 
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their Valuei lt ſeems to be for this Reaſon that 
our Neighbour Merchants who engroſs all the 
Spiees, and know how great a — is 
equal to the Demand, deſtroy all that exceeds 
it. It were natural then to think that the 
Annual Production of twice as much as can 
be uſed, muſt reduce all to an Eighth Part of 
their preſent Prices; and thus this extended 
4 would not exceed one Fourth Part of 
its preſent Value, or pay more than one 
Fourth Part of the preſent Tax. _ 
II is generally obſerved, That in Coun- 
tries ef the greateſt Plenty there is the poor- 
-eſt Living; like the Schoolmen's Aſs, in one 
of my Speculations, the People almoſt ſtarve 
between two Meals. The Truth is, the Poor, 
"Which are the Bulk of a Nation, work only 
hat they may live; and if with two Days 
Babour they can get a wretched Subſiſtence 
or a Week, they will hardly be brought to 
work the other four: But then with the Wa- 
es of two Days they can neither pay ſuch 
Prices for their Proviſions, nor ſuch Exciſes 
to the Government. | | 
- THAT Paradox therefore in old Heſod 
er Netisu 'mrevr%, or Half is more than the 
Whole, is very applicable to the preſent Caſe; 
fince nothing is more true in political Arith- 
metick, chan that the ſame People with half 
ia Country is more valuable than with the 
hole. I begin to think there was nothing 
ahfurd in Sir V. Petty, hen he fancied if 
all the Highlands of Scotland, and — 
5 gdom 
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Kingdom of Ireland were ſunk in the Ocean, 
ſo that the People were all ſaved and br ht 
into the Lowlands of Great Britain; nay th 
they were to be reimburſt the Value of their 
Eſtates by the Body of the People, yet both 
the Sovereign and the Subjects 
be enriched by the very Loſs. 

IF the People ogly make the Riches, the 
Father of ten 1 Children is a greater Benefa- 
Ror to his Country than he who has added 
to it x0000; Acres of Land and . It 
is certain Lewss has join d vaſt Tracts of Land 
to his Dominions: But if Philarithmus ſays 
true, that he is not now Maſter of ſo many 
Subjects as before: we: may then account for 
his not being able to brin N Ar- 
mies into — Field, and for their being nei- 
ther ſo well fed, nor cloathed, nor paid: as 
formerly. The Reaſon is plain, Lewis "= 
needs have been impo 


en no not. onl 
Loſs of Subjects, of 2 : 
of Lands; T 
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Religentem eſſe oportet, Religioſum nefas. 
|... Incerti Auforis-apud Aul. Gell. 


I is of the laſt Importance to ſeaſon the 
e 


Paſſions of a Child with Devotion, which 


[dom dies in a Mind that has received an 
early Tincture of it. 1 it may ſeem 
extinguiſhed for a while by the Cares of the 
World, the Heats of Youth, or the Allure- 
ments of Vice, it generally breaks out and 
diſcovers it ſelf again as ſoon as Diſcretion, 
Conſideration, Age or Misforrunes have 
brought the Man to himſelf. ' The Fire may 
be covered and overlaid, ' but cannot be en- 
tirely quenched and ſmothered. 
A State of Temperance, Sobriety and Ju- 
ſtice without Devotion, 1s a cald, lifeleſs, in- 
ſipid Condition of Virtue; and is rather to 
be ſtiled Philoſophy than Religion. Devoti- 
on opens the Mind to great Con-eptions, and 
fills it with more ſublime Ideas than any that 
.are to be met with in the moſt exalted Sci- 
ence; and at the ſame time warms and agi- 
tates the Soul more than ſenſual Pleaſure. 


IT has been obſerved by ſome Writers, 


that Man is more diſtinguiſhed from the Ani- 
mal World by Devotion than by Reaſon, as 
ſeyeral Brute Creatures diſcover in their 
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Actions ſomething like a faint glimmering of 
Reaſon, though t ey betray in no ſingle Cir- 
cumſtance of their Behaviour any thing that 
bears the leaſt . Affinity to Devotion. It is 
certain, the Propenſity of the Mind to Re- 
ligious Worſhip; the Natural Tendency of 
the Soul to fly to ſome . Being for 
Succour in Dangers and Diſtreſſes; the Grati- 
tude to an inviſible Superintendent whichriſes 
in us upon receiving any extraordinary and 
unexpected good Fortune; the Acts of Love 
and Admiration with which the Thoughts of 
Men are ſo wonderfully tranſported in medi- 
tating upon | 
univerſal Concurrence of all the Nations un- 
der Heaven in the great Article of Adorati- 
on, plainly ſhew that Devotion or Religious 
Worſhip muſt be the effect of a Tradition 
from ſome firſt Founder of Mankind, or that 
it is conformable to the Natural Light of Rea- 
ſon, or. that it proceeds from an Inſtinct im- 
planted, in the Soul it ſelf. . For my part 1 
look upon all theſe to be the concurrent Cauſes, 
but which-ever of them ſhallbe aſſigned as the 
Principle of Divine Worſhip, it manifeſtly 
points to a Supreme Being as the firſt Au- 
thor of it. | | 
I may take ſome other Opportunity of con- 
ſidering thoſe particular Forms and Methods 
of Devotion which are taught us by Chriſti- 
anity, but ſhall here obſerve into what Errors 


even this Divine Principle may ſometimes. 


lead us, when it is not moderated by that 
XX N4 right 


the Divine Perfections; and the 
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right Reaſon which was given us as the Guide 
all our Actions. 
THE two great Errors into which a mi- 
ſtaken Devotion may betray us, are Enthu- 
| Gafm and Superſtition”  _ 
THERE is not a more melancholy Ob- 
ject than a Man who has his Head turned 
with Religious Enthuſiaſm. A Perſon that 
is crazed, though with Pride or Malice, is a 
Sigut very mortifying to Human Nature; 
but when the Diſtemper ariſes from any indi- 


ſcreet Fervours of Devotion, or too ititenſe an 


Application of the Mind to its miſtaken Du- 
ties, it deferves our Compaſſion in a more 
particular manner. We may however learn 
this Leſſon from it, that fince Devotion it 


ſelf (which one would be apt to think could 


not be too warm) may diſorder the Mind, 
umlets its Heats are tempered with Caution 
and Prudence, we ſhould be particularly care · 
ful to keep our Reaſon as cool as poſlible, 
and to 7 our ſelves in all Parts of Life 
againſt the Influence of Paffion, Imagination, 
and Conſtitution. n | 
DEVOTION, when it does not lie un- 
der the check of Reaſon, is very apt to de- 
generate into Enthuſiaſm. When the Mind 
finds her ſelf very much inflamed with her 
Devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to think 
they are not of her own kindling, but blown 


up by ſomething Divine within her. If ſhe 


indulges this Thought too far, and humours 

the growing Paſſion, ſhe at laſt flings her 

ſelf into imaginary Raptures and Extaſies i 
| an 
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nd when once ſhe fancies her ſelf under the 
tiffuence of a Divine Impulſe, it is no won- 
der if the flights Human Ordinances, and 
refuſes to c with any eſtabliſhed” Form 


| of Religion, as thinking her felf directed by 


#much ſuperfor Guide. | 
AS Enthufiaſm is a kind of Exceſs in De- 
votion, Superſtition is the Exceſs not only of 
Devotion, bur of Religion in general, ac- 
cording to an old Heat ing, quoted by 
Aulus Gellius, Religentem e oporeer, e 
gfloſum nefar:; A Man ſhould be Religious, 
not guperſtitious: For as the Author tells us, 
Nigidius obferved upon this Paſſage, that the 
Extis Words which terminate in o/#s ae. 

ving 


rally imply vitious Characters, and the 

of a uality to an Exceſs. * 

AN Enthuſiaſt in Religion is like an obſli- 
nate Clown, a Superſtitions Man like an in- 
ſpi& Courtier. Enthuſiaſm has ſomething in 
it of Madneſs, Superſtition of Folly. Moſt 
of the Sects that fall ſhort of the Church of 
England, have in them ſtrong Tinctures of 
Enthuſiaſm, as the Roman Catholick Religion 
is one huge overgrown Body of childiſh and 
idle Superſtitions. 2 | | 
THE Ryman Catholick Church ſeems in- 
deed irrecoverably loft in this Particular. If 
m abfurd Drefs or Behaviour be introduced 
in the World, it will ſoon be found out and 


diſcarded: On the contrary, a Habit or Ce- 


rettiony, though never fo ridiculous, which 
has taken uary in the Church, ſlicks in 
it for ever. A Gorhic Biſhop, n. 

a , p | t 
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it proper to repeat ſuch a Form in ſuch par- 
tichla Shoes of Another fancied it 
would be very decent if <> a Part of pub- 
lick Devotions were performed with a Mitre 
on his Head, and a Croſier in his Hand. To 
this a Brother Vandal, as wiſe as the others, 
adds an-antick Dreſs, which he conceived 


would allude very aptly to ſueh and ſuch My- 
ſteries, till by Degrees the whole Office has 


CEE into an empty Show. 
HEIR Succeſſors ſee the Vanity and 
Inconyenience of theſe Ceremonies, but in- 
ſtead of reforming, perhaps add others,which 
they think more , and which 
take Poſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and are 
neves to be driven out after they have been 
once admitted. I have ſeen the Pope offici- 
ate at Saint Peters, where, for two Hours 


together, he was buſied in putting on or off. 


. his different Accoutrements, according to 
the different Parts he was to act in them. 
NOTHING is fo glorious in the Eyes of 
Mankind, and ornamental to Human Na- 
ture, ſetting aſide the infinite Advantages 
which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong ſteady, mal- 
culine Piety; but Enthuſiaſm and - ya 
{tition are the Weakneſſes of Human Rea- 


ſon, that expoſe us to the Scorn and Deriſion 


of Infidels, and fink us even below the Beaſts 
that periſh, | cot 

IDOLATRY may be. looked upon as 
another Error ariſing from miſtaken Devoti- 
on; but becauſe Reflections on that Subject 
would be of no uſe to an Exgliſh Reader, 1 
ſhall not enlarge upon it. je pada 4 * 
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Sepe decem vitiis inſtructior odit & borret. Hor. 


HE other Day as I paſſed along the 
Street, I ſaw a ſturdy "Prentice-Boy 
puting with an Hackney-Coachman; and 
in an Inſtant, upon ſome word of Provocation, ' 
throw off his Hat and Perriwig, clench his 
Fiſt; and ſtrike the Fellow a Cut on the Face; 
at the ſame time calling him Raſcal, and tel-: 
ling him he was a Gentleman's - Son. The 
oung, Gentleman was, it ſeems, bound to a 
lackſmith ; and the Debate aroſe about Pay- 
ment for ſome Work done about a Coach, 
near which they fought. His Maſter, during 
the Combat, was full of his Boy's Praiſes ; . 
and as he called to him to play with Hand 
and Foot, and throw in his Head, he made 
allus who ſtood round him of his Party b 
declaring the Boy had very good Friends, and 
he could truſt him with untold Gold. As 1 
am generally in the Theory of Mankind, 1 
couſd not but make my Reflections upon the 
ſudden Popularity which was raiſed about the 
Lad; and perhaps, with my Friend Tacitus, 
fell into Obſervations upon it which were too 
great for the Occafion ; or aſcribed this ge- 
neral Favour to Cauſes which had nothing to 
do towards it. But the young Blackſmith's 
being a Gentleman was, methought, what 
5 WE 2 created 
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created him good Will from his preſent equa- 
lity with the Mob about him: Add to this, 
that he was not ſo much a Gentlemen, as not, 
at the-ſame time that he called himſelf ſuch, 
to. uſe as rough Methods for his Defence as 
his Antagoniſt. The Advantage. of his ha- 
ving good Friends, as his Maſter expreſſed it, 
was not lazily urged; but he ſhewed himſelf 
Quilties of Comage and AGivig,to contra 
ities ol Co Activity, to 
that of his being well Allyed, before his Birth 
was of: any Service to him. 

I one mightMoralize from this filly Story, 
a Man would fay, that whatever advantages 
of Fortune, Birth, or any other Good, Peo- 

1333 above the reſt of the World, t 
ſnew collateral Eminence beſides th 
Diſtinctions; or thoſe Diſtinctions will avail 
only to keep up common Decencies and Cere- 
monies, and not to preſerve a real place of 

or Efteem in the Opinion and com- 
* l e 3 : 

's procedure, in imagi- 
ning that nothing more is neceſſary than Pro- 
perty and ior Circumſtances to ſupport 
them in Diſtinction, in no way ſo 
much as in the Domeſtick part of Life. It is 
ordinary to feed their Humours into unnatu- 
ral-Excrefcences,. if I may ſofpeak, and make 
their whole Being» a wayward: and uneaſie 


Condition, for want of the obvious Reflecti- 


merce. It is not ying | 
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of a Family ; but Prudence, equal Behavi- 
our, with readineſs to Protect and Cheriſh 
them, is what-entittes a Man to that Chara- 
cter in their very Hearts and Bentiments. It is 
2 enough to obſerve, that Men 
their Dependants, from their ſole 
tive Fear, 1. all the good Effects which a li 
9 an affluent . and e- 
ot van cannot ce i 
— A Man wil have his Se 
juſt, diligent, ſober, and chaſte, for no o- 
ther Redions but the Terrour of loſing his 
Maſter's Favour; when all the Laws Di- 
vine and Human cannot keep him whom he 
ſerves within Bounds with Relation to 'any 
one of thoſe Virtues. But both in hes 
. Affairs, all N is not 
on Merit Virtue, is ene 
only by Artifice and — us you 


ſee Flatterers are the Agents in Families of 


Humouriſts, and thoſe ar „ 5a 
by any thing but Reaſon. e-Bates, di- 
ſtant Relations, poor Kinſmen, and indigent 
mr are the Fry with fupport the\Qe- 
_ humourſome rich Man. Heis 
— 5 d with Intelligence of he 
to him in Matters of no Gon- 
ſequence ; and area worms twenty Friends 
to defend him againſt the Inſinnatians daf one 
ho would perhaps cheat him of an old Goat. 
I hall-not enter into further Speculationnp- 
on this Subject atipreſent, but think the fol- 
lowing Letters and Petition are A of 


— * 


Mr. SyECTATOR, . 

c] Am Servant to an old Lady who is go- 
I verned by one ſhe calls her Friend; 
who is fo familiar an one, that ſhe takes up- 
© on her to adviſe her without being called to 
© it, and makes her uneaſie with all about her. 
© Pray, Sir, be pleaſed to give us ſome Re- 
© marks upon. voluntary Counſellors; and 
© let theſe People know, that to give any 
© Body Advice, is to ſay to that Perſon I am 
« your Betters. Pray Sir, as near as you can, 
_ © deſcribe that eternal Flirt and Diſturber of 
Families Mrs. Taperty, who is always vi- 
< ſiting, and putting People in a Way, as 
© they call it. If you can make her ſtay at 
© home one Evening, you will be a general 
© BenefaQtor to all the Ladies Women in 
£ 'Town, and particularly to | 
tg, AH 1 Tour loving Friend, 
e S8Siaſan Civil. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 5 

01 Am a Footman, and live with one of thoſe 
1 Men, each of whom is ſaid to be one of 
the beſt humoured Men in the World, but 
< that be is paſſionate. Pray be pleaſed 
c to inform them, that he who is onate, 
and takes no Care to command his Haſti- 
c neſs, does more Injury to his Friends and 
Servants in one half Hour than whole Years 
-< can attone for. This Maſter of mine, who 
js the beſt Man alive in common Fame, diſ- 
« obliges.Some-bodyevery Day he e 
* 252 « ſtrikes 


* 
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« ſtrikes me for the next thing I do becauſe 
he is out of Humour at it. If theſe Gen- 
« tlemen know that they do all the Miſchief 
that is ever done in Converſation, they 
would reform; and I who have been a Spe- 
© Rator of Gentlemen at Dinner for many 
« Years, have ſeen that Indiſcretion does ten 
© times more Miſchief than Ill- nature. But 
you will repreſent this better than, — 


Wu abuſed © 
Humble Servant, 
Thomas Smoaky. 


| To the SPECTATOR. 

| The humble Petition of John Steward, No- 
bert Butler, Harry Cook, and Abigail 
Chambers, in Behalf of themſelves and their 

Relations, belonging to and diſperſed in 
the ſeveral Services of moſt of the great 

Families within the Cities of London and 


f _ Sheweth, ne * 

t IHA T in many of the Families in which 
d 1 your Petitioners live and are * - 
'y © ed, the ſeveral Heads of them are w ally 
1 © unacquainted- with what is Buſineſs, and 
d © are very little Judges when they are well 
8 * or ill uſed by us your ſaid Petitioners. 

3 THAT for want of ſuch Skill in their, 


on Affairs, and by Indulgence of their 
on Lazineſs and Pride, they continually 
ET. Keep 
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© keep about them certain miſchievous Ani- 
mals called Spies. 

HAT wheneyer a Spy is entertained, 
© the Peace of that Houfe is from that Mo- 
ment baniſhed. 

THAT Spies never give an Account of 
nee nie but repreſent our Mirthand 
reedom by the Words Wantonneſs and 
< Diſorder 
THAT in all Families where there are 
© Spies, there is a * Jealouſie and Miſ- 
* underſtanding. 

THAT the Maſters and Miſtreſſes of ſuch 
* Houſes live in continual Suſpicion of their 
© ingenuous and true Servants, and are gi- 
ven up to the 1— of thoſe who are 
« falſe and 

HA ſuch Maſters and Miſtreſſes 

ho entertain Spies, are no longer more 
than Uyphers in their own Families; and 
that we your Petitioners are“ with great 
 Diſdain obliged to pay all our Reſped and 

expect all our from ſuch Spies. 


6 YOUR Petitioners therefore maſt hum- 
5 e * u would repreſent the 
Perſons af Condition; 
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babe pater, þ das bujus mibi nominis uſum, 
Nec falsa Clymene culpam ſub imagine celat; "Pp 
Pignora da, Genitor —— | Ov. Met. 


HERE is a looſe Tribe of Men whom 
I have not yet taken Notice of, that 
ramble into all the Corners of this great Ci- 
| ty, in order to ſeduce ſuch unfortunate Fe- 
males-as fall into their Walks, Theſe aban- 
doned Profligates raiſe up Hue'ineveryQuar- 
ter of the Town, and very often for a valua- 
ble Conſideration father 1t upon the Church- 
warden. By this means there are ſeveral Mar- 
ried Men who have a little Family in moſt of 
the Pariſhes of London and Weſtminſter, and 
ſeveral Batchelors who are undone by a Charge 
of Children. FRETS Veg 
* of EN a Man — . this — 
ing at large, and living upon the 
Cod, Be fads ſo much Game in 4 
lous City, that it is ſurpriſing to conſider the 
Numbers which he ſometimes Propagates. We 
ſee many a young Fellow, who is ſcarce of 
Age, that could lay his Claim to the Jus tr i- 
«wn Liberorum, or the Privileges which were 
granted by the Roman Laws to all ſuch: as 
were Fathers of three Children: Nay, I have 
heard a Rake who was not quite Five and 
Twenty declare himſelf the Father of a Se- 
Vol. III. O venth 
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venth Son, and very prudently determine to 
breed him up a Phyſician. In ſhort, the Town 
| sfull of theſe young Patriarchs, not to men- 
tion ſeveral battered Beaus, who, like heed- 
leſs Spend-thrifts that ſquander away their 
Eſtates before they Maſters of them, have 
raiſed up their whole ſtock of Children be- 
fore Marriage. SOLE : 

I muſt not here omit the particular Whim 
of an Impudent Libertine that had a little 
{ſmattering of Heraldry, and obſerving how 
the Genealogies of great Families were often 
drawn up in the ſhape of Trees, had taken a 
_ Fancy to diſpoſe of his own lllegitimate Iſſue 
in a Figure of the fame kind. 


e inen tempus et ingenc, 
Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos, 
| Miraturque nouas frondes, et won ſus ems. Virg. 


THE Trunk of the Tree was marked with 
his own Name, Vill. Maple. Out of the 
Side of it grew a large Barren Branch, In- 
ſcribed Maple, the Name of his unhap- 
py Wife. Head was adorned with five 

huge Boughs. On the bottom of the frſt 
was Written in Capital Characters Kate 

Cole, who branched put into three Sprigs, 
viz. William,Richard and Rebecca. Sal Tui- 
ford gave birth to another Bough that ſhot 
447 Sarah, Tom, Will. and Frank, The 

urd Arm of the Tree had: only a ſingle 
Infant in it, with a ſpace left for a ſecond, 

the Parent from whom it ſprung — 
8 ne 
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od her time, when the Author took, this 


Inge nious Device into his Head. The two 
ot 


er great Boughs were very lengifully 
loaden with Fruit of the ſame kind; beſides 
which there were many Ornamental Branches 
that did not bear. In ſhort, a more flouriſh- 
Ing,Free never came out of the Herald's Of- 
ce 
WHAT makes this Generation of Vermin 
ſo very Prolifick, is the indefatigable Diligence 
with which they apply themſelves to their 
Buſineſs. A Man des not 2 — 
watc and fatigues in a Campaign, t 
in the Courſe of a vicious Amour. As it is 
faid of ſame Men, that they make their Buſi- 
neſs their Pleaſure, theſe _ of Darkneſs - 
may be ſaid 2 make their Pleaſure their wy 
ſineſs. ht conquer their c * 
Inclinations with the Pains they are at in 
gratifying them 
NOR is the Invention of theſe Men leſs to 
be admired than their Induſtry and 4 
There is a Fragment of Apollodorus the Co- 
mick Poet (who was Contemporary wich 
Menander) which f is full of 2 as fal- 
lows. Thou may ft ſbut up thy Doors, ſays be, 
with Bars and Bolts: It will be impo 
the Blackſmith to make oy 10 . but a Cat 
and a Whore-maſter di find a way through 
them. In a Word, there is no Head fo full of 
ve” ems as that of a Libidinous Man. 
RE I topropoſe a Puniſhment for this 
1 Race of P bly mas it mould be to 
ſend them, * the 1 or third Offence, 
into 


\ 
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into our American Colonies, in order to Peo. 
ple thoſe Parts of her Majeſty's Dominions 


where there is a want of Inhabitants, and in 


the Phraſe of Diogenes to Plant Men. Some 


Countries puniſh this Grime with Death ; but 
I think ſuch a Baniſhment would be ſuffici- 


ent, and might turn this generative Faculty 


to the Advantage of the Publick. 
IN the meantime, till theſe Gentlemen may 
be thus diſpoſed of, I would earneſtly exhort 


them to take Care of thoſeunfortunate Crea- 


tures whom they have brought into the World 


by theſe indirect Methods, and to give their 


ſpurious Children ſuch an Education as may 


render them more virtuous than their Parents. 
This is the beſt Attonement they can make for 


their own Crimes, and indeed the only Me- 


thod that is left them to repair their paſt 
Miſcarriages. 


I would hkewiſe deſire them to conſider, 


whether they are not bound in common 
Humanity, as well as by all the Obligations 
of Religion and Nature, to make ſome Pro- 
viſion for thoſe whom they have not only gi- 
ven Life to, but entailed upon them, though 
= unreaſonably, a degree of Shame and 
'Difer 


ace. And here I cannot but take no- 
tice of thoſe depraved Notions which prevail 
among us, and which muſt have taken Riſe 
from our natural Inclination to favout a Vice 


to which we are ſo very prone, namely, that 
| Beleg and Cuc toldom ſhould be looked up- 
on as 


which is only due to Lewdneſs and Falſhood, 


eproaches, and that the Ignominy 
. ſhould 


„ <8 I. 


my © = . "— 
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ſhould fall in ſo unreaſonable a manner upon 


the Perſons who are Innocent. 


have been inſenſibly drawn into this Diſ- 
courſe by the following Letter, which is 
drawn up with ſuch a Spirit of Sincerity, 
that IJ queſtion not but the Writer of it has 
repreſented his Caſe in a true and genuine 
Light. F | 
AY I X, | 


* | Am.one of thoſe People who by the gene- 
. .> © ral Opinion of the World are counted 

both Infamous and Unhappy. | 
M Father is a very eminent Man in this 


Kingdom, and one who bears conſiderable 
Offices in it. I am his Son, but my Misfortune 
© 15,that I dare not call him Father, nor he with- 


out ſhame qyvn me as his Iſſue, I being ll- 


legitimate, and therefore deprived. of that 
« endearing: Tenderneſs and unparallel'd Sa- 
© tisfaction which a good Man finds in the 


© Love and Converſation of a Parent ; Nei- 


© ther have I the Opportunities to render him 
© the Duties of a Son, he having always car- 
« ried himſelf at ſo vaſt a Diſtance, and with 
* ſuch Superiority towards. me, that by long 
5 uſe I have contracted a Timorouſneſs when 
© before him, which hinders me from decla- 
ring my own Neceſlities, and giving him to 
© underſtand the Inconveniences I undergo. 

IT is my Misfortune to have been neither 
© bred a Scholar, a Soldier, nor to any kind 


of Buſineſs, which renders me entirely unca- 
« pable of making r for my ſelf with- 
FRY 03 out 
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< out his Aſſiſtance ; and this creates a conti- 
* nual Uneaſineſs in my Mind, fearing 1 ſhall 
in time want Bread; my Father, if I may 
© {0 call him, giving me but very fatnt Aſſu- 
c rances of doing any thing for me. 


© have hitherto lived ſomewhat like Gen- 


c tleman, and it would be very hard for me 
© to labour for my Living. I am in continual 
c Anxi pl tw my future Fortune, and under 
a great * Go the ſweet Con- 
© vexſation an Friendly Advice of my Pa- 
© rents; fo that I cannot look upon my {elf o- 
© therwiſe than as a Monfter ſtrangely ſprung 
up in Nature, which every one is aſhamed 
L " | 
I am thought to be a Man of ſome natu- 
© ral Parts, and by the continual reading whar 
© you have offered the World, become an Ad- 
£ mirer thereof, which has drawn me to make 
this Confeſſion; at the ſame time hoping, 
c if any thing herein ſhall touch you with a 
< Senſe of Pity, you would then allow me the 
© favour of your Opinion thereupon, as alſo 
© what part, I, being unlawfully born, may 
© claim of the Man's Affection who begot me, 
© and how far in your Opinion I am to be 
© thought his Son, or he acknowledged as my 
© Father. Your Sentiments and Advice here- 
in will be a great Conſolation and Satisfa- 
Int ction to, 


Tour Admirer aud 
0 = Himble Servant, 
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Er wultus nimium lubricus aſpici. Hor. 
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the Courier of Love, and that the Diſtreſ- 
ed in that Paſſion convey their Complaints 
to each other by my Means. The followin 
Letters have lately come tomy Hands, a 
ſhall have their Place with great Willingneſs. 


As to the Reader's Entertainment, he will, I 


hope, forgive che inſerting ſuch Particulars as 
to him may perhaps ſeem frivolous, but are 
to the Perſons who wrote them of the higheſt 
Conſequence. I ſhall not trouble you with 
the Prefaces, Compliments, and Apologies 


made to me before each Epiſtle when it was - 


defired to be inſerted; but in general they tell 
me, that the Perſons to who 
dreſſed have Intimations, by Phraſes and Al- 
luſions in them, from whence they came. 


To the Sothades. 


T Word by which I addreſs you, gives | 


you whounderſtand Portugueſe alively 
Image of the tender Regard I have for you. 
The SyzcraroR's late Letter from Sta- 
© tirg gave me the Hint to uſe the fame Me- 
© thod of explaining my ſelf to you. I am 
not affronted at the 1 7 your late Beha- 
| 4 | 


_ © yiour - 


] Am not at all diſpleaſed that I am become 


they are ad- 


find out what is your preſent Circumſtance 


| £ Madam, 5 
Ir is a ſtrange State of Mind a Man is in, 
8 a 
=. *whenthe very Imperfections ofa Woman 
he loves turn into Excellencies and Advanta- 
. < pes, 
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< your diſcovered you had in your Addreſſes 
© to me; but I impute it to the Degeneracy 


of the Age rather than your particular Fault. 
| ? As 1 aim at nothing more than being yours, 


© ] am willing to be a Stranger 

< your Fortune, or any Fi e which your 
< Wife might expect. to make in the World, 
* rovided my Commerce with you is not to 
< be a guilty one. I reſign gay Dreſs, the 


to-your Name, 


_ © Pleaſure of Viſits, Equipage, Plays, Balls, 


< and Operas, for that one Satisfaction of hav- 
ing you for ever mine. I am willing you 
© ſhall induſtriouſly conceal the only Cauſe of 


Triumph which 1 can know in this Life. 1 


< wiſh only to have it my Duty, as well as 
© my Inclination, to ſtudy your Happineſs. 


© If this has not the Effect this Letter ſeems - 


© to aim at, you are to underſtand that I had 
© a Mind to be rid of you, and took the rea- 
© dieſt AY to pall you with an Offer of what 
you would never deſiſt purſuing while you 


< received ill Uſage. Be a true Man; be my 
© Slave while you doubt me, and neglect me 


© when you think I love you. I defy you to 


with me; but I know while I can keep this 
© Suſpence, | 


1 am your admired 


— — — * — rr K Q ˙ 4 
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ges. I do aſſure you I am very much afraid 
« of venturing upon you. I now like you i 
« ſpite of my Reaſon, and think it an ill Cir- 
« cumſtance to owe one's Happineſs to no- 
« thing but Infatuation. I can ſee; you ogle all 
the young Fellows who look at you, and 
« obſerve your Eye wander after new. Con- 
« queſts every Moment you are in a publick 
place; and yet there is ſuch a Beauty in all 


« admire you in the very Act of endeavouring 
' © to gain the Hearts of others. My Condi- 

« tion is the ſame with that of the Lover in 
the Way of the World. I have ſtudied your 
© Faults ſo long, that they are become as fa- 
« miliar to me, and I like them as well as I 
do my on. Lock to it, Madam, and con- 
« fider whether you think this gay Behaviour 
© will appear to me as amiable when an Huſ- 
© band, as it does now to mea Lover. Thin 
are ſo far advanced, that we muſt proceed; 


« will be becoming in me to appear ſtill your 
© Lover, but not in you to be ſtill my Mi- 
ſtreſs. Gaiety in the Matrimonial Life is 
© graceful in one Sex, -but exceptionable in 
© theother. As you improve theſe little Hints, 
© you will aſcertain the Happineſs or Uneaſi- 
Tour moſt obedient, 
_ Moſt humble Servant, 


STR, 


your Looks and Geſtures, that I cannot but 


and I hope you will lay it to Heart, that it 


* 
| VV 
* & SEE. * 4 e * 
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© SIR, 
cM HEN Lit ar the Window, and you 
et the other End of the Room by 

my Couſm, I faw you catch me looking at 
© you. Since you have the Secret at haſt 
«* which I am fure you ſhoutd never have 
© known but by Inad vertency, what my E 
© {aid was true. But it is too ſooꝝ to 
eit with my Hand, therefore ſhall not fub- 


* tribe my * 
7 SRL 
| THERE, were ä nearer, 
i * and 1 know no Neceſſity you were un- 


res Fan 
toueh a Stick 


_ Bhilks. 


der to take up 1 C 
c laft Night "ber you tha thover 


22 that's pos. 


To Collonel fig in Spain, 
| (BEFORE this can reach the beſt of Huſ- 
bands and the fondeſt Lover, thoſe 
© tender Names will be 1 
* to me. The Indifpoſition in which you, to 
< 'obey the Dictates of your Honour and Du- 
6 ty, left me, has encreaſed mein me; and! 
© am acquainted by my Phyſicians I cannot 
ve a Week longer. At this time my Spi- 
« rits fail me; _ it is the ardent Love [have 
© for you that carries me beyond my Strength, 
and enables me to tell you the moſt pai 


Nude in the — of Death, is, _ 


3 
1 
K 
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« muſt, 
fort to you, that I have no Guilt harigs 


« 6h me, no unrepented Folly that sf ; 


* me ; but I paſs away my laff Hours in Re- 
« flexion upon the Happitiefs we have lived 
in together, and in Sorrow that it is {6 ſoon 
* to have an End. This is 4 Fraifty which I 
© hope is ſo far from criminal, that, methinks, 


« there is a kind of Piety in being {6 WIH. 


lng to be ſeparated from a State which is 


the Inſtitution of Heaven, and iffwhich we 


© have lived according to its Laws. As we 
now no more of the next Life, but that it 


© will be an happy one to the Good, arid n- 


© ſerable to the Wicked, why may we not 
© pleaſe our ſelves at leaſt to alleviate the Dif- 
* ficulty of reſigning this Being, in imagining 
© that we ſhall have à Senſe of What paſſes 
© below, and may poſſibly be imployed in 
* guiding the Steps of thoſe with whom we 
© walked with Innocence when mortal? Why 
may not I hope to go on in my uſual Work, 
d though unknown to you, be aſſiſtant 
* itt all the Conflicts of your Mind? Give 
© me leave to ſay to you, Oh beſt of Men, 
* that I cannot figure to my ſelf a greater 
« Happitieſs than in fuch an Employment: 
„To be preſent at all the Adventures to 
* which. humane Life is expoſed, to admini- 
* fer Slumber to thy Fyelids in the Agonies 
© of a Fever, to cover thy beloved Face in 
© the Day of Battel, to go with thee a Guar- 
© diath 10 * incapable of Wound or Pain, 
* where I have lohged „ 
w 


part with you. But let it be a Com- 


Ad Ru 
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© weak a fearful Woman. Theſe, my Dear, 
Fare the Thoughts with which I warm my 
© poor languid 


ver ſee thy Face again Farewell for ever. 


| Decipimur ſpecie ref 


- thoſe which are 
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| leart ; but indeed I am not 
© capable under my preſent Weakneſs of 
bearing the ſtrong Agonies of Mind I fall 
© into, when | form to my ſelf the Grief * 


< will be in upon your firſt hearing of my 


© parture. I will not dwell upon this, be- 
cauſe your kind and generous Heart will 


be but the more afflicted, the more the Per. 
----- © ſon for whom you lament. offers you Con- 
( © ſolation. _ My laſt Breath will, if Iam my 


« ſelf, expire in a Prayer for you. I ſhall ne- 
T 


*  \ 


N. 205. Thurſday, Offober 25. 
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I HEN I meet with any vicious Cha- 
V racter, that is not generally known, 
in order to prevent its doing Miſchief, 
draw it at length, and ſet it up as a Scare- 


crow: By which means I do not only make 


an Example of the Perſon to whom it belongs, 


but give Warning to all her Majeſty's Su 


jects, that they may not ſuffer by it. Thus, 
to change the Alluſion, I have marked out 
ſeveral of the Shoals and Quickſands of Life, 
and am . r in diſcovering 

concealed, in order to 


+ 


keep - 
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keep the Ignorant and Unwary from runnin 

4 them. It is with this Intention that 1 
publiſh the follqwing Letter, which brings 
to Light ſome Secrets of this Nature. 


', Mr: SPECTATOR, 6 42 
CT HERE are none of your Speculations 
Which read over with greater 2 
« than thoſe which are deſigned for the Im- 
« provement of our Sex. You have endea- 
« youred to correct our unreaſonable Fears 
and © Superſtitions, ' in your Seventh and 
Twelfth Papers; our Fancy for Equipage, 
© in your Fifteenth; our Love of Puppet- 

. © Shows, in your Thirty Firſt ; our Notions 

of Beauty, in your Thirty Third; our In- 

g clination for Romances, in your Thirty Se- 

venth; our Paſlion for French Fopperies, 
in your Forty Fifth; our Manhood and 
« Party-Zeal, in your Fifty Seventh; our A- 
8 _ © buſe of Dancing, in your Sixty Sixth and 
Sixty Seventh; our Levity, in your Hun- 
« dred and Twenty =, z our Love of 


* Coxcombs, in your Hundred and Fifty 
ly © Fourth and Hundred and Fifty Seventh ; 
[ our Tyranny over the Henpeckt, in your 


e- Hundred and Seventy Sixth. You have 
te « deſcribed the Pict᷑ in Jour Forty Firſt; the. 
S, Idol, in your Seventy Third; the Demurrer, 
b- © in your Fighry Ninth ; the Salamander, in 
your Hundred and Ninety Eighth. You 
© hve: likewiſe taken to mp our Dreſs, 
and repreſented to us the Extravagancies 
* we are often guilty of in that Particular. 
6 


9 * Fe 
2. * 8 
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ou have fallen upon our Patches, in your 
Fe and Fighey Fit; Our Cammodes 
* hou Ninety Eighth; our Fans, in your 
red and Second; our Riding-habits, 
_ © in your Hundred and Fourth; Our Hoop- 
tticoats, in your Hundred and Twenty. 
reach 3. beſides a great many little Ble. 
„ wiſhes, which you have touched upon in 
© your .ſeveral other Papers, and in thoſe 
© many Letters that are ſcattered pp and 
© down your Works. At the ſame time we 
« muſt gyn, that the Complements you pa 
© our Sex are innumerable, and that thoſ: 
* yery Faults, which you repreſent in us, are 
3 ned Mein Fs themlelyes, nor, as you 
Us. 
oats chat theſe your 3 are calcu- 
1941 or none but che faſhionable Part of 
Womankind, and for the Uſe of thoſe who 
© are rather indiſcreet than vicions. But, Sir, 
© there is a ſort of Proſtitutes in the lower 
© part of our Sex, who are a Scandal to us, 
* and very well deſerve to fall under your 
a = © Cenſure. 1 know it would debaſe your Pa- 
1 per too much to enter into the ar 
4 A female Libertines ; but as your 
| of it would 75 a do- 
27 12 2 2 wg ral Women of Virtue 
I Honour, whoſe Reputations fuer by 
4 * it, I hope you will not think it impr 
b give the ul ck ſome Accounts of r 
* ture. Tou muſt know, Sir, I am buf 
<40 write you os Letter by the Behaviour 
| eee oman, who having paſſed 


cher 


Sir, it is 
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her Youth in 8 moſt ſhameleſs State of Puo- 


« ſtitution, is now one of thoſe, who gain 
their Livelihood by ſeducing others, that 
« are younger than themſelves, and by eſta- 
« bliſlyng a Criminal Commerce between the 
© two Sexes. 1 % her os ph 
© to get . frequently periw a 
* vain young Fellow, that ſuch a Woman of 
© Quality, or ſuch a celebrated Toalt, enzer- 
© tains a Co I for we and wants 
nothing but an of revealing it. 
+ Nay, the has * Write Letters 
in the Name of a Woman of Figure, te 
* borrow Mony of one of theſe fookſh Ro- 
derigo c, Which the bas afterwards appro- 


priated to her own uſe: ln the mean time, 


; henght e 
6 t a Obligations to him, 
* who ſcarce knew his Name; and wender- 
ed at her Ingrati he has been with 
© her, that ſhe has not owned the Favanr, 
though at the ame time he was too much a 
Man of Honour to put her in mind of it. 

< WHEN this abandoned Baggage meets 
with a Man who has Vanity enough to give 
* Credit to Relations of this nature, ſhe turns 
* him to very good Account, by 
« Praiſes that were never uttered and dei- 
« yering Meſlages that were never ſent. As 
© the Houſe of this ſhameleſs Creature is fre- 
© quented by ſeveral Foreigners, I have heard 
© of another Artifice, out of which ſhe often 
* raiſes Mony. The Foreigner ſighs after 


* ſome Brit iſb Beauty, whom he only knows 


by 
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by Fame: Upon which ſhe promiſes, if he can 
© be ſecret, to procure him a Meeting. The 
Stranger, raviſh'd at his good Fortune, 
gives a Preſent, and in a little time is 
c introduced to ſome Imaginary Title. For 
8 E muſt know that this cunning Purveyor 
© has her Repreſentatives, upon this Occa- 
6 ſion, of ſome of the fineſt Ladies in the 
© Ki oo. By this means, as I am infor- 
< med, it is uſual enough to meet with a Ger- 
< an Count in Foreign Countries, that ſhall 
make his Boaſts of Favours he has received 
© from Women of the higheſt Ranks, and 
© the moſt unblemiſhed Characters. Now Sir, 
© what Safety is there for a Woman's Repu- 
© tation, when a Lady may be thus proſtitu. 
© ted as it were by Proxy, and be reputed an 
© unchaſte Woman; as the Hero inthe Ninth 


© Book of Dryden's Virgil is looked upon as 


a Coward, becauſe the Phantom which ap- 
peared in his Likeneſs, ran away from Tur- 
nut. Lou may depend upon what I relate 
© to you to be matter of Fact, and the Pra- 
c 'Qice of more than one of theſe Female Pan- 
ders. If you Print this Letter, I may give 
c ſome further Accounts of this vicious 
«< Race of Women. F | 


BELVIDERA. 
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I ſhall add two other Letters on different 
Subjects, to fill up my Paper. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Am a Country Clergyman, and hoy ou 
will lend me your Aſſiſtance, hope yo 


4 


£ ung 21 little Indecencies which cannot ſo 
* EY be expoſed from the Pulpit. + 
dow Lady, who ſtraggled this Sum- 5 
* mer from London into my Pariſh for the Be- 


+ nefit of the Air, as the ſays, every 
« Sunday at Church with many faſhipnable 
« Extravagances, to the great Aſtoniſhment 
of my Congregation. 
BUT what gives us the moſt Offence is 
her Theatrical manner of Singing the Pſalms. 
© She introduces above fifty [zalian Airs in- 
© to the Hundredth Pſalm, and whilſt we be- 
© gin A People in the old Solemn Lyne of 
© our Fore-fathers, ſhe in a quite different 
© Key runs Diviſions on the Vowels, and a- 
© dorns them with the Graces of Nicolini; 
© if ſhe meets with Eke or Aye, which are 
frequent in the Metre of Hopkins and Sterw- 
* hold, we are certain to hear her quavering 
them half a Minute after us toſome Tn 
© ly Airs of the Opera. 
© I am very far from being an Zoey t 
© Church Muck ; but fear this Abuſe of i it 
may make my Pariſh ridiculous, who al- 
c realy look on the Singing Pſalms as an En- 
< tertainment, and not part of their Devo- 
tion; beſides, I am apprehenſive that the 
C infection may ſpread, * Squire S2 * 
ho 
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. _* So by his Voice ſeems (if I may uſe the 


© Expreſlion) to be cut out for an Tralian 
* Singer was laſt Sunday practiſing the ſame 
© Airs. 8 | 

I know the Lady's Principles, and that 
© ſhe will plead the Toleration, which, (as 
« the fancies) allows her Non-Conformity in 
- © this Particular; but beg you to acquaint 
ber, that Singing the Pſalms in a different 
Tune from the reſt of the Congregation, 
is a ſort of Schiſm not tolerated by that Act. 


I am, SIR, your very bumble Servant, 


"<< r 1 7 
your Paper upon Temperance you pre- 
4 c eribe 8 us Rule 157 Drinking, = 
of Sir William Temple, in the following 
Words, The firſt Glaſt for my ſelf, the fi. 
© cond for my Friends, the third for good Hu- 
© mour, and the fourth for mine Enemies. Now, 
Sir, you muſt know that I have read this 
your SygEcTATOR in a Club whereof | 
am a Member, when our Preſident told us 
there was certainly an Error in the Print, and 
'-£ that the Word Gaſs ſhould be Bottle, and 
therefore has ordered me to inform you of this 
# 'Miſtake, and io deſire you to publiſh the 
following Errata. In the Paper of Saturday, 
© .Oftober 13. Col. 3. Line 11. for G read 
„„ Sho ne e | 
IJ. Tours, Robin Goodfellow. 


Top 


Friday, 


* 
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Quanto qui ſque ſibi plura negaverit, ' * 
© A Diis plara fer et Hor. 


nth. 1 


—— 


lue and eſteem thoſe who ſet a mode- 
rate Price upon their own Merit; and Self- 
denial is frequently attended with unexpe- 
ed Bleſſings, which in the End abundantly 
recompence ſuch Loſſes as the Modeſt ſeem 
to ſuffer in the ordinary Occurrences of Life. 
The Curious tell us, a Determination in our 
Favour or to our Diſadvantage. is made upon 
| our firſt Appearance, even before they know 
any thing of our Characters, but from the 


Intimations Men gather from our Aſpect. A 
3 Man, they ſay, wears the Picture of his Mind 
8 in his Countenance; and one Man's Eyes 


[ are Spectacles to his who looks at him to read 
bis Heart. But tho' that Way of raiſing an 
Opinion of thoſe we behold in-Publick is ve- 


their Words and Actions take as much upon 
themſelves as they can' but barely demand in 
the ſtrict Scrutiny of their Deſerts, will find 
their Acsompt leſſen every Day. A modeſt 


does his fortune; if either of them live to 
| the Height of either, ＋ will find r 
2 * TIAL $35 "FRCACELES 


THERE is Can den Rade tows 


fallacious, certain it is, that thoſe who by 


Man preſerves his Character, as a frugal Man 
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the other Errours which he has not Stock b 
him to make up. It were therefore a ;ult 
Rule to keep your Deſires, your Words and 
Actions; within the Regard you obſerve your 
Friends have for you ; and never, if it were 
in a Man's Power, to take as much as he poſ- 
ſibly might either in Preferment or Reputa- 
tion. My Walks have lately been among the 
mercantile Part of the World; and one gets 
Phraſes naturally from thoſe with whom one 
converſes : I ſay then, he that in his Air, 
his Treatment of others, or an habitual Ar- 
rogance to himſelf, gives himſelf Credit for 
the leaſt Article of more Wit, Wiſdom, Good- 
neſs, or Valour than he can poſſibly produce 
it he ĩs called upon, will find the World break 
in him, and conſider him as one who 
nas cheated them of all the Eſteem they had 
before allowed him This brings a Commiſ- 
Hon of Bankrupcy upon him; and he that 
might have gone on to his Life's End in 2 
e Way, by aiming at more than he 
ould, is no longer Proprietor of what he 
really had before, but his Pretenſions fare as 
all things do which are torn inſtead of being 
divided. ; 
THERE is no one living would deny 
Tuns the Applauſe of an agreeable and face- 
'tious Wit; or could poſhbly pretend that 
there is not ſomething inimitably unforced and 
_ diverting in his Manner of delivering all his 
Sentiments in Converſation, if he were able 
to conceal the ſtrong Deſire of Applauſe which 
ke betrays in every Syllable he utters, But 


they 
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they who converſe with him, ſee that all the 
Civilities they could do to him, or the kind 
things they could ſay to him, would fall ſhort 
of what he ern pects; and therefore inſtead of 
ſhewing him the Eſteem they have for his 
Merit, their Reflexions turn only upon that 
they obſerve he has of it himſelf. _ 

IF you go among the Women, and behold 
Ghriana trip into a Room with that theatri- 
cal Oftentation of her Charms, Mirtilla with 
that ſoft Regularity in her Motion, Cloe with 
ſuch an indifferent Familiarity, Corina with 
ſuch a fond Approach, and Roxane with ſuch 
a Demand of Reſpect in the great Gravity of 
her Entrance; you find all the Sex who un- 
derſtand themſelves, and act naturally, wait 
only for their Abſence to tell you that all 
thele Ladies would impoſe themſelves upon 
you; and each of them carry in their Beha- 
viour a Conſciouſneſs of ſo much more than 
they ſhould. pretend to, that they loſe what 
would otherwiſe be given them. 

remember the laſt time I ſaw Mackbeth, 
I was wonderfully taken with the Skill of the 
Poet, in making the Murderer form-Fears to- 
himſelf from the Moderation of the Prince 
whoſe Life he was going to take away He 
ſays of the King, He bore his Faculties ſo 
meekly ; and juſtly inferred from thence, that, 
all divine and humane Power would join to 
avenge his Death, who had made ſuch an 
abſtinent Uſe of Dominion. All that is in a 
Man's Power to do to advance his on Pomp 
and Glory, and forbears, is ſo much laid up. 

| P 3 — 
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againſt the Day of Diſtreſs ; and Pity will al- 
ways be his Portion in Adverſity, who acted 
with Gentleneſs in Proſperity. 

THE great Officer who foregoes the Ad- 
vantages he might take to himſelf, and re- 
nounces all prudential Regards to his own 
Perſon in Danger, has ſo far the Merit of a 
Volunteer; and all his Honours and Glories 
are unenvied, for ſharing the common Fate 
with the ſame Frankneſs as:they do who have 
no ſuch endearing Circumſtances to part with. 
But if there were no ſuch Conſiderations as 
the good Effect which Self-Denial has upon 
the Senſe of other Men towards us, it is of 
all ene the moſt deſirable for the agree- 
able Diſpoſition in which it places our own 
Minds. I cannot tell what better to fayof it, 
than that it is the very Contrary of Ambition; 
and that Modeſty allays all thoſe Paſſions and 
Inquietudes to which that Vice expoſes us. 
He that is moderate in his-Wiſhes from Rea- 
| ſan and Choice, and not refign'd from Sower- 
neſs, Diſtaſte, or Diſappointment, doubles 
all the Pleaſures of his Life. The Air, the 
Seafon, a Sun-ſhine Day, or a fair Proſpect, 
are Inſtances of Happineſs ; and that which 
he enjoys in common with all the World, (by 
his Exemption from tre Enchantments with 
which all the World are bewitched) are to 
him uncommon Benefits and new Acquiſiti- 
ons. Health is not eaten up with Care, nor 
Pleaſure interrupted by Envy. It is not to 

him of any Con e what this Man is fa- 
med for, or for w 


He 
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He knows there is in ſuch a Place an uninter- 
rupted Walk ; he can meet in ſuch a Com- 
y an agreeable Converſation. He has no 
mulation; he is no Man's Rival, but every 
Man's Well-wiſher ; can look at a proſperous 
Man, with a Pleaſure in refleding that he 
hopes he is as happy as himſelf ; and has his 
Mind and-his Fortune (as far as Prudence 
will allow) open to the Unhappy and to the 
Str anger. 2 1 7 
Lucceius has Learning, Wit, Humour, Elo-— 
uence, but no ambitious Proſpects to purſue 
with theſe advantages: therefore to the ordina- 
ry World he is perhaps thought to want Spirit, 
byt known among his Friends to have a Mind 
of the moſt conſummate Greatneſs. He wants 
no Man's Admiration, is in no Need of Pomp. 
His Cloaths pleaſe him if they are faſhionabſe 
and warm, his Companions are agreeable if 
they are civil and well-natured. There is 
witn him no Occaſion for Superfluity at Meals, 
for Jollity in Company, in a Word, for any 
thing extraordinary to adminiſter Delight to 
him. Want of Prejudice and Command of 
Appetite, are the Companions which make 
his Journey of Life fo eaſy, that he in all Pla- 
ces meets with more Wit, more good Chear, 
and more Good-Humour, than is neceſſary 
to make him enjoy himſelf with Pleaſure and 
datisfaction. Ji 2 Cs 
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Ne a/. Saturday, October 27. 
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. Omnibus in n qua ſunt a Gadibus uſque 
Amoram, & Gangem pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multam diverſa, remota 


Enis nebala Juv. 


N thy laſt Saturday's Paper 1 laid down 
ſome Thoughts upon Devotion in gene- 
ral, and ſhall here ſhew what were the No- 
ions of the moſt refined Heathens on this 
ubject, as they are repreſented in Plato's 
Dialogue upon Prayer, Entituled, Alcibiades 
the Second, which doubtleſs gave Occaſion 
fo Ju enal s Tenth Satyr, and to the Second 
has 


- 


tyr of Per/ius; as the 1:{ of theſe Authors 
almoſt tranſcribed the preceding Dia- 
Jogue, Entitled, Alcibiades the Firſt, in his 
ourth Satyr. 5 | 
The Speakers in this Dialogue upon Prayer, 
are Socrates and Alcibiades, and the Sub- 
ſtance of it (when drawn together out of the 
Intricacies and Digreſſions) as follows. 
' Socrates meeting his Pupil Alcibiades, as 
e was going to his Devotions, and obſer- 
ving his Eyes to be fixed upon the Earth 
wit eat Seriouſneſs and Attention, tells 
him, t he had Reaſon to be thoughtful 
dn that Occaſion, ſince it was poſſible for a 


Man to bring downEvils upon himſelf by his 
| own 


e 
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own Prayers, and that thoſe t which 


the Gods fend him in Anſwer to FA s Petiti- 


ons, might turn to his Deſtruction, This, 
ſays he, may not only happen when a Man 
prays for what he knows is miſchievous in its 

own Nature, as Oedipus implored the Gods 
to ſow Diſſention between his Sons, but 


when he Profs for what he believes would be 


for his Good, and againſf what he believes 
would be to his Detriment. This the Phi- 
loſopher ſhews muſt v2 pay | happen a- 
mong us, ſince moſt Men are blinded with 
2 Prejudice or Paſſiòn, which hin- 
er them from 3 things as are really 
beneficial to them. For an Inſtance, he asks 
Alcibiades whether he would not be tho- 
roughly pleaſed and fatisfied if that God, to 
whom he was going to addreſs himſelf, ſhould 
promiſe to make him the Soveraign of the 
whole Earth. Alcibiades anſwers, That he 
ſhould doubtleſs look upon fuch a Promiſe 
as the greateſt Favour that could be beſtowed 
upon him. Socrates then asks him, If after 
having received this great Favour he would 


be contented to loſe his Life, or if he would 


receive it tho' he was ſure he ſhould make 
an ill uſe of it. To both which Queſtions 
Alcibiages anſwers in the Negative. Socrates 
then ſhews him, from the Examples of others, 
how theſe might e the Effects 
of ſuch « Bleffing, then adds, that other 
reputed Pieces of good For as that of 


having a Son, or procuring the higheſt Poſt 
135 | in 


4 
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in a Government, are ſubje& to the like fatal 


Conſequences; which nevertheleſs, ſays he, 
Men ardently deſire, and would not fail to 
pray for, if they thought their Prayers might 
for the obtaining of them. 
HAVING eſtabliſhed this great Point, 
That all the moſt apparent Bleſſings in this 


- Life are obnoxious to ſuch dreadful Conſe. 


uences, and that no Man knows what in its 
Fears would prove to him a Blefling or a 
_ Curſe, he teaches Alcibiades after what man- 
ner he ought to pray, | 
IN. the firſt Place he recommends to him, 
as the Model of his Devotions, a ſhort Prayer, 
which a Greek Poet compoſed for the uſe of 
his Friends, in the following Words. 0 
Jupiter, give ws thoſe things which are good 
for us, whether they are ſuch things as we 


for, or ſuch things as we do not pray for; 
oe (Ln fr 07m us thoſe things which are 


 burtful, © though they are fuch things as we 


N. | 
7 1 N the ſecond Place, that his Diſciple may 


ask ſuch things as are expedient for him, he 


ſhews him that it is 1 neceſſary to 
apply himſelf to the Study of true Wiſdom, 
and to the Knowledge of that which is his 
chief Good, and the moſt ſuitable to the Ex- 
cellency of his Nature. | 

EN the third and laſt Place, he informs him 


that the beſt Methods he could make uſe of to 


draw down Bleſſings upon himſelf, and to ren- 
der his Prayers n be to live in a 
conſtant Practice of hi 


and 


FRE 


Duty towards the Gods, 
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and towards Men. Under this Head he v 
much recommends a Form of Prayer the Lace 
demonians made uſe of, in which they petiti- 
on the Gods to give them all good things, ſe 
long 4s they were virtuous. Under this Head 
likewiſe he gives a very remarkable Account 
of an Oracle to the following Purpoſe. - 
WHEN the Athenians in the War with 
the Lacedemonians received many Defeatsboth 
by Sea and Land, they ſent a Meſſage to the 
Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask the Reaſon 
why they who erected ſo many Temples to the 
Gods, and adorned them with ſuch coſtly Of- 
ferings; why they who had Inſtituted ſo ma- 
ny Feſtivals, and accompanied them with ſuch 
Pomps and Ceremonies; in ſhort, why the 
who had ſlain ſo many Hecatombs at their 
tars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful than the Lace- 
demonians, who fell ſo ſhort of themin all theſe 
Particulars. 'To this, fays he, the Oracle 
made the following Reply, I am better pleaſe 
ed with the Prayer of the Lacedemonians , 


then with all the Oblations of the Greeks. As 


this Prayer implied and encouraged Virtue in 
thoſe — made it; the Philoſopher proceeds 
to ſhew how the moſt vicious Man might be 
devout, ſo far as Victims could make bim, 
but that his Offerings were regarded by the 
Gods as Bribes, and his Petitions as Blaſphe- 
mies. He likewiſe quotes on this Occaſion 
two Verſes out of Homer, in which the Poet 
ſays, that the Scent of the Trojan Sacrifices 
was carried up to Heaven by the Winds; but 
that it was not acceptable to the Gods, who - 
| were 


ö ; 
| 2 
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were diſpleaſed with Priam and all his Peo- 


NH E Coneluſion of this Dialogue is very 
remarkable. Soerates having deterred Alci- 
biades from the Prayers and Sacrifice which 


. he was going to offer, by ſetting forth the 
_ *above-mentioned Difficulties of performing 
- that Duty as he ought, adds theſe Words, Me 


muſt therefore wait "till ſuch time as we may 
learm hom we ought to behave our ſelves to- 


wards the Gods, and towarde Men. But when 
will that time come, ſays Alcibiades, and who 


is it that will inſtruct us? For I would fain ſee 
this Man, whoever he is. It is one, ſays o- 
crates, who takes Care of you; but as Ho- 


mer tells us, that Minerva removed the Miſt 


from Dzomedes his Eyes, that he might plain- 
. diſcover both s and Men, ſo the 

rkneſs that hangs upon your Mind muſt be 
removed before you are able to diſcern what 
is Good and what is Evil. Let him remove 


from my Mind, ſays Alcibiades, the Darkneſs 


and what elſe he pleaſes, 1 am determined to 
refuſe nothing he ſhall order me, whoever he 
is, fo that I may become the better Man by 
it. "The remaining part of this Dialogue is 
very obſcure : There is ſomething in ic that 
would make us think Socrates hinted at him- 


- ſelf, when he ſpoke of this Divine Teacher 


who was to come into the World, did not 
he own that he himſelf was in this Reſpect as 
mueh at a Loſs, and in as great Diſtreſs as the 
reſt of Mankind. Pa ATR | 
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SOME learned Men look this Con- 
cluſion as a Prediction of our Saviour, or at 
leaſt that Socretes, like the High Prieſt, Pro- 

fied unknowingly, and pointed at that 
ivine Teacher who was to come into the 
World ſome Ages after him. However that 
may be, we find that this great Phi 
faw, by the Light of Reaſon, that it was ſuit · 
able to the Goodneſs of the Divine Nature to 
ſend a Perſon into the World, who ſhould 
Inſtruct Mankind in the Duties of Religion, 
and in particular, Teach them how to Pray, 

WHOEVER reads this Abſtract of Pla- 
fo's Diſcourſe on Prayer, will, I believe, na- 
turally make this Reflection, That the great 
Founder of our Religion, as well His 
own Example, as in the Form of Prayer 
which he taught his Diſciples, did not only 
keep up to thoſe Rules which the Light of 
N had great Philoſo- 


ature 1 1 this 
er, but inſtructed his Diſciples in the whole 
xtent of this Duty, as well as of all others. 
He directed them to the proper Object of 
Adoration, and taught them, according tothe 
them- 


third Rule above-mentioned, to'apply 
ſelves to him in their 'Cloſets, without Show 
or Oftentation, and to worſhip him in Spiri 
and in Truth. As the Zacedemoniens in thei 
Form of Prayer implored the Gods in gene- 
ral to give them all good Things fo long as 
they were Virtuous, we ask in particular chur 
our Offences may be forgiven, ar we forgive 
thoſe of others If we look into the ſecond 
Rule which Socrates has preſcribed, 23 
c 
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- *Fhat we ſhould apply our ſelves to the Know- 


ledge of ſuch Thin 


| as are beſt for us, this 
too is explained at large in the Doctrines of 
the Goſpel, where we are taught in ſeveral 


Inſtances to regard thoſe things as Curſes, 


Petition the Supreme Being for the coming of 


* 


which appear as Bleſſings in the Eye of the 
World ; and on the contrary to eſteem thoſe 
things as Bleſſings, which to The Generality 
of Mankind appear as Curſes. Thus in the 
Form which is preſcribed to us, we only pray 

00d, 


for that Happineſs which is our chief 


and the greatEnd of our Exiſtence, when we 


his Kingdom, being ſollicitous for no other 
Temporal B but our daily Suſtenance. 
On the other ſide, we pray againſt nothing 
but Sin, and againſt Evil in general, leaving 


it with Omniſcience to determine what is real- 


ly ſuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates 


| his Rules of Prayer, in which he recommends 
the above-mentioned Form of the Ancient 


Poet, we find that Form not only comprehen- 


ded, but very much improved. in the Peti- 
tion, wherein we Pray to the Supreme Being 


that hir Vill may be done: Which is of the 


our uſed, when he 


ſame. force with that Form which our Savi- 
prayed. againſt the moſt 
ignominious of Deaths, Ne- 


painful and moſt 


_ wertheleſs not my Will, but thine be done. 
This comprehenſive Petition is the moſt hum- 
ble, as well as the moſt prudent that can be 
offered up from the Creature to his Creator, 
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thing but what is for our Good, and that he 
knows better than our ſelves what is ſo. 


N' 208. Monday, October 29. : 


. =—Veniunt ſpectentur ut ipſa. Ov. 
Haveſeveral Letters from People of good 
Senſe, who lament the Depravity or Po- 

verty of Taſte the Town is fallen into with 

relation to Plays and publick Spectacles. A 

Lady in particular obſerves, that there is ſuch 

3 in the 5 of _ on 2 that 

eldom attend any thing but Imperti- 

EO It is indeed prodigious to obſerve 

how little Notice is taken of the moſt exalted 

Parts of the beſt Tragedies in e e $ 

nay it is not only viſible that Senſuality has de- 

voured all Greatneſs of Soul, but the under 

Paſſion (as I may ſo call it) of a noble Spirit, 

Pity, ſeems to be a Stranger tothe Generali- 

ty of an Audience. . The Minds of Men are 

indeed very differently diſpoſed; and the Re- 
liefs from Care and Attention are of one ſort 
in a great Spirit, and of another in an ordi- 
nary one e Man of a great Heart and 

a ſerious Complexion, is more pleaſed with 

Inſtances of Generoſity and Pity, than the 

light and ludicrous Spirit can poſſibly be with 

the higheſt Strains of Mirth and Laughter : 

It is therefore a —_— Proſpe&t, when 

we ſee a numerous Aſſembly loft to all ſeri- 


ous 
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That we ſhould apply our ſelves to the Know- 
ledge of ſuch Things as are beſt for us, this 
too is explained at large in the Doctrines of 
the Goſpel, where we are taught in ſeveral 

Inſtances to regard thoſe things as Curſes, 
which appear as Bleſſings in the Eye of the 
World ; and on the contrary to eſteem thoſe 
things as Bleſſings, which to The Generality 
of Mankind appear as Curſes. Thus in the 

Form which is preſcribed tous, we only pra 

for that Happineſs which is our chief Goo 

and thegreatEnd of our Exiſtence, when we 
Petition the Supreme Being for the coming of 
his Kingdom, being ſollicitous for no other 
Tem Bleſſings but our daily Suſtenance. 

On the other fide, we pray againſt nothing 

but Sin, and againſt Euil in general, leaving 
it with Omniſcience to determine what is real 

ly ſuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates 
his Rules of Prayer, in which he recommends 
the above-mentioned Form of the Ancient 
Poet, we find that Form not only comprehen- 
ded, but very much improved. in the Peti- 
tion, wherein we Pray to the Supreme Being 
that his Will may be done: Which is of the 
 _ ſame force with that Form which our Savi- 
our uſed, when he prayed. againſt the moſt 
painful and moſt gnominious of Deaths, Ne- 
_ wertheleſs not n Will, but thine be done. 
This comprehenſive Petition is the moſt hum- 
ble, as well as the moſt prudent that can be 
offered up from the Creature to his Creator, 
as it ſuppoſes the Supreme Being wills no- | 
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thing but what is for our Good, and that he 
knows better than our ſelves what- is ſo. 


— 8 
N' 208. Monday, October 29. c 


 —Veniunt ſpetentur ut ipſe. Ov. 
Haveſeveral Letters from People of good 
Senſe, who lament the Depravity or Po- 
verty of Taſte the Town is fallen into with 
relation to Plays and publick Spectacles. A 
Lady in particular obſerves, that there is ſuch 
a Levity in the Minds of her own Sex, that 
they ſeldom attend any thing but Imperti- 
nences. It is indeed prodigious to obſerve 
how little Notice is taken of the moſt exalted 
Parts of the beſt Tragedies in Shakeſpear ; 
nay it is not only viſible that Senſuality has de- 
voured all Greatneſs of Soul, but the under 
Paſſion (as I may ſo call it) of a noble Spirit, 
Pity, ſeems to be a Stranger tothe Generali- 
ty of an Audience. . The Minds of Men are 
indeed very differently diſpoſed; and the Re- 
liefs from Care and Attention are of one ſort 
in a great Spirit, and of another in an ordi- 
nary one e Man of a great Heart and 
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a ſerious Complexion, 1s more pleaſed with 

Inſtances of Generoſity and Pity, than the 

light and ludicrous Spirit can poſſibly be with 

the higheſt Strains of Mirth and Laughter : 
It is therefore a ——— Proſpet, when 

ly loft to all ſeri- 

ous 


we ſee a numerous Aſſem 
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gs us Entertainments, and ſuch Incidents as 
ould move one ſort of .Concern, excite in 
was a Quite contrary one. In the Traged 
the other *. when the Lady 
LID is conſcious of the Crime of murdering 
the King ſeems utterly aſtoniſhed at the 
News, and makes an Exclamation at it ; in- 
ſtead of the Indignation which is natural to 
ny 9 that ion is received 2 
: They were as merry when a 
e Was ſiabbed. It is certainly an Oc- 
ealion of Rejoycing when the Wicked are 
av eee ; 9 Woo | log 
a Triumph as is exerte oe 
| LOU / gay genenally Secs, hs the Ap- 
ooner moved than the Paiſion:: 
effion which alludes to dirt 

puts a Whole Row into a 
when a good Sentence that deſcri * 1 
ward Sentiment of the Soul, is received with 
the greateſt Coldneſs and Indifference. A 
Correſpondent of mine, upon this Subject, 


. has divided the Female Part of the Audience, 


and accounts for their Prepoſſeſſion a 2 
this reaſonable Deli 4 in — following 
ner. The Prude, he, as ſhe acts — 
in ——— ſo fo te: is gravely paces at a 
Come y at a Trage- 
Fr. ke © apy is ſo much caken up with 

| . her Eyes around the Audienca, an 
conſidering the Effect of them, that ſhe can- 
be expected to obſerve the Actors but a5 
are her Rivals, and take off the Obſer- 


| Wer Ie herſelf. Beſides theſe. 


Species 
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Species of Women, there are the Examples, 
r the firſt of the Mode: Theſe are to'be 
7 — ſed too well acquainted with what the 
or is going to 475 to be moved at it. Af. 
ter theſe one mention a certain flip- 
pant Set of Females, who are Mimicks, and 
are wonderfully diverted with the Conduct of 
il che People around thew, and are 
tors only of the Audience. But what is of 
Al the moſt to be lamented, is, the Loſs of a 
Party whom it would be worth preſerving in 
their rightSenſes „ theſe 
are thoſe whom we may indifferently call the 
bs or the Unaſſected. Lou may ſome- 
times ſee one of theſe ſenſibly touched with 
a well 2 t Incident but then ſhe is im- 
mediately ny prog obſerved: by the 
Men, 2 frowned at by ſome infetfible Su- 
periour of her own 3 that ſhe is aſhamed, 
and loſes the Enjoyment of the moſt latida- 
ble Concern, Pit - ag.” the whole Audi- 
ence is afraid of fall a Tear, and ſhun 
as a Weakneſs the "beſt ag rs Part of 


| our Senſe. e 


51 R. 


K A you are one that Joth not only need 
© to reform, but effects it amongſt Peo- 
le of any Senſe; makes me (who are one 

* 1 the greateſt of p< Admirers) give you 

* this Trouble, to defire you will (File the 

Method of us Females knowing when one 

© another is in Town: For they have now 

1 a Trick of never ſending to their Ac- 
OL, III, Q 5 quain- 


* 
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© quaintance when they firſt come; and if 


one does not viſit them within the Week 


©. which-they ſtay at home, it is a mortal 
Quarrel. Now, dear Mr. S y E c. either 
command them to put it in the Advertiſe- 
ment of your Paper, which is generally read 
3 Sex, or elſe order them to breathe 
their ſaucy Footmen, (who are good for 
nothing elſe) by ſending them to tell all their 
Acquaintance. If you think to print this, 


pray yu it into a better Stile as to the ſpel- 


ling Part. The Town is now filling eve 

Day, and it cannot be deferred, becauſe 
People take Advantage of one another by 
this Means, and break off Acquaintance, 
* and are rude: Therefore pray put this in 


your Paper as ſoon as you can poſſibly, to 


prevent any future Miſcarriages of this Na- 
6 ture. 1 am, as Lever ſhall be, 1 


* * 


Pray ſettle what ies Dear SpEC. 

© to de a proper No- | | 

© tification of a Per- | Your moſt obedient, 

« ſon's being in Town, doe hs: | 

and bow that differs  Fiamble Servant, 

according to People's ; 

Quality. Miary Meanwell. 
Mr. Sp ECTATr Om, Octob. the 20th. 


Have been out of Town, ſo did not meet 
1 © with your Paper dated Seprember the 
© z8th, wherein you to my Heart's Deſire ex- 
© pole that curſed Vice of inſnaring poor 


= es, Girls, and drawing them from their 
- 


riends. I aſſure you without Flattery it 


has ſaved a Prentice of mine from Ruin ; 


Q and 
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c and in Token of Gratitude, as well as for 


the Benefit of my Family, I have put it in 
a Frame and Glaſs, and hung it behind my 


© Counter. I ſhall take Care to make my 


c young ones read it every Morning, to for- 
« tify them againſt ſuch pernicious Raſcals. I 


* know not whether what you writ was Mat- 


© ter of Fact, or your own Invention; but 


© this I will take my Oath on, the firſt Part is 
* ſo exactly like what happened to my Pren- 


* tice, that had I read your Paper then, I 
© ſhonld have taken your Method to have ſe- 
* cured a Villain. Go on and proſper. 


7 bur moſt obliged humble $ ervant. 


Mr. Srrer Aro, 


© next, as you value a Lover's Prayers. You 
© ſee it is an Hue and Cry after à ſtray Heart 
© (with the Marks and Blemiſhes underwrit- 
ten) which whoever ſhall bring to you ſhall 
© receive. Satisfaction. Let me beg of you 
© not to fail, as you remember the Paſſion 
© you had for her to whom you lately ended 
© a Paper. Nen | = f 8 


Noble, Generous, Great, and Go 
But never to be underſtood ; ve 
Fickle as the Wind, ſtill changing, 
After every Female ranging 
Ponting, trembling, ſighing, dying, 
additfed much to hing 
+ Ts 


© &S 


c ITHOUT Raille 1 deſire. you to 
* inſert this Word for Word in your 


FLY 
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When the Siren s repeats, 
1 es it beats; 
oe er ſhall wear it, it will ſmart ber, 
And awhoeer takes it, takes a Tartar. 
e 
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E d ade b %% xaxi;. Simonides. 
122 are no Authors I am more plea- 
ſed with than thoſe who ſhew Human 
Nature in a variety of Views, and deſcribe 
the ſeveral Ages of the World in their diffe- 
rent Manners. A Reader cannot be more ra- 
tionally entertained, than by comparing the 
Virtues and Vices of his own Times, with 
thoſe which prevailedin the times of his Fore- 
fathers; and drawing a Parallel-in his Mind 
betweett his own private Character, and that 
of other Perſons, whether of his own Age, or 
of the Ages that went before him. The Con- 
templation of Mankind under theſe changea- 
ble Colours is apt to ſhame us out of any par- 
ticular Vice, or animate us to any particular 
Virtue, to make us pleaſed or diſpleaſed with 
our ſelves in the moſt proper Points, to clear 
our Minds 'of Prejudice and 1 
and to rectifie that Narrowneſs of Temper 

which inclines us to think amiſs of thoſe who 
differ from our ſelves, * | 
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IF we look into the Manners of the moſt 
remote Ages of the World, we diſcover Hu- 
man Nature in her Simplicity; and the more 
we comedownward towards our own Times, 
may obſerve her hiding herſelf in Artifices 
Refinements, Poliſhed inſenſibly out of 
Original Plainneſs, and at length entirely 


her 
loſt under Form and Ceremony, and (whar 

we call) Good-breeding. Read the Accounts 
of Men and Women as they are given us by = 
the moſt Ancient Writers, both Sacred an = 


Tron and you would think, you were 
ing the Hi of another Species. 
AMONG the Writers of Antiquity, there 
are none who inſtru us more openly in the 
Manners of their . vr Times in which 
lived, than thoſe who have employed 
themſelves in Satyr, under what Dreſs ſoever 
it ma __ as thereare no other Authors, 
who ovince it is to enter ſo directly into 
the ways of Men, and ſet their Miſcarriages 
in ſo ſtrong a Light. 
SIMONIDES, aPoetfamousin his Ge- 
neration, is I think Author of the oldeſt Sa- 
that is now extant; and, as ſome ſay, of 
the firſt that was ever written. This Poet 
flouriſhed about four hundred Years after 
the Siege of Trey, and ſhews by his way of 
Writing, the Simplicity or rather Coarſeneſs 
of the Age in which he lived. I have taken 
notice, in my Hundred and ſixty firſt Specu- 
lation, that the Rule of obſerving what the 
French call the bienſeance, in an Alluſion, has 
deen found out of latter Years; and that the 
—_ Q 3 Anci- 
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Ancients, provided there was a Likeneſs in 
their Similitudes, did not much trouble them- 
ſelves 'about the Decency - of the Compari- 
ſon. The Satyr or lambicks of Simonider, 
with which I ſhall entertain oy 3 in 

a 


the preſent Paper, are a remarkable Inſtance 
of what I formerly advanced. The Subject 
of this Satyr is Woman. He deſcribes the 
Sex in their ſeveral Characters, which he de- 
rives to them from a fanciful Suppoſition rai- 
ſed upon the Doctrine of Præ-exiſtence. He 
tells us, that the Gods formed the Souls of 
Women out of thofe Seeds and Principles 
which compoſe ſeveral kinds of Animals and 
Elements, and that their Good or Bad Diſ- 
fitions ariſe in them according as ſuch and 
uch Seeds and Principles predominate intheir 
Conſtitutions. I have tranſlated: the Author 
very faithfully, and if not Word for Word 
ene our Language would not bear) at leaſt, 
ſo as to comprehend every one of his Senti- 
ments, without adding any thing of my own. 
I have already apologized for this Author's 
want of Delicacy, and muſt further premiſe, 
that the following 1 only ſome of 
the lower part of the Sex, and not thoſe who 
have been refined by a Polite Education, which 
was not ſo common in the Age of this Poet. 


IN the Beginning God made the Souls of 
 Woman-kind out of different Materials, and in 
ſeparate State from their Bodies. | 

THE Souls of one kind of Women were 


fear ned out of thoſe Ingredients which compoſe . 
* * 1 | . | | ys . 8 4 
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a Swine. A Woman of this Make is a Slutt 
in her Houſe, anda Glutton at her Table. She 
is wncleanly in her Perſon, a Slattern' in her 
Dreſi'; and her Family is no better than a 
Daa nh fe tn nod and ene. 
A Second fort of Female Soul was formed 
out of” the ſame Materials that enter into the 
oſition of a Fox. Such an one is what we 
call a notable diſcerning Woman, who has an 
Inſight into every thing, whether it be good or 
bad. In this Species of Females there are ſome 
Virtuous and ſome Vicious, ' . 
A Third Kind of Women were made ub of 
Canine Particles. Theſe are what we com- 
monly call Scolds, who imitate the Animals 
out of” which they were talen, that are always 
buſy and barking, that fnart at every one who 
comes in their way, and liue in perpetual Clin. 
THE Fourth Kind of . Women were made 
out of the Earth. Theſe are your Sluggards, 
who paſs away their Time in Indolence and 
Ignorance, hover over the Fire a whole Min- 
ter, and apply themſelves with Alacrity to nc 
kind of” Buſmeſs but Eating THE Pb. EAK 5. 
THE Fifth Species of Females were. made 
out of the Sea. Theſe are Women of variable 
uneven Tempers, ſometimes all Storm and 
Tempeſt, ſometimes all Calm and Sunſhine. The 
Stranger who ſees one of theſe in her Smiles 
end Smoothneſs would cry her up for 4 Mira- 
cle of good Humour; but on a ſudden her Looks. 
and her Words are changed, ſhe is nothing but 
Fury and Outrage, Noiſe and Hurricane. 
Q4 THE 


* 
* 


* 1 
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THE Sixth Species were made up of the 
Tagredients which compoſe an Af, or a Beaſt 
4 Burden. Theſe are naturally exceed; 
Slotbful, but. the Husband's exerting his 
Authority will live hard Fart, and 


They are however 
paw to. Venereal Pleaſure, 


rant to the Offers f Love, that they flyin 

The Fake cheir Husband when be ap — 
them with Conjugal Endearments. This Spe. 
ties f Women are likewiſe ſubject to little 
_ Thefts, Cheats and Pilfermgs. 

+ THE Mare with a flowing Mane, which 
War never broke to any Servite Toil and La- 
bour,. compoſed an Eighth Species of Women. 
Theſe are they who have little regard for their 
 Husbands, who paſs away their Time in Dreſ- 
| ſong, Bathing and Perfuming ; who throw 

their Hair into the niceſt Curls, and trick it 
up with the faireft Flowers and Garlands, A 
Woman of this Species is a very pretty thing 
fer a Stranger to look upon, but very detrimen- 
tal to the Owner, wnleſs it be 4 King or 
Prince, who takes 4 Fancy to ſuch a Toy. 
IHE Ninth Species of Females were taken 
aut of the Ape. Theſe are ſuch at are bath 
ugly and ill. natured, who e nothing beau- 
tiful in themſelves, and endeavour to detract 
nn, ridicule every thing which appears 0 
in O0FDers. © r 
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nagement. She loves ber Husband, and is be- 
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THE Tenth and Species of Women 
mere made out of the Bee, and bappy is the 
Man wwho gets fuch an one for his Wife. She 
it altogether faultleſs and unblameable. Her 
Family flourijbes and improves by her good Ma- 


loved by bim. She brings him 4 Race of beau- 
tiful and virtuous Children. She diflinguiſbes 
— Sonam, her Sex. She is furrounded 
with Graces. She never fits among the looſe 
Tribe of Women, nor paſſes away her Time 
with them in wanton Diſcourſes. She is full 
of Firtue and Prudence, and is the beſt Wife 
that Jupiter can beſtou on Man. _ _ 
| conclude theſe Iambicks with the 
Motto of this Paper, which is a Fragment 
of the ſame Author. 1 Mar cannot poſſe > 
any thing that is better than a good Woman, 
* t ing that is worſe than's bad one. 

As the Poet has ſhewna great Penetration 
in this Di of Female racters, he has 
avoided the Fault which Juvenal and Mon- 
ſieur Boileax are ily of, the former in his 
Sixth, and the other 1n his laſt Satyr, where 
they have endeavoured to expoſe the Sex-in 
without doing Juſtice to the valua- 
Part of it. Such levelling Satyrs are of 
no uſe to the World, and for this reaſon 1 
have often wondered how the Frexch Author 
above-mentioned, who was a Man of exqui- 
ſite Judgment, and a Lover of Virtue, could 
think! n Nature a Subject for 8a- 
tyr in another of his Pieces, which 


. 
o 
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is called The Satyr upon Man. What Vice or 
Frailty ean a Diſcourſe correct, which cen. 
ſures the whole Species alike, and endea- 
vours to ſhew by ſome Superficial Strokes of 
Wit, that Brutes are the more excellent Crea- 
tures of the two? A Satyr ſhould expoſe no- 
thing but what is corrigible, and make a due 
Diſcrimination between thoſe who are, and 
thoſe who are not, the proper Objects of it. 


—— — 
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Neſcio quomodo inbaret in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum 
quoddam augurium futurorum; idque in maximis in- 
geniis altiſimiſqus animit & exiſtit maxime & ap- 
-paret” facillimo. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. 


Do the SPECTATOR. 
. $ 1 R, K 0 | 
J| Am fully perſwaded that one of the beſt 
Springs of generous and worthy Acti- 
© ons, is the having | generous and worthy 
Thoughts of our ſelves. Whoever has a 
mean Opinion of the Dignity of his Nature, 
will act in no higher a Rank than he has al- 
© lotted himſelf in his own Eſtimation: If he 
conſiders his Being as circumſcribed by the 
< uncertain Term of a few Years, his De- 
« ſigns will be contracted into the ſame nar- 
© row Span he imagines is to bound to his Ex- 


: iſtence. . 
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iſtence. How can he exalt his Thoughts 


to any thing great and noble, who only be- 
« lieves that, after a ſhort Turn on the Stage 
« of this World, he is to ſink into Oblivion, 
and to loſe his Conſciouſneſs for ever? 
FOR this Reaſon I am of Opinion, that 
© ſo uſeful and elevated a Contemplation as 
that of the Souls Immortality cannot be re- 
« ſum'd too often. There is not a more im- 
« proving Exerciſe to the human Mind, than 
to be frequently reviewing its own great 
« Privileges and Endowments'; nor a more 
« effeAual Means to awaken in us an Am- 
bition rais'd- above low Objects and little 
purſuits, than to value our ſelves as Heirs 
of Eternit. An A? 
CIT is a very great Satisfaction to conſi- 
« der the beſt and wiſeſt of Mankind in all 
Nations and Ages aſſerting, as with one 
Voice, this their Birthright, and to find it 
t ratify d by an expreſs Revelation. At the 
ſame time, if we turn our Thoughts in- 
ward upon our ſelves, we may meet with 
2 kind of ſecret Senſe concurring with the 
© Proofs of our own Immortality. + 4 
OU have in my Opinion rais'd a good 
preſumptive Argument from the encreaſin 
+ Appetite the Mind has to Knowledge, an 
to the extending its own Faculties, which 
* cannot be accompliſh'd, as the more re- 
ſtrainꝰd Perfection of lower Creatures may, 
in the Limits of a ſhort Life. I think ano- 
ther probable Conjecture may be _ 
| © rom 


= 
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© from our Appetite to Duration it ſelf, and 
c — — our Progreſs through 
the ſeveral Stages of it: We are complaining, 
© as you obſerve in a former Speculation, «f 
© the Shortneſs of Life, and yet are perpetu- 
© ally burrying over the Parts of it, to arrive 
© at certain little Settlements or imaginary 
« Pots of Reft which are diſperſed up and 
C down mir. © ö | 
© NOW let us conſider what happens to 
< us when we arrive at theſe imaginary Points 
4 of Ref Do we ſtop our Motion, and fit 
© down ſatisfy'd in the Settlement we have 
« gain'd ? or are we not ing the Boun- 
4 and marking out new Points of Reſt, 
c to which we forward with the like 
— — which ceaſe to be ſuch as 
as we attain them. Our Caſe is like 
4 chat of 'a Traveller the , who 
'< ſhould fancy that the Top of the next Hill 
muſt end his Journey becauſe it terminates 
his Proſpect; but he no ſooner arrives 
at it than he ſees new Ground and other 
Hills beyond it, and continues to travel on 
cas before. ; 
-£ THIS is fo plainly every Man's Condi- 
tion in Life, that there is no one who has 
© obſery'd any thing but may obſerve, that 
_ © as faſt as his Time wears away, his Appetite 
to ſomething future remains. The Uſe 
< therefore I would make of it is this, that 
< ſince Nature (as ſome love to expreſs it) 
does nothing in vain, or, to ſpeak proper- 


* 
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d « ly, fince the Author of our Being has plan- 
m Il © ted no wandering Paſſion in it, no Defire 
7, Wl © which bas not its Object, Futurity is the 
of Il © proper Object of the Paſſion ſo conſtantiy 
v- Wl « exercis*d' about it; and this Reſfleſnefs in 

ve il © the „this aſſigning our ſelves over 

ry Wl < to farther Stages of ion, this ſucceſ- 

nd il © five graſping at ſomewhat flill to come, ap- 

© pears to me (whatever it may to others) 

to Wl © as a kind of Inſtinct or natural Symptom 

its Wl © which the Mind of Man has of its o. Im- 

fit WM © mortality. © Ee nere 
I take it at the fame time for granted, 


that the Immortality of the Soul is-ſuffici- | 
© ently eſtabliſhed by other A ts ; and 


© if ſo, this Appetite, which otherwiſe would 
© be very unaccountable and abſurd,” ſeems 
very reaſonable, and adds Str to the 
© Conclufion. But I am amazed Lcon- 
3 — — — eng ak 
* who, in ſpi every Argument, ean form 
to themſelves a fullen Satisfaction in think - 
ing otherwiſe There is ſomething ſo piti- 
fully mean in the inverted Ambition of that 
* Man who can hope for Annihilation, and 
© pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole Fa- 
© brick ſhall one Day crumble into Duſt, and 
mix with the Maſs of inanimate Beings, that 
8 * deſerves our Admiration and Pi- 
© ty. Myſtery of ſuch Mens Unbelief is 
not hard to be penetrated; and indeed a- 
© mounts to nothing more than a ſordid Hope, 
* that: they ſhall not be immortal becauſe they 
dare not be ſo. 

«THIS 
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Hs brings me back: to my firſt Ob- 
« ſervation, and gives me Occaſion to ſay 
further, that as. worthy Actions ſpring from 
«© worthy: hts, ſo worthy "Thoughts are 
< likewiſe. the Conſequence of worthy Acti- 
ons: But the Wreich who has degraded 
„ himſelf below the —— — 
c is very willing to n his Pretenſions to 
c its — 10 luis in its Room a dark ne- 
« gative Happineſs in the Extinction of his 


1 .M TH E admirable Shateſpear has given 
c us a ſtrong Image of the unſupported Con- 
dition of ſuch a Perſon in his laſt Minutes, 
< in: the ſecond Part of King Henry the Sixth, 
< where Cardinal 7 >, pier who had been 
© concern'd in the Murder of the good Duke 


- © Humphrey, is repreſented on his Death-Bed. 


After ſome ſhort confus'd Speeches, which 
« thew 70 Imagination — j ——ͤ 
c juſt as he is expiring, King H ing 
© by him full of Compaſiion: — N 


Ted Cortlinal "if thiu thinkft on Heaven's Bliſs 


Hold up thy Hand, make Signal of that Hope 
- He lier, and makes no Sign! — 
IE Deſpair which is here ſhewn, with- 
out a Word or Action on the Part of the 
dying Perſon, is beyond what cou'd be 
painted by the moſt forcible Expreſſions 
Whatever. 5 | 12 
I ſhall not purſue this Thought further, 
6 but only add, that as Annihilation is not - 
I - 1 6 


cx 
4 3 
- 
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)b. be had with a Wim, ſo it is the moſt abject 
ſay thing in the World to wiſh it. What are 
om | © Honour, Fame, Wealth, or Power, when 
are compared with the gen erous 3 ; 
di- of a "Being without d, and a appineſs 
led ade uate to that Being 
© I thall trouble — no 9 ; but, with. 
6a certain ba which theſe Thoughts 
have given me, I reflect upon ſome things 
people 5 of you, (as they will of all Men 
© who. diſtin themſelves) which I hope 
© are. not true; and wiſh you 4 good a Man 
as you are an Author. 


Ian, SIR, 
7 our moſt 0vedient. humble Servant, 
2 | 
: Js 2 . 
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Fiflis mominerit nos Jacark, Fabulis.. | Phad. 


AVING lately tranſlated the Fragment 
of an old Poet, which deſcribes Wo- 
ind under ſeveral Characters, and ſup- 

oſs them to haye drawn their different 
anners and Diſpoſitions from thoſe Ani- 

mals and Elements-out of which he tells us 
er, they were compounded; I had ſome Thoughts 
to of H giving. the Sex their. Revenge, by laying 
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itt another Paper the many vicious 
which rrevall in the Male World, 
and ſhewing the different Ingredients that go 
to the making up of fach di t Humours 
and Conftitutions. Horace has a Thought 
which is ſomething a-kin to this, when, in 
order to excuſe himfelf to his Miſtreſs, for 
an Invective which he had written againſt her, 
and to account for that unreaſonable Fury 
with which the Heart of Man is often tran- 
ſported, be tells us, that when Promerhess 
. made his Man of Clay, in the kneading up 
of the Heart he ſeaſoned it with ſome furious 
Particles of the Lion. But upon turning 
this Plan to and fro in my Thoughts, I ob- 
ſerved ſo many unaccountable Humours in 
Man, that I did not know out of what A- 
* nimals to fetch them. Male Souls are diver- 
ſifyed with ſo many Characters that the World 
has not Varie Materials ſufficient to fur- 
niſn out their different Tempers and Inclina- 
tions. The Creation, with all its Animals and 
Elements, would not be large enough to ſup- 
ply their ſeveral Exttavagances. 


INSTEAD therefore. of . 
Thought of Smonizer, I ſhall obſerve that as 
he has ed the vicious Part of Women 
from the ne of Præ. exiſtence, ſome of 
the ancient Philoſophers have, in a manner, 
ſatyrized the viciqus Part of the Human 
Species ingeneral;from.a Notion of the Soul's 
Poſt-exiſtence, if I may ſo call it; and that 
as Simonides deſcribes” entering into 


the 
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the Compoſition of Women, others have re- 
eſented human Souls as entring into Brutes. 
is is commonly termed the Doctrine of 

Tranſmigration, which fuppoſes that human 

Souls, upon their bac he the Body, become 

the Souls of ſuch Kinds of Brutes as > They: moſt* 

reſemble in their Manners ; or to give an Ac- 

count of it, as Mr. Dryden has defcribed it 

in his Tranſlation, of Pythagoras his 

in the Fifteenth Book of Ovid, where that 

R dilluaces his- n fes ing. 


Thus all things ar? * Alter d, 17525 Be * 
Aud here 21 there th' unbody 4 Start fees: 
By Time, or Force, or Sickneſs diſpoſe obeſe A 
And lodges where it lights in Bird or 

Or bunte without till . Limbs it find, + 
And attnates thoſe according to their Kd. 
From Tenement to Tenenient is toſt d, 

The Soul 3s ſtill the are the Hage only 1% 


They let not Piety to flights © 
To pleaſe the Taſte 3 of G utton- Appetite ; 
2 ufer Inmate Souls ferure to dwell,  - 

Le rom their Seats your Parents you expel ; 2 
With rabid Hunger feed upon your Kind, F 
Or from a Beaſt diſladge « Brother's Mind. 4 


LA in the Viſion of Erus the ne. = 
at, whichl may poſſibly make the Subject of a Jv 
future Speculation, records ſome beautiful 6 
Tranfmigrations ; as that the Soul of Orphevs, 
who was muſical, melaricholy, and a Womah- = 
90 entered into a Swan; The Seu of E 1 

Vor, a BY 
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tax, Which was all Wrath and Fierceneſs, 
into a Lion; The Soul of Agamemnon, that 


was Rapacious and Imperial, into an Eagle; 


and the Soul of Ther/ites, who was a Mimick 
and a Buffoon, into a Monkey. 


.. Congreve, in a Prologue to one of bis 
Comedies, has touched Heb this Doctrine 
with great Humour. 


Thus Ariſtotle's Soul, of old ther wn Was, 
May now be damm d to animate an A,; 


Or is this Houſe, ought we / 
Ts doing 9 Nef, . flaw Beau, 


I ſhall plat The this Paper with ſome Letters, 
which m ulation. has pro- 
ee pondents will 


duced. v 800 
erved, "that the Spe- 


thew, 51 7 there o 


culation of that Day affects only the lower 


part of the Sen. 
From ES a Octob. 30, 1711. 


ur. r 


PON Reading Turſtay* Paper, | 
© find by by ſeveral Symptom 1 Shed ur 
* flitution, that I am a 

4 Piaeee to call it ſo, my Cal. is an 
eat Hive of Females which goes by the 
ame of the 4 28 e, where I am 


employed gathering together a lit- 
de fo of Gain fr om the fineſt Flowers 
6 kph. the Town, 55 ee the. Ladies and 


the Beaus. 


Children, 


* 
e ee 
* *. 3 4 oY 


I have a numerous Swarm of 
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Children, to whom I give the beſt Edyca- 
« tion I am able: But, Sir, it is my Misfor« 
tune gf TREE Ip 5 Drone who Bots 
c what I get, without bringing anythi 

c 1 the Common Stock. Now, Sir, as $ p 
the one Hand I take care not to behavem 1 
« ſelf towards him like a Waſp, ſo likewiſe 3 
would not have him look upon.me as an 
« Humble-Bee; for which Reaſon I do all 1 


© can to put him upon laying up Proviſi 
© for a Bad Day, 75 715 


uently repreſent to 

* him the fatal Efets his Sloth and Neg | 
* ligence may bring upon us in our old Age. : 
© I muſt beg that you will join with me in 1 
your Advice upon this Occaſion, and 
you will for ever oblige N 


Tour humble Servant, 


* ILL © 2550 | 1.5 FATS 
. | Picadilh, Oftober 31, 11. © 
J| Am joined in Wedlock for my Sins to one of 


thoſe Fillies who are deſcribed in the old 
Poet with that hard Name you gave d tbe 
* other Day. She has a flowing Mane, and 
* a Skin as ſoft as Silk: But, Sir, ſhe paſſes 
© half her Life at her Glaſs, and almoſt ruins 
© me in Ribbons. _ For my own part I am a 3 
„plain Handicraft Man, and in danger of _—_ 
© Breaking by her Lazineſs and Expenſive- Av 
« neſs. Pray Maſter, tell me in your pear = 
dere whether I may not expect of 2 
I RE. ; E 
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o eee 28 to take care of her Fa- 


15 7 11. and h her Hide WO Re 
5 RP Ts, e loving Friend, 
Jer on. hers e . 


226 eats, ches le, 08. 30. 
| 435 n til y pleaſed with the Humour of 
at, be os rind as to enlarge upon 


7 Our 's ril Death, 
1 oſiah Henpeck. 


. 2 You muſt know I am Marted 
© a Grimalkin. 2 


SIR. Wapping, October 31, 1711, 
— VER ſince your Specraror of Tuęſe 
| Eu laſt came into Ks Family, my "Hi 
« band is pleaſed to call me his Vedas; be 
© cauſe” the fooliſh old Poet that you have 
129 ſays, That the Souls of ſome 
f omen are made of Sea Water. This, it WW - 
« ſeems, has enco ed my Sauce-Box to be 
_« Witty; u hen Fam i 
„ cries Prithee =y Dear be Calm; 
chide one of m fame: , Prithee m 
© do not bluſter. "He had the Impudence 2 
bout an Hour ago to tell me, That he was MW . « 
© a Seafaring Man, and muſt expect to divide 
_ © his Life between Jform end —_—— 
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* I beſtir my ſelf with 2 in my Fa- 
« mily, it is high Sea in his Houſe; and when 
* I fir ſtill without doing any thing, his Af- 
fairs forſooth are Wind-bound, When I ask 
him whether it Rains, he makes Anſwer, 
elt is no matter, ſo that it be fair Heather 
within Doors. in ſhort, Sir, I cannot fi 
my Mind freely to him, but I either e! 
* or rage, or do ſomething that it is not fit 
for a Civil Woman to hear. Pray, Mr. 
* SPECTATOR, ſince you are ſo. ſharp upon 
other Women, let us know what Materials 
* your. Wife is made of, if you have one. I 
* ſuppoſe you would make us a Parcel of 
poor. ſpirited tame inſipid Creatures. But, Sir, 
would have you to know, we have as good 
paſſions in us as your ſelf, and that a Wo- 
* man was never deligned to be a Milk-Sop. 


E 


ww 1 


I * 


a N 
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Colla Jago, liber, liber dic, ſum age. Hor. 
hv; SPECTATOR, _ * | 


* 


* CoyexLey enjoys, in having ſuch a Friend 
as you to expoſe in proper Colours the Cru- 
\ elty and Perverſeneſs of his Miſtreſs. I 
1 R 3 have 


Never look upon my dear Wife, but 1 | 
£ think of the Happinefs Sir Rocex pe. 
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have very often wiſhed you viſited in our 
Family, and were acquainted with my 
© Spouſe ; ſhe would aftord you for ſome 
Months at leaſt Matter enough for one Spe- 
© Hator a Week. Since we are not ſo happy 
* as to be of your Acquaintance, give me 
© Leave to repreſent to you our preſent Cir- 
_ © cumſtances as well as I can in Writing. You 
© are to know then that I am not of a very 
+ different Conſtitution from Nathaniel Hen. 
© roof, whom you have lately recorded in 
. © your Speculations ; and have a Wife'who 
© makes a more tyrannical Uſe of the Know. 
© ledge of my eaſie Temper, than that Lady 
© ever pretended” to. We had not been 4 
Month married when ſhe found in me a 
© certain Pain to give Offence, and an Indo- 
.< lence that made me bear little Inconveni- 
r "ences rather than diſpute about them. From 
this Obſeryation it ſoon came to that Paſs, 
that if I offered to go abroad, ſhe would get 
© between me and the Door, kiſs me, and 
© fay ſhe could not part with me; then down 
_ again Hat. In a Day or two after this firſt 
© pleaſant Step towards confining me, ſhe 
declared to me, that I was all the World to 
© her, and ſhe thought ſhe ought to be all 
* the World to If, faid ſhe, my Dear 
© loves me as much as I love him, he will 
never be tired of my Company. This De- 
«- claration was followed by my being denied 
to all my Acquaintance ; and it very ſoon 
came to that Paſs, that to give an Anſwer 
© at the Door before my Face, the oye" 

| | © wo 


* 
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ſeribit, Tubet, vetat quod videtur? 
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would ask her whether was within or not; 
and ſhe would anſwer No with great Fond- 
© neſs, and tell me I was a good Dear. I will 
not enumerate more little Circumſtances to 
give you a livelier Senſe of my Condition, 
c E: tell you in general, that from ſuch 
« Steps as theſe at firſt, I now live the Life 
© of a Priſoner of State; my Letters are o- 
6 pened, and I have not the Uſe of Pen, Ink, 
© and Paper but in her Preſence. I never go 
© abroad t ſhe ſometimes takes me with 
© her in her Coach tb take the Air, if it may 


© be called ſo. When we drive, as we gene. 
© rally do, \ ow the Glaſſes up,-I have over- 
| © heard my | 


rvants lament my Condition 3 
* but they dare not bring me Meſſages without 
© her Knowledge, becauſe they doubt m 
© Reſolution to ſtand -- Sr the Midi 
of this inſipid Way of Life, an old Acquain- 
© tance of mine, Tom Meggot, who is a Fa- 
e __ 8 her, *. x, * to viſit me 
in ompany becauſe he ſings prettily, 
© has rouſed gg rebell, and eB his 
© Intelligence to me in the following Manner, 
ife is a great Pretender to Muſick, 
and very ignorant of it; but far gone inthe 
Italian Taſte. Tom goes to Armſtrong, the 
famous fine Writer of Muſick, and deſires 
* him to put this Sentence of Tully in the 
Scale of an 7ta/zan Air, and write it out for 
* my Spouſe from him. As illo mibi liber 
© cui mulier Imperat ? Cui leges imponit, præ- 
quis ni- 


are audet ? 


bil imperanti negare, nibil recuſc a 
* - „ © poſeit & 


believe I was not a little de 


4 
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8 paſcit? dandum. eft vocat? veniendum. e- 


Jicit? abeundum. minitatur? Entimeſtendum. 
Does be live like a Gentleman who is com- 
© manded by a Woman ? He to whom ſbe gives 
© Law, grants and denies what ſhe pleaſes? 
© wha can neither deny her any thing ſhe acks, 
Cor refuſe to do any thing ſhe commands? 

«TO be ſhort, my Wife was extremely plea- 
© ſed with it; faid the Italian was the only 
C LANES e for Muſick ; and admired how 
< won y tender the Sentiment was, and 


© how pretty the Accent is of that Language; 


with the reſt that is ſaid by Rote on that 
« Occaſion. Mr. Meggot is ſent for to fing 
< this Air, which he performs with mighty 
< Applauſe; and my 1 ife is in Extaſy on 
the Occaſion, an glac fo find, by my be- 
© ing ſo much pleaſed, that I was atlaſt come 
into the Notion of the Italian; for, ſaid ſhe, 
it grows upon one when ane once comes to 
© know a little of the Language; and W 
Mr. Meygor, (ing again thoſe Notes, Nihil 
* Imperanti negare, nihil recu fare. You may 
ighted with m 

* Friend Tom's Expedient to alarm me, anc 
in Obedience to his Summons I give all this 
Story thus at large; and I am reſolved, 
© when this appears in he Ty; to .de- 
© clare for my ſelf. The Manner of the In- 
* ſurrection I contrive by your Means, which 
* ſhall be no other than that Tom Meggot, who 


is at out Tea-Table every n. ſhall 


* read it to us; and if my Dear can take the 


+ Hint, and ſay not one Word, but 48 7 


2 by 


: 
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I be the Beginning of a new Life without 


. further lanation, it is very well; for 

h * 8s ſoon as the Sectator is "ory out, 1thall, "es 

N © without more ado, call for the Coach, name $ 
7 the Hour when I ſhall be at home, if I come 

1 21 all, if 1 do not they may go to Dinner. 


If my T only ſwells and ſays nothin 
Ten an o gut together, and all is well, 
fad dre; but if ſhe begins to com. 
mand or expoſtulate, you ſhall in my next to 
you receive a full Account of her Reſiſtance 

and Submiſſion; the ſubmit the dear thing 

6 * muſt to, | 


4 


513, * Loa e 1 
I. Tour weſt obedient humble Servant, © © 3 
15 Antony Freeman. 1 


7. F. © T hope I need not tell you that I de- 
| fire this may be in your-ve ner. 


2 


— 


N 21 Saturday, dere 3. 


e. Fr conſeis i. Vg. 


TT is the great Ani Secret of Chriſtiani- 
1 ty, if I may uſe that Phraſe, to manage our 
Actions to the beſt Advantage, and BER 
them in ſuch a manner, that every thi 
90 may turn to Acco at that great 


1 An. Ys „ 410.4 ot 
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TED every thing we have done will beſet be. 
re us. | 

IN order to give this Conſideration its full 
weight, we ma caſt all our Actions under the 
Diviſion of ſuch as. are in themſelves either 
Good, Evil or Indifferent. If we divide our 
Intentions after the ſame manner, and conſi- 
der them with regard to our Actions, we may 
diſcover that great Art and Secret of Religi- 
on which I hade here mentioned. 

A Good Intention joined to a Good Acti- 
on, gives it 1ts r Force and Efficacy ; 
joined to an Evil Action, extenuates its Ma- 
lignity, and in ſome caſes may take it wholly 
away; and joined to an Indifferent Action, 
turns it to a Virtue, and makes it meritori- 
ous, as far as Human Actions can be ſo. 
IN the next Place, to conſider in the ſame 

manner the Influence of an Evil Intention up- 
on our Actions. An Evil Intention perverts 
the beſt of Actions, and makes them in rea- 
lity what the Fathers with a witty kind of 

— —_— kt nog - _ 1 
World, ſo many ſhining Sins. It deſtroys 
Innocence of an indifferent Action, and gives 
an Evil Action all poſſible Blackneſs and Hor- 
ror, or in the emphatical Language of Sacred 
Writ makes Sin exceeding Sinful. WR? 

IF, in the laſt Place, we conſider the Na- 
ture of an Indifferent Intention, we ſhall find 
that it deſtroys the Merit of a Good Action; 

abates, but never takes away the Malignity 
of an Evil Action; and leaves an Indifferent 
Action in its natural ſtate of » 7 
"4; HEE W 
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IT is therefore of unſpeakable Advantage 


to poſſeſs our Minds with an habitual Good 


Intention, and to aim all our Thoughts, Words 
and Actions at ſome laudable End, whether 
it be the Glory of our Maker, the Good of 
Mankind, or the Benefit of our own Souls. 
T HIS is a ſort of Thrift or Good Husban- 
dry in Moral Life, which does not throw a- 
way any ſingle Action, but makes every one 
go as far as it can. It multiplies the Means 
of Salvation, encreaſes the number of our Vir- 
tues, and diminiſhes that of our Vices. 
THERE is 1 Devout, tho” 
not ſo ſolid, in Acoſas Anſwer to Limborct, 
who Objects to him the Multiplicity of Cere- 
monies in the Jewiſh Religion, as Waſhings, 
Dreſſes, Meats, Purgations, and the like. The 
Reply which the Jew makes upon this Occaſi- 
on, is, to the of my Remembrance, as 
follows: © There are not Duties enough (ſays+ 
he) in the eſſential Parts of the Law for a 
© zealous and active Obedience. Time, Place 
and Perſon are requiſite, before you have 
L 1 of putting a Moral Virtue 
© into ice, We have therefore, ſays he, 
« enlarged the Sphere of our Duty, and made 
many things which are in themſelves Indif- 
* ferent a Part of our Religion, that we may 
© have more Occaſions of ing our Love 
to God, and in all the Circumſtances of Life 
be doing ſomething to pleaſe him. | 
wenne pala the Saperfitionsof beg 
voure@ to te the tions of the Ro- 
man lick Religion with the ſame ki 
OM 


viniſts, as to. the 


other to abſtain from every thing which may 
poſſibly difpleaſe hi 
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of Apology, where he pretends to conſider 


the different — 2 the Papiſts and the Cal- 
| Points wherein they 
He tells us, that the former are 


diſagree 
actuated by Love, and the other by Fear; 


and that in their Expreſſions of Duty and 


Devotion towards the Supreme Being, the 
former ſeem particularly careful to do every 


thing which may poſſibly pleaſe him, and the 


BUT notwithſtanding this plauſible Rea- 


fon with which both the Jew and the Roman 
Catholick would excuſe their reſpective Su- 
perſtitions, it is certain there is ſomething in 
them very 2 to Mankind, and de- 
ſtructive to Religion. 

of tw us Ceremonies make ſuch Acti- 


Becauſe, the Injunction 


ons Duties, as were before Indifferent, and 


by that means renders Religion more burden- 


ſome and difficult than it is in its own Nature, 


betrays many into Sins of Otniſſion which 
they could not otherwiſe be guilty of, and 
fixes the Minds of the Vulgar to the ſnadowy 
uneſſential Points, inſtead of the more weigh- 


ty and more important Matters of the Law. 
THIS zealous and active Obedience howe- 


ver takes Place in the great Point we are re- 


commending; for if, inſtead of preſcribing 


to our ſelves indifferent Actions as Duties, 


we apply a good Intention to all our moſt in- 


different Actions, we make our very Exiſtence 
one continued Act of Obedience, we turn 


My Diverſions and Amuſements to our * | 
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nal Advantage, and are pleaſing him (whom 
we are made to pleaſe) in all the Circumſtan- 
ces and Occurrences of Liſa. 
II 'is this Excellent Frame of Mind, this haly 
Officionſaeſ7 (if I may be allowed to call it ſuch) 
which is recommended to us by the Apoſtle 
in that uncammon Precept, wherein he di- 
rects us to propoſe to our ſelves the Glory of 
our Creator in all our moſt indifferent Acti- 
* whether we eat or drink,” or whatſoever 
We 40. FCC 
A Perſon therefore, who is poſſeſſed with 
ſuch an habitual good Intention as that which 
I have been here ſpeaking of, enters upon no 


Aingle Circumſtance of Life; without conſi- 


dering it as well-pleaſing to the great Author 
of his Being, conformable to the Dictates of 
Reaſon, ſuitable to human Nature in gene- 
ral, or to that particular Station in which Pro- 
vidence has placed him. He lives in a per- 
petual Senſe of the Divine Preſence, regards 
himſelf as acting, in the whole Courſe of his 
Exiſtence, under the Obſervation and In- 
ſpection of that Being, who is privy to all his 
Motions and all his Thoughts, who knows 
his dum: ſitt ing and his upriſing, who' is about 
. bis Path, and about bis Bed, and ſpieth out 
. all bis Ways... In a Word, heremembers that 
the Eye of his Judge is always upon him, and 
im every Action he reflects that he is doing 
what is commanded or allowed by Him who 
will hereafter either reward or puniſh it. This 
was the Character of thoſe Holy Men of _ 
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who in that beautiful Phraſe of Scripture are 
faid to have walked with God. 
IE EN 122 my ſelf 5 a Taper 
, generally conſider how I ma 
88 the particular Virtue, which 
treat of, by the or Examples of the 
ancient Heathens; jg means, if poſſible, 
to ſhame thoſe who have greater Advantages 
of knowing their and therefore ——_ 
er Obligations to orm it, into a better 
Courſe of Life : Beſides, that many among 
* are e *. 8 — to DR fairer 
caring to a opher, to a 
> Chriſtian Wis I | 
I ſhall therefore produce an Inſtance of this 
excellent Frame of Mind in a Speech of So- 
crates, Which is quoted by Eraſmus. This 
great Philoſopher on the Day of his Executi- 
on, a little before the * of Poiſon was 
bro to him, entertaining his Friends with 
a Dilcourſe on the Immortality of the Soul, 
has theſe Words. Whether or no. God will 
approve of | my 'Attions I know not, but this 1 
am ſure of, that I have at all times made it 
my Endeavour to pleaſe him; and I have à good 
e that this my Endeauour will be accepted 
| Ai We find in theſe Words of that great 
* the habitual good Intention which 1 
Would here inculcate, and with which that 
Divine Philoſopher always acted. I ſhall on- 
ly add that Eraſmus, who was an unbigotted 
Roman Catholick, was ſo much tranſported 
with this Paſſage of Socrates, that he could 
«ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a 2 5 
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and deſiring him to pray for him; or as that 
ingenious and learned Writer has expreſſed 
Fra a V my ann ere «#4, 
refieet on [ſuch a Jpeech pronounce ſuch 4 
Perſon, I van ſctarce 7. 72555 2 — 
Socrates, ora pro nobis. O holy Socrates, 
pray for ur. . Je- . S 


Did ſome Time ago lay before the World 

the unhappy Condition of the trading Part 
of Mankind, who ſuffer by want of Punctua- 
- lity in the Dealings of Perſons above them; 
but there is a Set of Men who are much more 
the Objects of Compaſſion than even thoſe, 
and theſe are the Dependants on great Men, 
whom they are pleated to take under their 
Protection as ſuch as are to ſhare in their 
Friendſhip and Favour. Theſe indeed, as 
well from the Homage that is accepted” from 
them, as the Hopes which are given tothem, 
are become a ſort of Creditors; and theſe 
Debts, being Debts of Honour, ought, ac- 
cording to the accuſtomed Maxime, to be firſt 
„„ „ n 

WHEN I ſpeak of Dependants, I would 
not be underſtood to mean thoſe who are 
worthlefs'in themſelves, or who, without a 
tk AS ny 
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=nyCall, will preſs into the Company of their 
I mean thoſe who either have it not. in their 


uhh 85 8 wav yas 5 Gon to aſliſt — 
riends; but 1 of ſuc Leagu a nes where 
there is paar Obligation on the one 
tres and Merit and Expectation on the 0- 


-THE- Diviſion of Patron and Client, may, 
I believe, include -a Third of our Nation; 
the Want of Merit and real Worth in the Cli- 
ent, will ſtrike out about Ninety nine in a 
Hundred of theſe; and the Want of Ability 
in Patrons, as many of that Kind. Bnthowe- 
ver, I muſt beg leave to ſay, that he who 
will take up another's Time and Fortune in 
his Service. thoꝰ he has no Proſpect of reward- 
ing his Merit towards him, is as unjuſt in his 
Dealings as he who takes up Goods of a 


Tradeſman without Intention or Ability to 


pay him. Of the few of the Claſs which 1 
think it to conſider, there are not two in ten 
who ſucceed; inſomuch, that I know a Man 
of good Senſe who put his Son to a Black- 
ſmith, tho an Offer was made him of his be- 
ee as a Page to a Man of Quality. 
There are not more Cripples come out of the 
Wars, than there are from thoſe great Ser- 
vices ; ſome through Diſcontent loſe their 
Speech, ſome their Memories, others their 
Senſes or their Lives; and I ſeldom ſee a Man 
_ - thorowly diſcontented, but I conclude he has 

had the Favour of ſome great Man. I haye 

_known of ſuch as have been for twenty Yeats 
N F _ togetlier 


ad a e 
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together within a Month of a good Employ- 
ment, but never arrived at he Happincts br 
being poſſeſſed of any thing Ua 
THERE is nothing more ordinary, than 
that a Man who is got into a conſiderable 
Station, ſhall imthediately alter his manner 
of treating all his Friends, and from that mo- 

ment he is to deal wich you as if he were 

your Fate. You ate no longer to be con- 

Tulted, even in Matters which concern 4 

ſelf, but your Patron is of a Species above 

you, and a free Communication with you is 
dot to be expected. This perhaps may be 
your Condition all the while he bears Office, 
and when that is at an End you are as inti- 
mate as ever you were, and he will take it 
very ill if you Keep the Diſtance he preſeri- 
{4 you towards him in his Grandeur. One 
would think this ſhould be a Behaviour a Man 
could fall into with the worſt Grace imagi- 
nable; but they who know the World have 
ſeen it more than once. I have often, with 
ſecret Pity, heard the ſame Man who has pro- 
feſſed his Abhorrence againſt all kind of paſ- 
five Behaviour, loſe Minutes, Hours, Days, and 

Years in a fruitleſs Attendance on'one who 

had no Inelinatioh to befriend him, It is ve- 

ty much to be regarded, that the Great have 
one patticulat Privilege above the reſt of the 

World, of being {18w in receiving Impreſſi- 

ons of Kindneſs, and quick in taking ce. 

The Elevation above — Fg of re 

except in very great Minds, makes Men To 

| Vol. en Biddy 
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__ giddy that they do not ſee after the ſame 
Manner they did before: Thus they deſpiſe 
their old Friends, and ſtrive to extend their 
Intereſts to new Pretenders. By this Means 
it often happens, that when you come to know 
how you loſt ſuch an Employment, you will 
find the Man who got it never dreamed of 
it; but, forſooth, he was to be ſurprized in- 
to it, or perhaps ſollicited to receive it. Up- 
on ſuch as theſe a Man may per- 
haps grow out of Humour; if you are ſo, all 
Mankind will fall in with the Patron, and you 
are an Humouriſt and untractable if you are 
capable of being ſower at a Diſappointment: 
But it is the ſame thing, whether you do or 
do not reſent ill Uſage, you will be uſed af- 
ter the ſame Manner; as ſome good Mothers 
will be ſure to whip their Children till they 
i them for crying. 
THERE are but two Ways of doin 

any thing with great People, and th 
are by making your ſelf either conſiderable 
or agreeable: The former is not to be attain- 
ed but by finding a Way to live without them, 


or concealing that you want them; the lat- 


ter, is only by falling into their Taſte and Plea- 
_ fures: This is of all the Employments in the 
World the moſt ſervile, except it happens to 
be of your own natural Humour. For to be 
agreeable to another, eſpecially if he be 2 
bove you, is not to be poſſeſſed of ſuch Qua- 
lities and Accompliſhments as. ſhould render 

you agreeable in your ſelf, but ſuch as make 
you agreeable in reſpec to him. An Imitati- 
POND + | on 
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on of his Faults, or a Compliance, if not Sub- 
ſervience, to his Vices, muſt be the Meaſures 
of your Conduct. Ge 37 rn 

| HEN it comes to that, the unnatural 


State a Man lives in, when his Patron plea- 
ſes, is ended; and his Guilt -and Complai- 
ſance are obj to him, though the 
who rejects him for his Vices was not only 
— of ger NR e 

e a young Woman who wen up t 
— which made her — — has not 
only loſt his Time, but alſo the Virtue which 
could render him capable of reſenting the In- 
jury which is done him. 
IT would be endleſs to recount the Tricks 
of turning you off from themſelves to Per- 
ſons who have leſs Power to ſerve you, the 
Art of being ſorry for ſuch an unaccountable 
Accident in your Behaviour, that ſuch a one 
(who, perhaps, has never heard of you) op- 
poſes your Advancement; and if you have 
my thing more than ordinary in you, that vou 
are flattered with a Whiſper, that tis no 
Wonder People are ſo ſlow in doing for a Man 
of your Talents, and the like. 

FTER all this Treatment, I muſt ſtill 
add the pleaſanteſt Infolence of all; which I 
have once or twice ſeen; to wit, That when 
a filly Rogue has thrown away one Part in 
three of his Life in unprofitable Attendance, 
it is taken wonderfully ill that he withdraws, 
-= is reſolved to employ the reſt for him- 
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WHEN we conſider theſe things, and re- 
fie upon ſo many honeft Natures (which one, 
who makes Obſervation of what paſſes may 
have ſeet!) that have miſcarried by fuch ſort 


of Applications, it is toe melancholy a Scene 


to dwell upon; therefore I ſhall take another 

portunity to diſeourſe of good Patrons, 
and diſtinguiſh ſuch as have done their my 
to thofe-who have depended upon them, 


were not able to act without their Favour. 


Worthy Patrons are like Plato's Guardian An- 
Is, Who are always doing good to their 
ards; — gent Patrons are like Epi- 


curnus's oor is lolling on the Clouds, 
and inſtead of = 4 — down Storms 
and Tempeſts on th of 1 


— 


2 


* 215. Taſty, wee 
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1 omar didiciſſe Cotte artes 


* mores, nec fit eſs foros. Os. 
1 Conſider an Human Soul without Edu- 
0 


cation like Marble in the Quarry, which 
ws none of its inherent Beauties, till the 
Skill of the Poliſher fetches out the Colours, 
makes the Surface ne, and diſcovers every 
ornamental Cloud, 8 Vein that runs 
thro the Body of it; ucation, after the ſame 
manner, <a works upon a noble Mind, 
draws out * iew every latent Virtue Ran 

er- 
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Perfection, which without ſuch Helps are n 
ver able to make their Appearance. 

I F my Reader will give me leave to ch 
the Allufion ſo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make 
uſe of the ſame Inſtance to illuſtrate the Force 
of Education, which Ariſtotie has brought to 
explain his Doctrine of Subſtantial Forms, 
when he tells us, that a Statue lies hid in a 
— of „ ea Bragg 3 that _ —— of the 

tuary only away the ſuperfluous 
Matter, and — the Rubbiſh. © The Fi- 
e is in the Stone, the Sculptor only finds 


* > 


Education is to an Human Soul. The Phi- 
loſopher, the Saint, or the- Hero, the Wiſe, 
the C , or the Great Man, _ often lie 
hid and concealed ina Plebean, which apro- 
= Education 'might' have difenterred, and 
ve brought to Light. I am therefore much 
delighted with Reading the Accounts of Sa- 
vage Nations, and with contemplating thoſe 
Virtues which are wild and uncultivated; to 
ſee Courage exerting it ſelf in Fierceneſs, 
Reſolution in Obſtinacy, Wiſdom in Cunning, 
Patience in Sullenneſs and Deſpair. | 
"MENS Paſſions operate varioufly, and 
in different kinds of Actions, accor- 
ng as they are more or leſs rectiſied and 
ſwayed by eaſon. When one hears of Ne- 
groes, who upon the Death of their Maſters, 
or upon changing their Service, hang them- 
ſelves upon the next Tree, as it frequently 


forbear admiring their Fidelity, though it ex- 
8 83 preſſes 


What Sculpture is to « Block of Marble, 


happens in our AmericenPlantations, who can 
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preſſes it ſelf in ſo dreadful a manner? What 
might not that Sa Greatneſs of Soul, 
which in theſe poor Wretches on ma- 
ny Occaſions, be raiſed to, were it rightly 
cultivated? And what Colour of Excuſe can 
there be for the Contempt with which we 
treat this Part of our Species; That we ſhould 
not put them upon the common foot of Hu- 
— that we ſhould only fet an —— 
cant Fine upon the Man who murders them; 
nay, that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, 
cut them off from the Proſpects of Happineſs 
in another World as well as in this, and de- 
ny them that which we look upon as the pro- 
per Means for attaining it? | 
SINCE I am engaged on this Subject, I 
cannot forbear mentioning a Story which | 
have lately heard, and which is ſo well atteſt- 
ed, that Thave no manner of reaſon to ſuſpect 
the Truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild 
Tragedy that paſſed about twelve Vears ago at 
St. Chriſtophere, one of our Britiſb Leeward 
Hands. Negroes: who are the Perſons 
concerned in it, were all of them the Slaves of 
a Gentleman who is now in England. 
T HIS Gentleman among his Negroes had 
a young Woman, who was looked upon as a 
moſt extraordinary Beauty by thoſe of her 
_ own Complexion. He had at the ſame time 
two young Fellows who were likewiſe Ne- 
groes and Slaves, remarkable for the Comeli- 
neſs of their Perſons, and for the Friendſhip 
which they bore to one another. It unfortu- 
nately happened that both of them . in 
lt A 1 ve 
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Love with the Female Negro abovementio- 
ned, who would have been very glad to have 
taken either of them for her Husband, pro- 
vided they could agree between themſelves 
which ſhould be the Man. But they were both ſo 

onately in Love with her, that neither of 
them could think of giving her up to his Ri- 
val; and at the ſame time were ſo true to one 


mother, that neither of them would think of 


puning her without his Friend's Conſent. 
orments of theſe two Lovers were the 
Diſcourſe of the Family to which they belong 
ed, who could not forbear obſerving the ſtran 

Complication of Paſſions which perplexed the 
Hearts of the poor Negroes, that often drop- 


2 of the Uneaſineſs they un- 


ent, and how impoſhble it was fox either 
of them ever to be happy. +. r 
AFTER a long Struggle between Love and 
Friendſhip, Truth and Jealouſie, ey one 
Day took a Walk together into a Wood, car- 
7 their Miſtreſs along with them: Where, 
er abundance of Lamentations, they ſtab- 
bed her to the Heart, of which ſhe immedi- 
ately died. A Slave who was at his Work 
not far from the Place where this aſtoniſhing 
E of Cruelty was committed, hearing the 
hrieks of the hes ng; ran to ſee what 
was the Occaſion of them. He there diſco- 
vered the Woman lying dead upon the Ground, 
with the two Negroes on each ſide of her, 
kiſling the dead Corps, weeping over it, and 
beating their Breaſts in the utmoſt Agonies of 
Grief and Deſpair. 8 immediately ran rg 
n ö + | 
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the Engliſb Family with the News of what 
he had ſeen; who upon coming to the Place 
aw the Woman dead, and the two Negroes 
expiring by her with W ounds they had given 
themſelves. _ a 
WE ſee, in this amazing Inſtance of Bar- 
barity, what ſtrange Diſorders are bred in 
the Minds of thoſe Men whoſe Paſſions are 
Not 
Reaſon. Though the Action which I have 
recited is in it ſelf full of Guilt and Horror, 
it proceeded from a Temper of Mind which 
might have produced very noble Fruits, had 
it been informed and guided by a ſuitable E- 
dugation. 

. IT. is therefore an unſpeakable Bleſſing to 
be born in thoſe. Parts of the World w 

| Wiſdom and Knowledge flouriſh ; though it 
muſt be confeſt, there are, even intheſe Parts, 
ſeyeral poor uninſtructed Perſons, who are 


but little above the Inhabitants of thoſe Na- 


tions .of which I have been here ſpeaking ; 
as thoſe who have had the Advantages of a 
more liberal Education riſe above one ano- 
ther,  by.ſeveral different degrees of Perfe- 
on. For to return to our Statue in the 
Block of Marble, we ſee it ſometimes only 
degun to be 63-4 ary ſometimes rough-hewn 
and but juſt sketched into an human Figure, 
ſometimes we ſee the Man appearing diſfinct- 
ly in all his Limbs and Features, — 
me find the Figure wrought up to a great 
et ng but ſeldom meet with any to 

which the Hand of a Phidias or Proxiteles 


regulated by Virtue, and "diſciplined by 
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2 not give ſeveral nice Touches and Fi- 
niſhings, | 

DISCOURSES of Morality, and Refle- 
ctions upon human Nature, are the beſt 


Means we can make uſe of to improve our 


Minds, and gain a true Knowledge of our 
ſelves, and conſequently to recover our Souls 
out of the Vice, Ignorance and Prejudice 


which naturally cleave to them; I have all 


along profeſt my ſelf in this Paper a Promo- 

ter. of theſe great Ends, arid 1 flatter my felf 
that I do from Day to Day contribute ſome- 
thing to the poliſhing of Mens Minds ; at- 
leaſt my Deſign is laudable, whatever the Ex- 
ecution may be. I muſt confeſs I am not a 
little encouraged in it by many Letters, 
which I receive from unknown Hands, in 
Approbation of my Endeavours, and muſt 
this Opportunity of returning my Thanks 
to thoſe whe write them, and excuſing my 
ſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of them in my 
Papers, which I am ſenſible would be a v 
great Ornament to them. Should + pabli 

the Praiſes which are ſo well penned, they 
would do Honour to the Perſons who write 
them; but my publiſhing of them would I 
fear be a ſufljcient Inſtance to the World that 
I did not them. C 
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Fi as athens you, 8 Mer. Free- 
ma had no ſooner taken Coach, but 
60 the — was * with a terrible Fit of 
6 


15 Mr. Sencraron.. 


, 


6. Receipt that is good) Bat this Aion 

* reigning Diſtemper, be pleaſed to commu- 

© nicate de the Publick, and 

A 1 
5 mes, * 
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THE Upr Uproar was ſo great as ſoon as I had 
> . © read the Spefator concerning Mrs, 
© Freeman, that many Revolutions in 
© her IGOR raging, ſwooning, 7a. 
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« fainting, pitying her ſelf, and reviling her 
( Ha — an accidental — of 
4a neighbouring Lady (who ſays ſhe has 
rit to you alſo) ſhe had nothing left for 
it but to fall in a Fit. I had the Honour to 
« read the Paper to her, and have a pretty 
9 Cann of my Countenance and 
emper on ſuch Occaſions; and ſoon found 
my bitorical Name to be Tom Me ot * 
our Writings, but 3 ſe 5 
how it affected man. 


2 


c looked fr gy prong b at her Husband, -as —— | 


© at me; d not tremble as ſhe filled 
« Tea, till ſhe came to the Circumſtance of 

* Armſtrong's writing out a Piece of T#Hly for 
C 1 Opera Tune: ſhe burſt out AS wes 
ed, ſhe was deceived, ſhe was wron- 
{ gedand ga Le _—_—— _ thrown 
J In ire; without t engeance 
© on her Spouſe, ſhe ſaid of me, that I was a 


© pretending Coxcomb, a Medler that knew 


© not what it was to interpoſe in ſo nice an 
Affair as between a Man and his Wife. To 
© which Mr. Freeman; Madam, Were eſs 
fond of you than I am ſhould not have taken 
* this Way of writing to the SexzcTaTORy to 
© inform a Woman whom God and Nature 
© has placed under my Direction with what 1 
© requeſt of her; but ſince you are ſo indiſ- 
5 creet as not to take the Hint which I gave 
you in that Paper, I muſt tell you, Madam, 
in ſo many Words, that you have for a long. 
* and tedious Space of Time acted a Part un- 
$ 9 8 to che Senſe you ought to RE 
o 
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© the Subordination in which you are placed. 
And I muſt acquaint you once for all, that 
© the Fellow without, ha Tow 7 (here the 
© Footman entered and anſwered Madam) 
« Sirrahdon'tyou know my Voice; look upon 
* me when 1 fpeak: to you; I ſay, Madam 
© this Fellow here is to know of me my ſelf, 
whether I am at Leiſure to ſee Compan 
or not. I am from this Hour Maſter o 
this Houſe, and my Buſineſs in it, and e- 
very where elſe, is to behave my ſelf in 
ſuch a Manner as it ſhall be hereafter an 
© Honour to you to bear my Name; eo tam 
Pride that you are the Delight, the Dar- 
ling, and Ornament of a Man of Honour 
«uſeful and eſteemed by his Friends; and | 
< no longer one that has buried ſome Merit 
© in the World, = 9 to a froward 
© Humour which has grown upon an 
able Woman by his! a” Mr. Free 
© en ended this with a Tenderneſs in his A- 
fpect and a downcaft Eye, which ſhew d he 
Was extremely moved at the Anguiſh he 
© ſaw her in; for the ſat ſwelling with Paſ- 
« fion, and her Eyes firmly fixed on the Fire; 
hen I fearing he would loſe all again, took 
upon me to N her out of that ami- 
e was in to fall upon me; up- 


© able Sorrow 
on hich l ſaid very ſeaſonably for my Friend, 
that indeed Mr. Freeman was become the 
common Talk of the Town; and that no- 
thing was ſo much a Jeſt as when it was 
« ſaid'in C Mr. Freeman had promiſed 
to come to a Place. Upon gs be) 
ſe3- © | « 
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d her Softneſs into down-- 
c * hr 8 threw. the ſcalding Tea- 
8 etile upon your humble Servant; flew 
P « into the Middle of the Room, and oried- 
) c e ſhe was the unfortunateſt of all Women: 


4 pt 


ers 5 1 for Hours 
; of Privacy rement ; No Apology 
ö as to — Wy: to her, no 
Y © be found, no previous — of — 


© what was in her; but all the World 
© was to be ac quainted with her — 
« without the lea Admonition. Mr. Free- 


n was going to make a ſoftening ; Madan, i 


© but I interpoſed. Look you, Ma 
c * nothing to ſay to this Matter, but 
t to conſider you are now a 
c « Chicken; this Humour, which was well e- 
« nough in a Girl, is unſufferable-in one of 
our 4 tar Character. With that ſhe- 
Wk all Pa —— and flew directly at her 
Husband's Periwig. I got her in my Arms, 
* and defended my Friend: He making 
« Iigns at the ſame time that it was too 
* much ; 1 beckening, nodding, and frown- 
. wg over her Shoulder that he was loſt if he 
not perſiſt. In this Manner he flew round 
© and round the Room in a Moment, till the 
© Lady I ſpoke of above and Serva entered, 
, Ka which ſhe fell on a Couch us breath- 
* leſs. I ſtill kept up my Friend; but he, with 
© a very lilly Air, bid them bring the Coach 
© to the Door, and we went off, I forced to 
bid the Coachman drive on. We were no. 
. ſooner come to my Lodgings J 
- . e's 
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© Wife's Relations came to inquire after him; 
and Mrs. Freeman's Mother writ a Note, 
wherein ſhe thou . never to have ſeen this 
6 "ys and ſo fort 
Na Word, Sir, I am (afraid we are upon 


5 tlüng we have not Talents for; and I can 


obſerve already my Friend looks upon me 
© rather as a Man that knows a Weakneſs of 


© him that he is aſhamed of, than one who 


© has reſcued him from Slavery. Mr. Se E c- 
<. TATOR,' I am but a young Fellow, and if 
c. Mr. Freeman ſubmits, I ſhall be looked 
on as an Incendiary, and never get a Wife 
cas long as I breathe. He has indeed ſent 
Word home he ſhall lie at Hampſtead to 
© Night ; but 1 believe Fear of the firſt Onſet 
<- after this Rupture has too great a Place in 
4 * this Reſolution. - Mrs. Freeman has a very 
etty- Siſter ; ſu I delivered him up, 
nd articled with the Mother for her for 
bringin . home. If he has not Courage 
3 tꝗ0 ſtand it, (you are a great Caſuiſt) is it 
ſuch an ill thing to bring my ſelf off as well 
«asIcan? What makes me doubt my Man, 
c ig, that I find he thinks it reaſonable to ex- 
c eee at leaſt with her; and Captain 
ENTREY wY tell you, if you let your 
„Aren nx oo ted you are no longer a 
with 7 you could adviſe me 
45 how ro ge lar of thi Bliſs hndlome 


7 
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Shall entertain my Reader to day with ſome 
Letters from my Correſpondents. The 
of them is the Deſcription of a Club, 
whether real or 1 T cannot deter- 
mine; but am apt to fancy, that the Writer 
of it, whoever ſhe is, has formed a kind of 
Nocturnal Orgie out of her own Fancy; whe- 
ther this be ſo, or not, her Letter may con- 
duce to the Amendment of that kind of Per- 
ſons who are repreſented in it, and whoſe 
Characters are frequent enough in the World. 

Mr. SypRCTA Ton, arne 
CIN ſome of your firſt Papers you were plea- 
P. ſed to pive the Publick * re 
© Account of ſeveral Clubs and nocturnal A 
ſemblies; but Tam a Member of a Society 
© which has 3 your Notice: 1 
mean a Club of She-Romps. We take each 
© a Hackney- Coach, and meet once a Week 
in a * upper Chamber, which we hire 
by the Year for that purpoſe; our Land- 
© lord and his Family, who are quiet People, 
* conſtantly contriving to be abroad on our 
* Club-night. We are no ſooner come to- 

* © gether 


* 8 


« gether than we throw off all that Modeſty 
and Refervedneſs with which our Sex are 
©* obliged to diſguiſe themſelves in publick 
Places. I am not able tu $ the Plea. 


« ſure we enjoy from ten at Night till four 
< iti the Morning, in being as rude as you 
Men can be, for your Lives. As our Play 
« runs high. the Room is immediately filled 
with broken Fans, torn Petticoats, Lap 
ters, and Working-Aprons. I had forgot 
© to tell you at firſt, that beſides the Coache 
we come in our ſelves; there is one which 


6 ſtands always empty to carry off our 454 
* en; for ſo we call all thoſe Fragments and 
< Tatters wich which the Room is ſtrewed, 
and Which we pack up together in Bundles, 
and put into the aforeſaid: Coach. It is no 
fſmall Diverſion for us to meet the next Night 
at ſome Member's Chamber, where every 
one is to pick out what belonged to her, 
c < from this confuſed Bundle of Silks, Stuffß, 
Laces, and Rübbands I have hitherto gi- 
e ven you an Account of our Diverſion on or- 
dinary Club- Nights; but muſt acquaint you 
farther, that once a Month we Demolih 1 
< Prude; that is, we get ſome queer formil 
« Creature'in among us, and untig her in an 
ö inſtant. Our laſt Month's Prude was fo 
armed and fortified in Whale-bone and 
gBuckram that we had much adoto come at 
her, but you would have died with laugh- 


.C x he have ſeen how the ſober awkard 


Thing looked, when ſhe was forced ot — 
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her Intrenchments. In ſhort, Sir, tis im- 
« pollible to give you a frue Notion of our 
Sport, unleſs you would come one Night 
© amongſt us; and tho! it be directly againſt 
« the Rules of our Society to admit a Male 
« Vilitant, we repoſe ſo much Confidence in 
« your Silence and Taciturnity, that twas a- 
* greed by the whole Club, at our laſt Meet- 
ing, to give you Entrance for one Night as 
a SpeRator. e 


Ian 
Tour Hamble Servant, 
Wh Kitty Termagant. 
p. 8. We ſhall Demoliſh a Prude next 
o 


Tho' I thank Kitty for her kind Offer, I 
do not at preſent find in my ſelf any Incli- 
nation to venture my Perſon with her and 
her romping Companions. I ſhould regard 
— as a ſecond Clodius intruding on the 

yſterious Rites of the Bona Dea, and ſhould 
apprehend being Demoliſhed as much as the 

rude. ens | ELF 2248-8 
The following Letter comes from a Gen- 
tloman, whoſe Taſte I find is much too deli- 
cate to endure the leaſt Advance towards 
Romping. I may perhaps hereafter improve 
upon the Hint he has given me, and make it 
the Subject of a whole Spectator, in the mean 
time take it as it follows in his own Words. 


Vor. Ill. N e 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


IT is my Misfortune to be in Love with a 
© young Creature who 1s daily commit- 
ting Faults, which though they give me 
the utmoſt Uneaſineſs, I know not how to 
© reprove her for, or even acquaint her with, 
She is pretty, dreſſes well, is rich, and 
good - humoured; but either wholly ne. 
« ples, or has no Notion of that which Po- 
© lite People have agreed to diſtinguiſh by 
© the Name of De/xacy. After our Return 
© from a Walk the other Day, ſhe threw her 
c ſelf into an Elbow Chair, and profeſſed be- 
© fore a large Company, that ſhe was all o- 
ver in a Sweat. She told me this After- 
© noon that her Stomach aked ; and was com- 
« plaining 2 at Dinner of ſomethin 
© that fuck in her Teeth. I treated her wit 


< Basket of Fruit laſt Summer, which ſhe 


© eat ſo very greedily, as almoſt made me re- 
© ſolve never to ſee her more. In ſhort, Sir, 
c I begin to tremble whenever I ſee her about 
© to ſpeak or move. As ſhe does not want 
£ Senle, if ſhe takes theſe Hints, I am ap . 
© If not, I am more than afraid, that theſe 
c things which ſhock me even in the Beha- 
© viour of a Miſtreſs, will appear inſuppor- 
c table in that of a Wife. 
| 1 am, 


SIX, | 
Tours, &c. 


MY 
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MY next Letter comes from a Corre- 
ſpondent whom I cannot but very much value, 
— 4 the Account which ſhe gives of her 
elf. | . 


My. SPECTATOR, 


Jl Am happily arrived at a State of Tranqui- 
„ lity which few People envy, I mean 
© that of an old Maid; therefore being whol- 
© ly unconcerned in all that Medly of Follies 
© which our Sex is apt to contract from their 
* filly Fondneſs of yours, I read your Rail- 
{ leries on us without Provocation, I can ſay 1 


—— Man Delights not me, 
Nor Woman neither —— 


© Therefore, dear Sir, as you never ſpare 
your own Sex, do not be afraid of repro- 
© ving what is ridiculous in ours, and you 
will oblige at leaſt one Woman, who is 


Tur humble Servant, 
Suſanna Froſt. 


My. SpECTATOR, 


9 Am Wife to a Clergyman, and cannot help 

* thinking that in your Tenth or Tithe- 
Character of Womankind you meant my 
' ſelf, therefore I have no x noni againſt you 
for the other Nine Characters. 
[ I TO, 75 i A. B. 
"OY a Friday, 


Fo Ho 4 A. ..co4A3 4. ic ER. 
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N. 218. Friday, November 9. 


. K_— 


Quid de quoque viro & cui dicas ſepe caveto. Hor. 


Happened the other Day, as my Way is, 
to ole into a little Coffee-hout: wack 
Aldgate; and as | fat there, two or three ve- 
ry plain ſenſible Men were talking of the 
PECTATOR. One ſaid, he had that Morn- 
1ng drawn the great Benefit Ticket; another 
wiſhed he had; but a third ſhaked his Head 
and faid, it was pity that the Writer of that 
Paper was ſuch a ſort of Man, that it was no 
t Matter whether he had it or no. He 
15, it ſeems, ſaid the good Man, the moſt ex- 
travagant Creature in the World ; has run 
through vaſt Sums, and yet been in continual 
Want; a Man, for all he talks ſo well of Oe- 
- conomy, unfit for any of the Offices of Life, 

by reaſon of his Profuſeneſs. It would be an 
unhappy-thing to be his Wife, his Child, or 

\ his Friend; and yet he talks as well of thoſe 
Duties of Life as any one. Much Reflection 
has brought me to ſo eaſie a Contempt for e- 
very thing which is falſe, that this heavy Ac- 
cuſation gave me no Manner of Uneaſineſs ; 
but at the ſame time it threw me into deep 
Thought upon the Subject of Fame in gene- 
ral; and I could not but pity ſuch as were 
fo weak, as to value what the common Peo- 


ple 


. 
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ple ſay, out of their own talkative Temper, to 
the Advantage and Diminution of thoſe whom 
they mention, without being moved either 
by Malice or Good-wil It would be too 
long to expatiate upon the Senſe all Mankind 
have of Fame, and the inexpreſſible Pleaſure 
which there is in the Approbation of worthy 
Men, to all who are capable of worthy Acti- 
ons ; but methinks one may divide the ge- 
neral Word Fame into three different Spe- 
cies, as it regards the different Orders of 
Mankind who have any thing to do with it. 
Fame therefore may be divided into Glory, 
which reſpects the Hero; Reputation, which 
is preſeryed by every Gentleman ; and Cre- 
dit, which muſt be ſupported by every Tradeſ- 
man. Theſe Poſſeſſions in Fame are dearer 
than Life to theſe Characters of Men, or ra- 
ther are the Life of thoſe Characters. Glory, 
while the Hero purſues great and noble En- 
terprizes, is impregnable ; and all the Aſſail- 
ants of his Renown do but ſhew their Pain 
and Impatience of its Brightneſs, without 
throwing the leaſt Shade upon it. If the 
Foundation of an high Name be Virtue and 


Service, all that is offered againſt it is but 


Rumour, which is too ſhort-lived to ſtand 
up in Competition with Glory, which is e- 
verlaſtin | 


F: REPUTATION, which is the Portion 
of eyery Man who would live with the ele. 
nt-and knowing Part of Mankind, is as ſta- 
le as Glory if it be as well founded; and the 
T 3 com- 
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mon Cauſe of human Society is thought con- 
eerned when we hear a Man of good Beha- 
viour calumniated ; Beſides which, accord- 
ing to a prevailing Cuſtom amongſt us, ev 
Man has his Defence in his own Arm ; and 
Reproach is ſoon checked, put out of Coun- 
tenance, and overtaken by Diſgrace. 
THE moſt unhappy of all Men, and the 
moſt expoſed to the Malignity or Wanton- 
neſs of the common Voice, 1s the Trader. 
Credit is undone in Whiſpers : The Tradeſ- 
man's Wound is received from one who is 
more private and more cruel than the Ruffian 
with the Lanthorn and Dagger. The Man- 
ner of repeating a Man's Name, As My. Caſh, 
Oh ! do you leave your Money at his Shop ? 
Why do you know Mr. Searoom ? He is in- 


deed a general Merchant. Sag have ſeen, 


from the Iteration of a Man's Name, hiding 
one Thought of him, and explaining what 
you hide by ſaying ſomething to his Advan- 
tage when you ſpeak, a Merchant hurt in his 
Credit; and him who every Day he lived 
litterally added to the Value of his native 
Country, undone by one who was only a 
Burthen and a Blemiſh to it. Since every 
Body who knows the World is ſenſible of this 
eat Evil, how careful ought a Man to be in 
is Language of a Merchant. It may poſſibly 
be in the Po 
to lay the Ruin of the beſt Family in the 
moſt opulent City;; and the more ſo, the 
more highly he deſerves of his Country; that 
- * I 55 15 


: * 


wer of a very ſhallow Creature 
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is to ſay, the farther he places his Wealth out 
of his Hands, to draw home that of another 
Climate. | | 12 75 

IN this Caſe an ill Word may change Plen- 
ty into Want, and by a raſh Sentence a free 
and generous Fortune may in a few Days be 
reduced to Beggary. How little does a gid- 
dy Prater imagine, that an idle Phraſe to the 

favour of a Merchant may be as pernici- 
us in the Conſequence, as the Forgery of a 

ed to bar an inheritance would be to a 
Gentleman ? Land ſtands where it did before 
a Gentleman was calumniated, and the State 
of a great Action is juſt as it was before Ca- 
lumny was offered to diminiſh it, and there 
is Time, Place, and Occaſion expected to un- 
ravel all that is contrived againſt thoſe Cha- 
raters ; but the Trader who is ready only 
for probable Demands upon him, can haveno 
Armour againſt the Inquifitive, the Malicious, 
and the Envious, who are prepared to fill 
the Cry to his Diſhonour. Fire and Sword 
are low Engines of Deſtruction, in Compa- 
=o of the Babbler in the caſe of the Mer- 
chant. 

FOR this Reaſon I thought it an imitable 
Piece of Humanity of a Gentleman of my 
Acquaintance, who had great Variety of At- 
fairs, and uſed to talk with Warmth enough 
againſt Gentlemen by whom he thought him- 
ſelf ill dealt with; but he would never let a- 
ny thing be urged againſt a Merchant ( with 
whom he had any Difference) except in a 

T 4 | Court 
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Court of Juſtice. He uſed to ſay, that to 
- ſpeak ill of a Merchant was to begin his Suit 
with Judgment and Execution. One cannot, 
I think, ſay more on this Occaſion, than to 
.repeat, That the Merit of the Merchant is 
above that of all other Subjects; for while he 
is untouched in his Credit, his Hand- writing 
is a more portable Coin for the Service of 
his Fellow-Citizens, and his Word the Gold 
of Ophzr to the Country where he reſides. T 
Re : Ser 0 _ 
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Nez 19. Saturday, November 10. 
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Vix ea noſtra voco Ov. 


HERE are but few Men who are not 
Ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
in the Nation or Country where they live, 
and of growing Conſiderable among thoſe 
with whom they converſe. There is a kind 
of Grandeur and Reſpect, which the mean- 
eſt and moſt inſignificant part of Mankind en- 
deavour to procure in the little Circle of their 
Friends and Acquaintance. The pooreſt Me- 
chanick, nay, the Man who lives upon com- 
mon Alms, gets him his Sett of Admirers, 
and delights in that Superiority which he en- 
joys over thoſe who are in ſome Reſpects be- 
neath him. This Ambition, which is natu- 
ral to the Soul of Man, might methinks re- 


ceive 
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ceivea very happy turn; and, if it were right- 
ly directed, contribute as much to a Perſon's 
Advantage, as it generally does to his Unea- 
ſineſs and Diſquiet. | 
I ſhall therefore put together ſome Thoughts 
on this Subject, which I have not met with 
in other Writers, and ſhall ſet them down as 
they have occurred to me, without being at 
the Pains to ConneR or Methodiſe them. 
ALL Superiority and Præeminence that one 


Man can have over another, may be reduced 


to the Notion of Quality, which conſidered 


at large, is either that of Fortune, Body, or 


Mind. The firſt is that which co in 
Birth, Title or Riches, and is the moſt fo- 
reign to our Natures, and what we can the 
leaſt call our own of any of the three kinds 
of Quality. In relation to the Body, Quali- 
ty ariſes from Health, Strength or Beauty, 
which are nearer to us, and more a Part of 
our ſelves than the former. Quality as it re- 
gards the Mind, has its riſe from Knowledge 
or Virtue, and is that which is more eſſential 
to us, and more intimately united with us than 
either of the other two. 5 
THE Quality of Fortune, tho? a Man has 
leſs reaſon to value himſelf upon it than on 
that of the Body or Mind, is however the 
kind of Quality which makes the moſt ſhinin 
Figure in the Eye of the World, _ 
As Virtue is the moſt reaſonable and genu- 
ine Source of Honour, we generally find in 
Titles an Intimation of ſome particular Me; 
rit that ſhould recommend Men to the _ 
83 ei ee edge 
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Stations which they poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſ- 
cribed to the Pope; Majeſty to Kings; Sere- 
nity of Mildneſs of Temper to Princes; Ex- 
cellence or Perfection to Ambaſſadors ; Grace 
to Arch-Biſhops; Honour to Peers; .Worſhi 

> or Venerable Behaviour to Magiſtrates; an 
Reverence, which is of the ſame Import as 
the former, to the inferior Clergy. 

IN the Founders of great Families ſuch At- 
tributes of Honour are generally. correſpon- 
dent with the Virtues of the Perſon to whom 
they are applied; but in the Deſcendants they 
are too often the Marks rather of Grandeur 


than of Merit. The Stam} and Denomina- 


tion {till continues, but the Intrinſick Value is 
frequently loſt. 

HE Death-Bed ſhews the Emptineſs of 
Titles in a true Light. A poor diſpirited Sin- 
ner lies trembling under the Apprehenſions of 
the State he is entring on; and is asked by.a 


grave Attendant how his Holineſs does? A- 


nother hears himſelf addreſſed to under the 
Title of Highneſs or Excellency, who lies un- 
der ſuch mean Circumſtances of Mortality as 
are the Diſgrace of Human Nature. Titles 
at ſuch a time look rather like Inſults and 
Mockery than Reſpect. 

THE truth of it is, Honours are in this 
World under no Regulation; true Quality is 
neglected, Virtue is oppreſſed, and Vice tri- 
umphant. The laſt Day will rectifie this Diſ- 
order, and aſſign to every one a Station ſuita- 
ble to the Dignity of his Character; 2 
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will be then adjuſted, and Precedency ſet 


right. 

METHINKS we ſhould have an Ambi- 
tion, if not to advance our ſelves in another 
World, at leaſtto preſerve our Poſt in it, and 
outſhine our Inferiors in Virtue here, that the 
may not be put above usin a State whichisto 
ſettle the Diſtinction for Eternity. 

MEN in Scripture are called Strangers and 
Syjourners upon Earth, and Life a Pilgri- 
mage, Several Heathen as well as Chriſtian 
Authors, under the ſame kind of Metaphor, 
have repreſented the World as an Inn, which 
vas only deſigned to furniſh us with Accom- 
modations in this our Paſſage. It is therefore 
very abſurd to think of ſetting up our Reſt 

ore we come to our Journey's End, and 
not rather to take care of the Reception we 
ſhall there meet, than to fix our Thoughts on 
thelittle Conveniencies and Advantages which 
we enjoy one above another in the Way to it. 

ESYICTET VU & makes uſe of another kind 
of Alluſion, which is very beautiful, and won- 
derfully * r to incline us to be ſatisfyed 
with the Poſt in which Providence has placed 
us. We are here, ſays he, as in a Theatre, 
where every one has a Part allotted to him. 

e great Duty which lies upon a Man is to 
act his Part in Perfection. We may, indeed, ſay 
that our Part does not ſuit us, and that we could 
act another better But this (ſays the Philoſo- 
pher) is not our Buſineſs. All that we are con- 
cerned in 1s to excel in the Part which is given 


us, If it be an improper one the Fault is not 
5 in 


in us, but in him who has caſt our ſeveral Parts, 
and is the great Diſpoſer of the Drama. 

E Part which was acted by this Philo- 
ſopher himſelf was but a very indifferent one, 
for he lived and died a Slave. His Motive 
to Contentment in this particular receives a 
very yu Inforcement from the abovemen- 
tioned Conſideration, if we remember that 
our Parts in the other World will be wee, 

and that Mankind will be there ranged in dif- 
- ferent Stations of Superiority and Preemi- 
nence, 1n Proportion as they have here excel- 
led one another in Virtue, and performed in 
their ſeveral Poſts of Life the Duties which 
_ to them. | | 
THERE are Ln A e Paſſages 
in the little Aprocryphal Book, entituled, 
The Wiſdom of Solomon, to ſet forth the Va- 
| nity of Honour, and the like Temporal Blef- 
ſings, which are in ſo great Repute among 
Men, and to comfort thoſe who have not the 
Poſſeſſion of them. It repreſents in very warm 
and noble Terms this Advancement of a good 
Man in the other World, and the great Sur- 
prize which it will produce among thoſe who 
are his Superiors in this. Then ſhall the 
© Righteous Man ſtand in t Boldneſs be- 
? fore the Face of ſuch as have afflicted him, 
and made no Account of his Labours. When 
they ſee it they ſhall be troubled with ter- 
© rible Fear, and ſhall be amazed at the ſtrange- 
5 neſsof his Salvation, ſo far beyond all that 


c, me looked for. And they repenting, 


fan groaning far Anguiſh of uu, 7 — 
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« within themſelves, This was he whom we 
had ſometime in Deriſion, and a Proverb 
of Reproach. We Fools accounted his Life 
« Madneſs, and his End to be without Ho- 
nour. How is he numbered among the 
Children of God, and his Lot is among the 
Saints! | | | 

IF the Reader would ſee the Deſcription 
of a Life that is paſſed away in Vanity, and 
among the Shadows of Pomp and Greatneſs, 
he may ſee it very finely drawn in. the ſame 
Place. In the mean time, ſince it is neceſſa- 

„in the preſent Conſtitution of things, that 

der and Diſtinction ſhould be kept up in 
the World, we ſhould be happy if thoſe who 
enjoy the upper Stations in it would endea- 
vour to ſurpaſs others in Virtue, as much as 
in Rank, and by their Humanity and Con- 
deſcention make their Superiority eaſie and 


and if, on the contrary, thoſe who are in 
meaner Poſts of Life, would conſider how 
= may better their Condition hereafter, 
and by a juſt Deference and Submiſſion to 
their Superiors, make them happy in thoſe 
Bleſſings with which Providence has thought 


3 
fit to diſtinguiſh them. e C 


pe - 
. 


Monday, 


acceptable to thoſe who are beneath them; . 
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: Rumoreſque ſerit varios —— Virg, 
SIR, | | 9 


c HY will you apply to my Father for 
W. © my Love? I cannot help it if he 
© will give you my Perſon; but I aſſure you 
© it is notin his Power, nor even in my own, 
© to give you my Heart. Dear Sir, do but 
© conſider the ill Conſequence of ſuch a 
© Match; you are fifty five, I twenty one. 
Lou are a Man of Buſineſs, and mightil 
© converſant in Arithmetick and making Cal- 
© culations; be pleaſed therefore to conſider 
what Proportion your Spirits bear to mine; 
© and when you have made a juſt Eſtimate 


© of the neceſſary Decay on one Side, and 


c theRedundance on the other, you will act 
© accordingly. This, perhaps, is ſuch Lan- 
8 guage as you may not expect from a you 
© Lady; but my Happineſs is at Stake, and 
< muſttalk plainly, I mortally hate you; and 
© ſo, as you and my Father agree, you ma 

© take me or leave me: But if you will be fo 
good as never to ſee me more, you will for 


£ ever obli 
| "ge, SIR, 


Dur moſt bumble Servant, 
| HENRIE TTA. 
; Mr. 


+ 
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Mr. SPECTATOR), | 


THERE are ſo many Artiticesand Modes 
« of falſe Wit, and ſuch a Variety of 
Humour diſcovers it ſelf among its Vota- 
« ries, that it would be impoſſible to exhauſt 
« {0 fertile a Subject if you would think fit to 
« reſume it. The following Inſtances may, if 
you think fit, be added by Way of Appen- 
dix to your Diſcourſes on that Subject. | 

THAT Feat of poetical Activity, mentio- 
© ned by Horace, of an Author who could 
* compoſe two hundred Verſes while he ſtood 
© upon one Leg, has been imitated (as Thave 
© heard) by a modern Writer; who priding 
© himſelf on the Hurry of his Invention, 
© thought it no ſmall Addition to his Fame 
© to have each Piece minuted with the exact 
© Number of Hours or Days it coſt him in 
the Compoſition, He could taſteno Praiſe 
* till he had acquainted you in how ſhort a 
* Space of Time he had deſervedit; and was 
© not ſo much led to an Oſtentation of his Art, 
© as of his Diſpatch, 

n— Accipe ſi vis, 

Accipe jam rabulas; detur nobis locus, bora, | 
Cuftodes : videamus uter plus ſcribere poſſit. Hor. 

* THIS was the whole of his Ambition ; 


ny —_ 2 but think the 9 — 
* of this rapid Author very proper to be o 

© poſed ts "thoſe long laborious Nothing 
* which you have obſerved were the Delight 
© of the German Wits, and in which they ſo 


« happily 


. 
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c ppily t rid of ſuch a tedious Quantity 
© of their e. 
II have known a Gentleman of another 
Turn of Humour, who, deſpiſing the Name 
© of an Author, never printed his Works, 
* but contracted his Talent, and by the Help 
: © of a very fine Diamond which he wore on 
< his little =, ab wasa conſiderable Poet upon 
© Glaſs. He had a very good Epigrammatick 
© Wit; and there was not a Parlour. or Ta- 
«© vern Window where he viſited or dined 
«© for ſome Years, which did not receive ſome 
© Sketches or Memorials of it. It was his 
0 1 Shaper to loſe his 4 _ his 
Ning to a at play; and he has not 
6 — ted to make a erte ſince. 
© BUT of all Contractions or Expedients 
+ © for Wit, Iadmirethat of an ingenious Pro- 
. -<-jeftor whoſe Book I have ſeen : This Vir- 
© tuoſo being a Mathematician, has, accor- 
ding to his Taſte, thrown the Art of Poe- 
© try in a ſhort Problem, and contriv'd Ta. 
< bles by which any one, without knowing 
© a Word of Grammar or Senſe, may, to his 
« great Comfort, be able to compoſe or ra- 
c ther to ere Latin Verſes. His Tables are 
© a kind of poetical Logarithms, which be- 
£ ing divided into ſeveral Squares, and al 
« inſcribed with ſo. many incoherent Words, 
appear to the Eye ſomewhat like a Fortune- 
c telling Screen. What a Joy muſt it be to 
© the unlearned Operator, to find that theſe 
Words, being carefully collected and writ 
« downin order according to the — 
G 6 


r 


« ſtart of themſelves into Hexameter and Pen- 
© tameter Verfes? A Friend of mine, whois 
« a Student in Aſtrology, meeting with this 
Book, ,perform'd the Operation by the 
Rules there ſet down; he ſhew'd his Ver- 
« ſes tothe next of his Acquaintance, who 
happened to underſtand Latin; and being 
c informed they deſcribed a Tempeſt of Wind, 
very luckily prefix'd them, together witha 
© Tranſlation, to an Almanack he was juſt 
then printing, and was ſuppoſed; to have 
foretold the laſt great Storm. 

I I think the only Improvement beyond 
this, would be that Which the late Duke of 
© Buckingham mention'd- to a ſtupid Preten- 
© der to Poetry, as the Project of a Dutch 
© Mechanick, viz. a Mill to make Verſes. 
This being the moſt compendious Method 
© of all which have yer been propos'd, may 


deſerve the Thoughts of our modern Vir- 


© tuoſi who are employ'd in new-Diſcoveries 

for the publick Good. and it may beworth - 
the while to conſider, whether, inan Iſlan 
© wherefew are content without beingthought 
Wits, it will not be a common Benefit that 
Wit as well as Labour ſhould be made cheap. 
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a SvECraroR;} A ol 1h 

4 Often dine at a Gentleman's Houſe; where 
2 © there are two voung Ladies, in them- 
ſelves very 8 but very cold in their 
© Behaviour, becauſe they underſtand me for 
© a Perſon that is to break my Mind, as the 
© Phraſe is, very ſuddenly to one of them. 
But I take this Way to acquaint them, that 
am not in Love with either of them, in 
© hopes they will uſe me with that agreeable 
© Freedom and Indifferenee which they do all /; 
© the reſt of the World, and not to drink td 
one another, but ſometimes caſt a kind 


© „ with their Service to, 
* 3 8 JX, 1.88 


* My: SPECTATOR, £3: Ha Nin 
61 Am a young Gentleman, and take it for 
1424 Piece of Good- breeding to pull off 
my Hat When I fee any thing peculiarly 
charming in any Woman, whether I know 
c her or not. I take Care that there is no- 
c thing ludicrous or arch in my Manner, as 
< if I were to betray a Woman into a Salu- 

tation by Way of Jeſt or Humour; and L 
yet except Iam acquainted with her, Ifind * 
whic 


© ſhe ever takes it for a Rule, that ſhe is to 
look upon this Civility and Homage I pay 
to her ſuppoſed Merit, as an Impertinence IO Por 
or Forwardneſs which the is to obſerve and IN | me 
6.3 3% . N bs neg- 


F 4 * 9 Y F or by ; 
= * | F 
* 1 
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© negle&. I wiſh, Sir, you would ſettle the 


© Buſineſs of Salutation ; and pleaſe to in- 
form me how I ſhall reſiſt the ſudden Im- 
6 py | have to be civil to what gives an 
Idea of Merit; or tell theſe Creatures how 
« to: behave themſelves in Return to the E. 
* ſteem Thave for them. My Affairs are ſuch, 


that 2 Deciſion will be a Favour to me, 


if it be only to ſave the unneceſſary Ex- 
© pence of wearing out my Hat ſo faſt as Ido 


| at preſent. | 


p. S. There are ſome that do know me and 
won't bow to me. 1 75 F 


A. 4 Py = — »„—— a. ht. — 1 
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I 7 HEN H have finiſhed any of my Spe: 
culations, it is my Method to conſi 


ity 


10 
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which of the Ancient Authors have touched 

upon the Subject that I treat of. By this means 

meet with ſome ire Thought upon 
| A 
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it, or a tof my own expreſſed in bet- 
ter Words, or ſome Similitude for the Illu- 
ſtration of my Subject. This is what gives 
Birth to the Motto of a er which! 
tather chuſe to take out of the Poets than the 
Proſe Writers, 4s the former generally give a 
fmer Furn to a Phoughr than the latter, 


hartonious Numbers, make it more porta- 
ble to the Memor g 
MY Reader is therefore ſure to meet with 
at leaſt one good Line in every Paper, and 
very often finds his Imagination entertained 
by a Hint that awakens in his Memory ſome 
beautiful Paſſage of a Clafſick Author. 
II was aSaying of an Ancient Philoſopher, 
pores I find ons ao our pad have = 
to Queen Elisabeth, who perhaps might 
_ den occaſion to repeat I. Tha a ood 
ce is a Letter of Recommendation. It na- 
turally makes the Beholders inquiſitive into 
who. is the Owner of it, and ge- 
nerall propolieties them in his Favour 
handſom Motto has the ſame Effect, Beſides 
that, it always gives a Supernumerary Beau- 
ty to a Paper, and is ſometimes in a manner 
i neceſſary when the Writer is engaged in what 
may Tp a Paradox to vulgar Minds, as it 
ſhews that he is ſupported by good Authori- 
ties, and is not ſingular! in his Opinion. 
I mut confeſs'the Motto is of little uſe to 
an Unlearned Reader. For which Reaſon J 
_ conſider it only as a Word to the Hſe. But 
24s for my unlearned Friends, if they 4 
5 1 * | re 
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and by couching it in few Words, and in 
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reliſh the Motto, 1 take care to f ke b oY 5 
fion for them in the et of my P 
they do not underſtand. the Aeg is 3 

out, they know very well by it, that they 
may meet with Eiche Fane, in the . 


SI 


and ! ile. 1 was never better p lei ed Via 


with a d Man's Goh pin e Wd 
his Friend's telling him thar, he would re te 
SpetFaror much Ne if he underſto 


5 55 otto, replied, That good Wine 2 


have heard of a couple of Preachers in a 
Country Town, who endeayoured whi 
ſhould outſhine one andther, and draw, tog 
ther the greateſt Congregation. One of them 
being well verſed in. 4110 Fathers, uſed 

uote every. now and then a Latin Sentence 
50 his llitèrate Heaters, who it ſeems found 
1 107. ſo edified by it, that they flocked 

n greater Numbers to this Learned 'M 
mg to his Rival. The other finding te 
Congregation mouldering, every Sunday, and 
hearing ar length what was the Occafion of jt, 
reſolved to give his Pariſh a little Latin in ; 
turn; but being unacquainted With any. 


. the Fathers, he digeſted into his Sermons t 


Whole Book of Que Genus, adding howev! 
55 Explications to it as he thought might h 
for the Benefit of his People. He afterwar 
entered upon, At in preſenti, which he on- 
verted in the ſame manner to the Uſe of his 
Pariſhioners. . This in a ver little time N. 
ned his Audience, filled his Church, and rout- 


hi 0 
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THE natural Love to Latin which is ſo 
prevalent in our common People, makes me 
think that my Speculations fare never the 
worle among them for that little Scrap which 
appears at the Head of them; and what the 
more encourages me in the uſe of Quotations 
in an unknown Tongue is, that hear the La- 
dies, whoſe Approbation I value more than 
that of the whole Learned World, declare 
themſelves ina more particular manner pleas'd 
with myGreet Mottos. 

_ DESIGNING this Day's Work for a Diſ. 
ſertation upon the two Extremities of my Pa- 
per, and having already diſpatched my Motto, 
ſhall, in the next place, diſcourſe upon thoſe 
ſingle Capital Letters which are placed at the 
End of it, and which have afforded great Mat- 
ter of Speculation to the Curious: I have 
heard various Conjectures upon this Subject. 
Some tell us, that C is the Mark of thoſe 
Papers that are written by the Clergyman, 
though others aſcribe them to the Club in 
general. That the Papers marked with R 
Were written by my Friend Sir Roces. That 
. ſignifies the Lawyer, whom I have deſcri- 
bed in my Second Speculation; and that T 
fands for the. Trader or Merchant: But the 
Letter X, which is placed at the End of ſome 
few of my Papers is that which has puzled the 
whole Town, as they cannot think of any 
Name which begins with that Letter, except 


 Xenophon, and Xerxes, who can neither of 


them de ſuppoſed to have had any Hand in 
theſe Speculatios. IN 


. # 
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IN Anſyer to theſe inquiſitive Gentlemen, 
who have many of them made Enquiries of 
me by Letter, I muſt tell them the Reply of 
an ancient Philoſopher, who carried ſome- 
thing hidden under his Cloak. A certain Ac- 
quaintance. deſiring him to let him know what 
it was he covered ſo carefully; 7 cover it, ſays 
he, on purpoſe that you ſhould not know. I 
have made uſe of theſe obſcure Marks for the 
ſame purpoſe. They are, Ea little A- 
mulets or Charms to preſerve the Paper a- 
gainſt the Faſcination and Malice of Evil Eyes; 
for which Reaſon I would not have my Read- 
er ſurprized, if hereafter he ſees: any of my 
Papers marked with a Q aZ,aY, an &c. or 
with the Word Abracadabra. n 
I ſhall however fo far explain my ſelf to 
the Reader, as to let him know that the 
Letters C, L and X are Cabaliſtical, and car- 
ry more in them than it is proper for the World 
to be acquainted with. Thoſe who are ver- 
ſed in rhe Philoſophy of Pythagoras, and 
ſwear by the Terrachtys, that is, the number 


Four, will know very , well that the Number 


Tex, which is ſignified by the Letter X, (and 
which has ſo much perplexed the Town) has 
in it many particular Powers; that it is cal- 
led by Platonick Writers the Compleat Num- 
ber; that One, Two, Three and Four put to- 
ether make up the Number Ten; and that 
en is all. But theſe are not Myſteries for or- 
dinary Readers to be let into. A Man muſt 
have ſpent many Vears in hard Study before 
he can arrive at the Knowledge of them. 
N 


i Ge was Chaplain to the Earl of Eſſex in 
Queen Elizaberh's Time, that had an admi- 
rable Head for Secrets. of this Nature. Up- 
on his taking the Doctor of Divinity's Degree 
he cached before the Univerſity of Cam- 
idge, upon the Firſt Verſe of the Fir 
Chapter of the Fir Book of Chronicles, in 
which, uy he, you*will ſee the three fol- 
Aan, Sheth, Enoſb. 


He divided this ſhort Text into many Parts, 
d by diſoovering ſeveral Myſteries in each 
ord, made a moſt Learned and Flabo- 
| — Diſcourſe. The Name of this profound 

reacher was Doctor Alabaſter, of whom the 
Reader may find a more particular Account 
8 uller's Book of Engliſh Worthies. 

s Inſtance will, 1 hope, convince my Rea- 
S. that there may be a great deal of fine 
Writing in the Capital Letters which bring 


p the Rear of my Paper, and give them 


ſome Satisfaction in that Particular. But as 
for the full Explication of theſe Matters, | 
muſt refer them to Time, which diſcovers 

things. Wald. pt. 6 
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cu alter fratrum ceſſare, & ladere, & wungig © - 
Fraferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus <—— Hor 
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My. SpReraron, ie 

WHERE is one thing I have often 

© looked for in your Papers, and 
have as often wonder'd to find my ſelf dif- 
appointed; the rather, - becauſe I think it a 
Subject every way agreeable to your De- 
« ſign, and by being left unattempted by o- 
thers ſeems reſerved as a proper Employ- 
ment for you: I mean a Diſquiſition, from 
* whence it proceeds, that Men of the brigh- 
© teſt Parts and moſt comprehenſive Genius, 
* compleatly furniſhed with Talents for any 
Province in humane Affairs; ſuch as by their 


_ © wiſe Leſſons of Oeconomy to others have 


made it evident, that they have the juſteſt 


_ © Notions of Life and of true Senfe in the 


Conduct of it from what unha py 


contradictious Cauſe it proceeds, that Per- 


© ſons thus finiſhed by Nature and by Art 
ſhould ſo often fail in the Management of 
that which they ſo well underſtand, and want 
© the Addrefs to make a right Applicaion of 
their own Rules, This is certainlya prodi- 
* gious Inconſiſtency in Behaviour, and makes 
much ſuch a Figure in Morals as a _— 
e Mt , « Birr 
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© Birth in Naturals, with this Difference on- 
c ys which greatly Aggravates the Wonder, 

that it happens much more frequently; and 
© what a Blemiſh does it caſt upon Wit and 
Learning in the general Account of the 
© World? and in how difadvantageous a 
Light does it expoſe them to the buſie 
< Claſs of Mankind, that there ſhould be ſo 
© many Inſtances of Perſons who have ſo con- 
© ducted their Lives in ſpite of theſe tranſcen- 
dent Advantages, as neither to be happy in 
_ © themſelves nor uſeful to their Friends; 
© when every Body ſees it was entirely in 
their @wn Power to be eminent in both 
© theſe Characters? For my Part, I think 
there is no Reflexion more aſtoniſhing, than 
© to conſider one of theſe Gentlemen ſpend- 
© ing a fair Fortune, running in every Body's 
Debt without the leaſt Apprehenſion of a 
future Reckoning, and at laſt leaving not 
© only his own Children, but poflibly thoſe 
of other People, by his Means in ſtarving 
« Circumſtances ; while a Fellow whom one 
would ſcarce ſuſpect to have a humane Soul, 
« ſhall: perhaps raiſe a vaſt Eſtate out of 
© nothing, and be the Founder of a Family 


© capable of being very conſiderable in theic 


Country, and doing many illuſtrious Ser- 
vices to it: That this Obſervation is juſt, 
Experience has put beyond all Diſpute. But 
* though the Fact be ſo evident and glaring, 
yet the Cauſes of it are fill in the dark; 
< which makes me perſwade my {elf that it 
would be no unacceptable Piece of Enter, 
r L. tainmenx 
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« tainment to the Town, to inquire into the 
« hidden Sources of fo uhaccountable an E- 
c vil. — 4 | . L PST 
La,, 

our moſt humble Servant. 


WHAT this Correſpondent wonders at, 
has been Matter of Admiration ever. fince 
there was any ſuch thing as humane Life. 
Horace reflects upon this inconſiſtency. very 
agreeably in the Character of Tigellius, whom 
he makes a mighty Pretender to Oeconomy, 
and tells you, you might one Day hear. him 
ſpeak the moſt philoſophick things imaginable 
concerning being contented with a Little, 
and his Contempt of every thing but mere 
Neceſſaries, and in Half a Week after ſpend 
a thouſand Pound. When he ſays this of him 
with Relation to Expence, he deſcribes him 
as. unequal to himſelf in every other Circum- 
ſtance of Life. And indeed if we conſider 
laviſh Men carefully, we ſhall find it always 

oceeds from a certain Incapacity of poſ- 
eſſing themſelves, and findin 3 
in their own Minds. Mr. Dryden has expreſ- 
ſed this very excellently in the Character of 
r * 155 

A Man ſo various, that he ſeem d to be 
Not one, but all Mankind's Epitome. © 
Sf in Opinion, always in the Wrong, _ 
Was every thing by Starts, and nothing long; 
But in the Cour ſe of one revolving Moon, © 
Was Chymiſt, Fidler, Stateſman, and . 

| | E | | Then 
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Wen all for W omen, Painting, e 
oy I. in 
— der Gow 1h thouſand Freaks that dy d in think. 
re io ie Ae us who could every — emply, 
Te ue ng new to wiſh or to enjoy 
30 3 Wealth was his peculiar Art, 
went ext gs but Deſert. 
Hs Toofe State of the Soul hurries 
the Extravagant from one Purſuit to ano- 
ther; and the Reaſon that his Expences are 
| ter than another's, is, that his Wants are 
o more numerous. But what makes fo 
gon in this Way to their Lives End, 
© heh certainly do not know how con- 
reniprible. ey are pl the Eyes of the reſt of 
Mankind, or rather, that ind . they are not 
fo contemp tible as the ey deſer Tulh ſays 
it is the teſt of Wi kediials to leſſen your 
paternal Eſtate: And if a Man would tho- 
roughly confider how much worſe than Ba- 
niſhment it muſt be to his Child ta ride b 
the Eſtate which ſhould have been his ha 
it not been for his Father's Injuſtice to him, 
he would be ſmitten with the Reflection 
more deeply . than gan be underſtood by 


12 


any but = who' is a Father. Sure there 


can be nothing more afflifting, than to think 
it had been happier for his Son have been born 
of any other Man living than himſelf, 

IT is not. perhaps much thought of, but 
it is certainly a very impbrtant Leſſon to 
Tearn, how to enjoy ordinary Life, and to be 
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ſport af ſo ome en e or San ene ſome 


Ap tte. For want of ths Capacity the World 
lied with Whetters, Tipplers, Cytte 
S pers, and all the numerous Train of th 


o for Aa of e are forced to 
_ xerciſing their Feeling or a. 
would be hard on this Oczafion to menti 
the 3 Smoakers of Tobacco and 
ilk tener Part of Mankind, 

ower Part of Mankin W m 
Correſpondent wonders ſhould get TI 4 


are the more immediate] formed for tha 
HOO: be 15 im expeR diſtant things a 

lmpatience, Q Exper they are 578 carried 
” of their Way, either by violent Paſſion, or 
een Ap 5 to any thing To Men ad- 
lifted 16 Del t, Buſh neſs, is an Interruption ; 
to ſuch as are Told to Delights, Buſineſs is an 
eg Fox Ehen Reaſon it was 
faid by one who commen „ nfl Min tor 
is Ap 79 94612 to him; * 

hire WO CNA * to ab. 


* * 
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0 D Hab, anima miles te dicam bonam © 
 Antehac ſuiſe, talel cum ſont reliquis ! Phad. | 


HEN I refleR upon the various Fate 

of thoſe multitudes of Ancient Wri- 
ters who * in Greece and Italy, I 
conſide r 
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conſider Time as anImmenſe Ocean, in which 
many noble Authors are entirely ſwallowed 
up, many very much ſhattered and damaged, 
ſome quite dil-jointed and broken into pieces, 
while tome have wholly eſcaped the Common 
Wreck; but the Number & the laſt is very 
„ on $0900 
parent rari nantes in gurgite vaſts. 
AMONG che mutilated Poets of Antiqui- 
ty, there is none Whoſe . are ſo 
beautiful as thoſe of S2ppho. They give us a 
Taſte of her way of Writing, which is per- 
fectly conformable with that extraordinary 
Character we find of her, in the Remarks of 
thoſe great Criticks who were converſant with 
her Works when they were entire. One may 
Tee, by what is left of them, that ſhe follow- 
ed Nature in all her Thoughts, without de- 
ſcending to thofe little Points, Conceits and 
Turns of Wit with which many of our Mo- 
dern Lyricks are ſo miſerably infected. Her 
Soul ſeems to have been made up of Love and 
Poetry: She felt the Paſſion in all its Warmth, 
and deſcribed it in all its Symptoms. She is 
called by Ancient Authors the Tenth Muſe ; 
and by Plutarch is compared to Cacxs the 
Son of Vulcan, who breathed out nothing 
but Flame. 1 do not know, by the Chara- 
cter that is given of her Works, whether it 
is not for the Benefit of Mankind that they 
are loſt. They were filled with ſuch bewitch- 
ing Tenderneſs and Rapture, that it might 


have 
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have been dangerous to have given them a 


. 2557 2 1e 0 

AN Inconſtant Lover, called Pbaon, oc- 
caſioned great Calamities to this Poetical La- 
dy. She fell deſperately in Love with him, 
and took a Voyage into Siciiy in Purſuit of 
him, he having withdrawn himſelf thither on 
purpoſe to avoid her. It was in that Hland, 


and on this Occaſion, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have 
made the Hymn to Venus, with a Tranſlation 


of which 1 ſhall preſent my Reader. Her 
Hymn was ineffectual for the procuring that 
Happineſs which ſhe prayed for in it. Phaon 


was ſtill obdurate, and Sapho ſo tranſported 


with the Violence of her Pallon, that ſhe 
was reſolved to get rid of it at any Price. 
THERE was a Fromontory in Acarna- 
nia called Lencate, on the Top of which 
was a little Temple dedicated to Apollo. In 


this Temple it was uſual for deſpairing Lovers 


to make their Vows in ſecret, and after wards 
to fling themſelves from the Top of the Pre- 
cipice into the Sea, where they were ſome- 
times taken up alive. This Place was there- 
fore called the Lovers-Leap ; and whether 
or no the Fright they had been in, or the 
Reſolution that could puſh them to ſo dread- 
ful a Remedy, or the Bruiſes which they of- 
ten received in their Fall, baniſhed all the 
Tender Sentiments of Love, and 2 their 
Spirits another Turn ; thoſe who had taken 
this Leap were obſerved never to Relapſe 
into that Paſſion. Sappho tried the Cure, but 


rithed in the Experiment. 
* AFTER 
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AFTER having given this ſhort Account 
2 = ho ſo far as it regards the following 

ſhall fubjoin the Tranſlation of it as it 
= — me by a Friend, whoſe admirable 
Paſtorals and raters Prece have been alrea- 


"dy f@ well received. The Reader will find 
in it that Pathetick Simplicity which is ſo pe- 
cCuliar to him, and ſo ſuitable to the Ode he 


has here Tranſlated. This Ode in the Greet 
(beides thoſe Beauties obſerved by Madam 
Dactier) has ſeveral harmonious Turns in the 


| Words, which ave not loſt in the Eagliſb. | 


— further add, 2 the Tranſiation has 


and Sentiment of 

— wor hogs Fane) it has all the Eaſe 
ir of an inal. In a Word, if the 

Ladies * a mind to know the manner of 


Writing practiſed hy the ſo much celebrated 


5 
natural Beauty, without an for wg 
alſected Ornaments. N 8 


A HYMN to V ENDS. 


Ft 14 ' | | 


0 Venus, Dp of the Skies, 
To whom a thouſand Tem 3 riſe, 
; | 


in gentie Sni 
lexing Wiles ; 
' from my Nn 


e Le. 


Full of 


I. 7 


they may here ſee it in its genuine 
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If ever thou haſt kindly 

A Song in ſoft Biel, ets. 

Propitiout to my tunefult S 

O gentle Goddeſs ! rm me now. 

Fn) thou bright, immortal e, 
In all thy radiant Charms confe N. 


10. 


Thou once 400 leave Almighty Jove, © N 
And all the Golden Roofs above e 


The Carr thy wanton 51 ew; * 
htly feu, 


Hov' ring in Air they 
As to my Hour they . their Way ST 


a ky! 6 gt my "ring Primons 78. 


IV. 


The Birds diſmiſt (while remain) 
Bore back 2 2 3 21 : 

Then Tou, with Looks divine 

In ev ry beav'nly Feature 2 

Aud as d, what new Complainte I made, 
And why T call d you to my Aid? 


Us. 
What Phrenzy it my Boſom raged, © a 
Aud by what Cure to be aſſwaged? 


What gentle Touth I would allur e. th 


Whom in my artful Toiles ſecure 2 
Who does thy tender Heart ſubdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, tel ue es vw 


vor III. 2 


* 
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Te now be Shuns thy longing Arms, 
He ſoon all court thy ſaghted Charms ; 
To now thy Off rings be 7th 
He ſoon to Thee ſhall Sacrifice 3, 
To now be. freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn, 
Aud be thy Vidtin in bis turn. 

— VII. 
Celeſtial iſutant, once more 
Thy heedful Preſence I implore ! 
In Pity come and eaſe my Grief, 
Bring my diſtemper d Soul Relief; 
Favour thy Suppliant t hidden Fires, 
Aud give me All my Heart deſires. 


MADAM Dacter obſerves there is ſome- 
thing very pretty in that Circumſtance of this 
Ode,wherein Venus is deſcribed as ſending a- 
Way her Chariot upon her Arrival at S2ppho's 

Lodgings, to denote that it was not a ſhort 
tranſient Viſit Which ſnhe intended to make 
ber. This Ode was preſerved by an Emi- 
nent Greek Critick, who inſerted it intire in 
his Works, as a Pattern of Perfection in the 
Structure of it. 7. 2 
..., LONGINTDS. bas quoted another Ode 
of this great, Poeteſs, which is likewiſe ad- 
mirable in its kind, and has been tranſlated 
by the lame Hand with the foregoing one. I 
Mall oblige my Reader with it in another Paper. 
In the mean while, I cannot but wonder, that 
theſe two finiſhed Pieces have never been at- 
1 P bo” —* 4 3 tempted 


23. 


pline of Philoſophy, aſpire not to the Heights 


; 
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tempted before by any of our Countrymen. 
But the Truth of it is, the Compoſitions of 


the Ancients, which have not in them anvof 
thoſe unnatural Witiciſms, that are the De- 
light of ordinary Readers, are extreamly dif- 
ficult to render into another Tongue, ſo as 

the Beauties of the Original may not | 


weak and faded in the Tranſlation. . ._ C 
en 2 10 Ys 

VNN 224. Frida, November 16. 

Ur. ; eee 


— Filgente rrabit conflrifor Gloria c 
Non minus ignotos generofit — Hor. Sat. 6. 


IF * look abroad upon the great Multi- 
tude of Mankind, and endeavour to trace 


out the Principles of Action in every Indivi- 
dual, it will, I think, ſeem highly probable 
that Ambition runs through the whole Species, 

and thas every Man in Proportion to the Vi- 
gour o 


his Complection is more or leſs actu- 


ated by it. It is indeed no uncommon thing 
to meet with Men, who, by the natural Bent 


of their Inclinations, and without the Diſci- 


of Power and Grandeur; who never ſet their 


Hearts upon a numerous Train of Clients 


and Dependancies, nor other gay Appenda- 
of Greatneſs; who are contented with a 
Comperency, and will not moleſt their Tran- 
quility to gain an Abundance : But it is not 
a to be * that ſuch a Man 
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is not ambitious ; his Deſires may have cu t 


dut another Channel, and determin'd him to 
other Purſuits; the Motive however may be 
Lill the ſame; and in theſe Caſes likewiſe the 
Man may be equally puſhed on with the De- 
ſire of Diſtinction ah 


"THOUGH che pure Conſciouſneſs of 


worthy Actions, abſtracted from the Views 


of popular Applauſe, be to a. generous Mind 


an ample Reward, yet the Deſire of Diſtin- 
Ction was doubtleſs implanted in our Natures 


as an additional Incentive to exert our ſelves 
in virtuous Excellence. 

THIS paſſion indeed, like all others, is fre- 

- quently erted to evil and ignoble Pur- 

_ Poſes ; ſo that we may account for many of 


the Excellencies and Follies of Life upon the 
ſame innate” Principle, to wit, the e of 
being remarkable: For this as it has been dit- 


- ferently cultivated by Education, Study, and 
- Converſe, will bring forth ſuitable Effects as 
it falls in with an ingenuous Diſpaſition or 
- a corrupt Mind; it does accordingly expreſs 
it ſelf in Acts of Magnanimity or ſelfiſh Cun- 
- ning; as it meets with a or a weak Un- 
ding. As it has been employed in em- 
- belliſhing the Mind or adorning the Outſide ; 
it renders the Man eminently Praiſe-worthy 
or ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not to 
be confined. only to one Paſſion or Purſuit ; 
for as the ſame Humours in Conſtitutions o- 
therwiſe different affect the Body after diffe- 
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tent Manners, ſo the ſame aſpiring Principle 
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within us ſometimes breaks forth upon one 
Object, ſometimes upon another.. 
IT cannot be doubted but that there is as 
eat a Deſire of Glory in a Ring of Wreſt- 
rs, or Cudgel-Players, as in any other more 
refined Competition for Superiority. No Man 
that could avoid it, would ever ſuffer his 
Head to be broken but out of a Principle of 
Honour; this is the ſecret Spring that puſhes / 
them forward, and the Superiority which they 
gain above the undiſtinguiſhed does 
more than repair thoſe Wounds they have re- 
ceived in the Combat. Tis Mr. Valles 
ini n, that Julius Ceſar, had he not been 
ſter of the Roman Empire, would in all 
Probability have made an excellent Wreſtler, | 


Great Juſius on the Mountains rel, 
A Flock perhaps or Herd had ledy 
He that the World ſubdued, had bees. 
But the beſt Wreſiler on the Green. 


That he ſubdued the World, was owing to 
the Accidents of Art and wet ge. at had 
he not met with thoſe Advantages, the ſame 
Sparks of Emulation would have kindled 
within him, and prompted him to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in ſome Enterprize of a lower 
Nature, Since therefore no Man's Lot is fo 
vnalterably- fxed in this Life, but that a 


thouſand Accidents may either forward or 


diſappoint his Advancement, it is, methinks, 
1 and inoffenſive Speculation, to con- 
ſider a great Man as diveſted af all the ad- 
yentitious Circumſtances of Fortune, and to 


30 J SES AT OR Nauk 


bring him down in one's Imagination to that 


low Station of Life, the Nature of which 


bears ſome diſtant Reſemblance to that high 
one he is at preſent poſſeſſed of. Thus one may 


view him exerciſing in Miriiture thoſe Talents 
of Nature, which being drawn out 
ducation to their full Length, enable him 
for the Diſcharge of ſome important Em- 
ployment. On the other Hand, one may 
te uneducated Merit to ſuch a Pitch of 


Greatneſs, as may ſeem equal to the poſſible 


Extent of his improved Capacity. 


THUS Nature furniſhes a Man with a ge- 


neral Appetite of Glory, Education deter- 
mines it-to-this or that particular Object. The 
Defire of Diſtinction is not, I think, in any 
Inſtance more obſervable than in the varie 

of 'Out-fides' and new Appearances, whic 

the Maodilh part of the World are oblig'd to 
provide, in order to make themſelves remark- 


able; for any thing glaring and particular, ei- 


ther in Behaviour or Apparel, is known to 


have this good Effect, that it catches the Eye, 


and will not ſuffer you to paſs over the Per- 
ſon ſo adorned without due Notice and Ob- 
ſervation: It has likewiſe, upon this Account, 
been frequently refented asa very great Slight, 
to leave any Gentleman out of a Lampoon or 


5 who has as much right to be there as 
his Nei 


rn as wn; ring into Noctur- 
Exploits, breaking of Windows, ſinging 
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ghbour, becauſe it ſuppoſes the Per- 
ſon not eminent enough to be taken notice 
of. To this paſſionate fondneſs for Diſtin- 
ion are owing various frolickſome and ir- 
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of Catches, beating the Watch, getting Drunk 
twice a Day, kill e of Hor- 
ſes; with many other Enterpri zes of the like 
Nature: For certainly many a Man is 
more Rakiſh and Extravagant than he would 
willingly be, were there not others to look 
on and give their Approbation. 
ONE very common, and at the ſame time 
the moſt abſurb Ambition that ever ſhew'd it 
ſelf in Humane Nature, is that which comes. 
upon a Man with Experience and old Age, 
the Seaſon when it might be expected he 
ſhould be wiſeſt ; and therefore it cannot re- 
ceive any of thoſe leſſening Circumſtances 
which do, in ſome meaſyre, excuſe the dif- 
orderly Ferments of youthful Blood: I mean 
the paſſion for getting Money, excluſive of 
the Character of the Provident Father, the 
Affectionate Husband, or the Generous Friend. 
It may be remarked, for the Comfort of ho- 
neſt Poverty, that this Deſire reigns moſt in 
thoſe who have but few good Qualities to 
recommend 'em. This is a Weed that will 
ow. in a barren Soil. Humanity, Good 
ature, and the Advantages of a Liberal E- 
ducation, are incompatible with Avarice. "Tis 
ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this abject Paſſion 
kills all the noble Sentiments and generous 
Ambitions that adorn Humane Nature; it ren- 
ders the Man whois over: run with it a peeviſh 
and cruel Maſter, a ſevere Parent, an unfo+ 
ciable Husband , a. diſtant and miſtruſtful 
Friend. But it is more to the preſent Pur: 
70 ſe to conſider it * abſurd Paſſion of the 
X 4 
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Nan himſelf of the Roman Empire his 
Dieſires turn d upon catching Flies. Active and 
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Heart, rather than as a vicious Affection of 
the Mind. As there are frequent Inſtances to be 
met with of a proud Humility, ſo this Paſſion, 
contrary to moſt others affects Applauſe, by 
avoiding all Shew and Appearance; for this 
reaſon. it will not ſometimes endure even the 
2 Fr = of Apparel. 4 e + "BEN 
WI imſelf poor, that yon may ſooth his 
Fanity. — him. 1 4 the 
Deſire of Glory, as they are the moſt natural, 
ſo they are capable of being refined into the 
moſt delicate and rational Paſſions. is 
true, the wiſe Man who ſtrikes out of the ſe- 
cret agg a a . e b and 
ty, d by 1 or of a Court, 
and the unfelt W. 2 
ment, whether he ſucceeds in his Attempts 
or no; uſually comes near enough to this pain- 
ted Greatneſs to diſcern the Dawbing ; he 
is then deſirous of extricating himſelf out of 


the Hurry of Life, that he may paſs away 


the Remainder of his Days in Tranquility 
and Retirement. 

IT may be thought then but common Pru- 
dence in a Man not to change a better State 
for a worſe, nor ever to quit that which he 
knows he ſhall take up again with Pleaſure 
and yet if human Life be not a little moved 
with the gentle Gales of Hopes and Fears, 
there may be {ome Danger of its ſtagnatingin 
an unmanly Indolence and. Security. It is a 
known Story of Domitian,. that after he had 
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; Maſculine Spirits in the Vigour of Youth: 
| neither can nor: ought to remain at Reſt : I 
they debar themſelves from aiming at a nable 
Odject, their Deſires will move downwarcle, 


aud they will feel themſelves adtuatedbyſome 
bor and nbject Paffon, Thus if en ur off 
| the top Branches of -a Tree, and will not ſuf⸗ 
| fer-it to grow any higher, it will not: ther- 


| fore ceaſe to grow, - but-will-quicklyſhootous: 
| at the Bottom. The Man indeed who goes 
| into the World only with the narrow 'Viewsot- 
Self- Intereſt, who catches at the Applauſe of 
| an idle Multitude, as he can find no ſolid Gon- 
| tentment at the End of his Journey, ſo he 
| deſerves to meet with Diſappointments in his 
Way: But he who is actuated by a nobler Prin- 
ciple, hoſe Mind is ſo far enla as to take 
in the Proſpect of his Country's who is 
enamour d with that Praiſe which is one of 
the fair Attendants of Virtue, and values nor 
thoſe Acclamations which are not ſeconded 
by the impartial Teſtimony of his own Mind: 
who repines not at the low Station which 
Providence has at preſent allotted him, but 
yet would willingly advance himſelf by juſti - 
fiable Means to a more riſing and advantage 
ous Ground; ſuch a Man is warmed with a 
generous Emulation; it is a virtuous Move-- 
ment in him to wiſh and to endeavour that his 
Je of doing Good may be equal to his 


THE Man who is fitted out by Nature, and 
ſent into the World with great Abilities, is 
capable af doing great Good or Miſchief 1 : 
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cation to infuſe into the untainted Youth ear- 


ly Notices of Juſtice and Honour, that ſo the 
poffible Ad of good Parts may not 
take an evil Turn, nor de perverted to baſe 
and unworthy P It is the Buſineſs of 
— ophy not ſo much to extin- 
1 our Paſſions, as to regulate and direct 

to valuable well-choſen Objects: When 
.theſe have pointed out to us which Courſe we 
may lawfully ſteer, tis no Harm to ſet out 
all our Sail; if the Storms and Tempeſts of 
Adverſity ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſuffer 
us to make the Haven where we would be, it 
will however prove no ſmall Conſolation to us 


in theſe Circumſtances, that we have neither 


miſtaken our Courſe, nor fallen into * 
ties of our — — 'F | 
RELIGION therefore (were u we to con · 


. fider it no further than as it interpoſes in the 


Affairs of this Life) is highly valuable, and 
worthy of. great Veneration; as it ſettles the 
various Pretenſions, and otherwiſe interfer- 
ing Intereſts of 'mortal Men, and thereby con- 
fo ts the Harmony and Order of the great 
Community; as it gives a Man room to play 
his Part, and exert his Abilities; as it ani- 
mates to Actions truly laudable in themſelves, 
in their Effects beneficial'to Society; 3 
ſpires rational Ambition, nw" 
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were laid open, we ſhould ſee but little 
Difference between that of the Wiſe Man and 
that of the Fool. There are infinite Reue 
riet, numberleſs Extrayagancies, and a 
tal Train of Vanities which paſs through 


knows how to pick and cullhis Thoughts for” * 
Converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, and com- 
municating others; whereas the other lets 
them all indifferently fly out in Words. This. 
ſort of Diſcretion, however, has no place in pri- 
vate Converſation between intimate Friends. 
On ſuch occaſions the wiſeſt Men very often 
Talk like the weakeſt; for indeed the Talk- 
ing with a TOY: is nothing elſe but . 
aloud.” 
ſeda Precept delivered by ſome 4 F 
ters, That a Man ſhould hve with his em 
in ſuch a manner, as might leave him roo 
to become his Friend; and with his Friend 
in ſuch a manner, that if he became his Fne- 
it ſhould not be in his Power to hurt him. 
e firſt part of this Rule, which regards our 
Behaviour towards an Enemy, is indeed very 
ta oY reaſ0- 
+ - 
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both. The great Difference is, that the ff 


LL T has therefore very juſtly . 


11 Jur. : : * 
[ Have often thought if the Minds of Men — 
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'pradential; but 
of it, which regards our Beha. 
viour towards a Friend, ſavours more of Cun. 
ning than of Diſcretion, and would cut a Man 
off Nom the greateſt Pleaſures of Life, which 
are the Freedoms of Converſation with a bo- 
ſom Friend. Beſides, that when a Friend i; 
turned into an Enemy, and (as the Son of S;. 
rach calls him) a Bewrayer of Secrets, the 


re aſonable, as well as 


World is juſt enough to accuſe the Perfdi. 


ouſneſs of the Friend, rather than the Indi. 
ſcretion of the Perſon who confided in him. 
"DISCRETION does not only ſhew it 


_ felf in Words, but in all the Circumſtances of 


8 and is like an Under-Agent of Provi- 


Concerns of Life. 


 *THERE-'are many more ſhining Quali- 


ties in the Mind of Man, but there is none 
ſo uſeful as Diſcretion; it is this indeed which 
gives à Value to all the reſt, which ſets them 
at work in their Times and Places, 


and turns them to the Advantage of the Per- 


ſon who is poſſeſſed af them. Without it 


Learning isPedantry, and Wit Impertinence; 


irtue it ſelf looks like Weakneſs; the beſt 


NOR does Diſcretion only make a Man 
the Maſter" of his own Parts, but of other 
Mens. The diſcreet Man finds out the Ta- 
lents of thoſe he Converſes with, and. knows 


bow to apply them to proper Uſes. ' Accor- 
SSG ore aaa tag 
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to guide and direct us in the ordinary 
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only qualiſie a Man to be more ſprightly 
in Errors, SndaRiveto his own Prejudice 1 
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ties and Diviſfions of Men, we may obſerve 
that it is the Diſcreet Man, not Witty, 
nor the Learned, nor the Brave who gui 
the Converſation, and gives Meaſures to the 
* 8 Talents, but void 
of Diſcretion, is like bemus in the Fa- 
ble, Strong and Blind, en with an Irre- 
ſiſtible Force which for want of Sight is of no 
uſe to him. e 5 $1 TT. 
THOUGH a Man has all other Perfecti- 
ons, and wants Diſcretion,' he will be of no 
great Conſequence. in the World; but if he 
has this ſingle Talent in Perfection, and but 
a common ſhare of others, he may do what 
he pleaſes in his particular Station of Life. 
AT the ſame time that I think Diſeretion 
the moſt uſeful Talent a Man can be Maſter 
of, I look Cunning to be the Accom- 
iſhment of little, mean, A <> gn 
Diſcretion points out the nobleſt Ends to us, 
and purſues the moſt proper and laudable Me- 
thods of attaining : Cunning has 
privateſelfiſh Aims, and ſticks at nothing whi 
may make them ſucceed. Diſcretion has large 
0 extended Views, and, like a well- formed 
Eye, commands a whole Horizon: Cunning 
is a kind of Short- ſightedneſs, that diſcovers 
the minuteſt Objects which are near at hand, 
but is not able to diſcern things at a diſtance. 
Diſcretion the more it is diſcovered, gives a 
greater Authority to the Perſon ho poſſeſ- 
les it: Cunning, when it is once detected, 
loſes its force, and makes a Man incapable of 1 
bringing about even thoſe Events — | 
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might havedones had he paſſed only for a plain 


Man. Diſcretion is the Perfection of Reaſon, 


and a Guide to us in all the Duties of Life: 
Cunning is a kind oſ Inſtinct, that only looks 
out after our immediate Intereſt and Welfare. 
Diſcretion is only found in Men of ſtrong 
Senſe and good Underſtandings: Cunning is 
often to be met with in Brutes themſelves, 

and in Perſons who are but the feweſt Re- 
moves from them. In ſhorr, Cunning is only 
the Mimick of Diſcretion, and may = up- 
on weak Men, in the ſame manner as Vivaci- 


ty is often miſtaken for Wit, and Gravity for 


- Wiſdom. © _ 

. THE Caſt of Mind which is natural to a 
diſcreet Man makes him look forward into 
- Futurity, and confider what will be his Con- 
dition millions of Ages hence, as well as what 
it ĩs at preſent. He knows that the Miſery 
or Happineſs which are reſerved for him in 
another World, loſe nothing of their Reality 
. —— placed at ſo great a diſtance from him. 
The Objects do not _ little to him becauſe 
they are remote. e conſiders that thoſe 
Pleaſures and Pains which lie hid in Eternity 
— nearer to him —— Moment, and 
will be preſent with him in their full Weight 
and Meaſure, as much as thoſe Pains and Plea- 
ſures which he feels at this very Inſtant. For 
this Reaſon he is careful to ſecure to himſelf 
that which is the proper Hlappineſs of his Na- 
ture, and the ultimate _ of his Being. He 
carries his Thoughts to the End of every Acti- 
on, and conſiders the moſt diſtant 2 as 
en e 


4 


bout worldly Affairs, but as it re 


the moſt immediate Effects of it. He ſuper- 


cedes every little Proſpe& of Gain and Ad- 


vantage which offers it ſelf here, if he does 


not find it conſiſtent with his Views of an 


Hereafter. In a Word, his Hopes are full of 
Immortality, his Schemes are large and 
rious, and his Conduct ſuitable to one who 
knows his true Intereſt, and how to purſue it 

proper Methods. | me 

| have, in this Eflay upon Diſcretion, con- 
ſidered it both as an Accompliſhment and as 
a Virtue, and have therefore deſcribed it in 
its full Extent ; not only as it is converſant a- 


ds our 


whole Exiſtence; not only as it is the'Guide 
of a mortal Creature, but as it is in general 
the Director of a reaſonable Being. - It is in 
this Light that Diſcretion is repreſented 
the Wiſe Man, who ſometimes mentions it 
under the name of Diſcretion, and ſometimes 
under that of Wiſdom. It is indeed (as deſcri- 
bed in the latter part of this Paper) the great- 
eſt Wiſdom, but at the ſame time in the Pow. 
er of every one to attain. Its Advantages are 
infinite, but its Acquiſition eaſie; or, tof 


of her in the Words of Ge pong ri- 
ter whom I quoted in my laſt Saturday's Pa- 


per, Wiſdom 2s glorious, and never faderb 4. 
way, yet ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them that love 
ber, and found of ſuch as ſeek her. She pre- 
venteth them thas deſire her, in making ber 
ſelf firſt known unto them. He that feeketh 
ber early ſhall have no great Travel for be 
ſhall find her ſitting at his Doors. * N 

| there- 


LY 
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-#herefore upon ber is perfettion of Wi 727 
14 whop eee fo Gall s quickly be 
without ' Care. For 2 goeth — ſeeking 
Hach ac are worthy of her, ſheweth her ſelf fa. 
:#0#rably unto them in the Ways, and meereth 

C 
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Sorrow — ſeveral Speculations, that the 
Art of Painting is made ſo little Uſe of to the 
Improvement of our Manners. When we 
conſider chat it places the Action of the Per- 
ſon repreſented; in the moſt agreeable Af 
ble, that it does not only eſs t 
on or Concern as it. fits upon him wks 
is drawn, but has under thoſe F eatures the 
— of 3 tion, What 
| Images of Virtue umanity might 
— would be inſtilled i NY id 
from the s of the Pencil? This is a Poe- 
a which 22 r ach 11 
Capacity, Expence ime, t 
what is taught by Writings ; but the Uſe of 
it is y 5 and that admirable 
proſtituted to the baſeſt and moſt un- 
worthy Ends. Who is the better Man for 
the moſt” beautiful Venut, the beſt 
wrought 


T: Have very often lamented and hinted my 


SSS SSS sr egen eee prog win. my 
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9 a Senor] s Images of fleex 


Pod, lnguiting Nymp Goddeſſes, Demy- 
Satyrs, Polyphemes, Sphinxes or Fauns? 
= if the ropes and Vices which are ſome- 
ED ed to be xe repigtonied under ſuch 


s,. were given us by the Painter in 
V of real Life” and the Perſons 
Women whoſe Actions have ren- 
25 them fat 1 or infamous; we ſhould 
Hiſto EIFS without receiv- 
i an hk L There needs no 
aber Proof of this Trucb than the . 
ay of every reaſona reature who h 
he Cartons in Her Majeſty's Gallery 7 
3 rt Theſe are Repreſentations 
of no leſs Actions than thoſe of our Bleſſed 
Saviour and his Apoſtſes. As I now fit and 
15 the warm Images which the admira- 
hael has raiſed, 1 is i Nea even 
ach faint Traces in one's Memory of what 
one has not ſeen theſe two Years, to be un- 
moved at the Horrour and Reverence which 
rs in the whole Aſſembly when the mer- 
cenary Man fell down dead; at the Amaze- 
ment of the Man born blind, when he firſt 
receives Sight; or at the g aceleſs Indignati- 
on of the Sorcerer, when he is {truck blind. 
e Lame, when they firſt find Strength in 
their Feet, ſtand doubtful of their new Vi- 
pour The heaverily Apoſtles appear acting 
eat thi 7 ith 'a deep e of the 
Infirmities which they relieve, but no Value 
of themſelves oY 4 — to their Weak- 
Vor. Ul. neſs 


ymphs, or any o the 
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neſs. They know themſelves to be but lh- 
ſtruments; and the generous Diſtreſs they ate 
Painted in, when divine Honours are offered 
to them, is a Repreſentation in the moſt ex- 
Joe Degree of the Beauty of ' Holineſs, 
| | to the Athenians, 
with what wonderful Art are almoſt all the 
different Tempers of Mankind repreſented 
in that elegant Audience? You ſee one cre- 
dulous of all that is ſaid, another wrapt up in 
deep Suſpence, another ſaying there is ſome 


hen St. Paul is preaching 


Reaſon in what he ſays, another angry that 
the Apoſtle deſtroys a favourite Opinion which 
he is unwilling to give up, another wholly 
convinced and holding out his Hands in Rap- 
ture; white the Generality attend, and wait 
for the Opinion of thoſe who are of leading 
Characters in the Aſſembly. I will not pre- 
tend ſo much as to mention that Chart on 
which is drawn the Appearance of our Bleſ- 
Ted Lord after his Reſurrection. Preſent Au- 
thority, late Suffering, Humility and Majeſty, 
Deſpotick Command and Divine Love, are 
at once ſeated in his Celeſtial Aſpe&. The 
Figures of the Eleven Apoſtles are all in the 
ſame Paſſion of Admiration, but diſcover it 
differently according to their Characters. Po- 
ter receives his er's Orders on his Knees 
with an Admiration mixed with a more par- 
ticular Attention: The two next witha more 
open Extafie, though ſtill conſtrained by the 
'Awe of the Divine Preſence : The beloved 
' Diſciple, whom I take to be the Right of the 
two fitſt Figures, has in his NE 
e ban M | on- 
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Wonder drownedin Love; and the laſt Per- 


ſonage, whoſe Back is towards the SpeQator © 


and his Side towards the Preſence, one would 
fancy to be St. Thomas, as abaſhed by the Con- 
ſcience of his former Diffidence; which per- 
plexed Concern it is poſſible Raphael thought 
too hard a Task to draw but by this Acknow. 
ledgment of the Difficulty to deſcribe it. 

HE whole Work is an Exerciſe of the 
higheſt Piety in the Painter; and all the 
Touches of a religious Mind are expreſſed in 
a manner much more forcible than can poſſi- 
bly. be performed by the moſt moving Elo- 
quence. Theſe invaluable Pieces ate ve 
juſtly in the Hands of the greateſt and mo 

ious Soveraign in the World; and cannot 
be the frequent Object of every one at their 
own Leiſure : But as an Engraver is to the 
Painter, what a Printer is to an Author, it is 


| worthy her Majeſty's Name, that ſhe has en- 


couraged that noble Artiſt, Monſieur Dorig- 
, to publiſh theſe Works of Raphael. We 
have of this Gentleman a Piece of the Tranſ- 
figuration, which is held a Work ſecond to 
none in the World. $ D 
METHINKS it would be ridiculous in 
our People of Condition, after their large 
Bounties to Foreigners of no Name or Merit, 
ſhould they overlook this Occaſiog of havin g 
for a trifling Subſcription, a Work which ic 
is impoffible for a of Senſe to behold, 
without being warmed with the nobleſt Sen- 
ments than can Ns AN by Love, Admi- 
e 1 2 ration, 


- 


. pac, (a Contempt of this World, 
Better. 


" 17 is certainly the 8 Honour We can 
o our Country, to 


e 5 ant 


. ecbmpanies Me. 
$ Kind on ht . 


. Tit, No 
be negledte 3 4 a Moden Behaviour 
alarm us to Examine whether we 58 not loſe 
ſomethin excellent under that e e 
the Poſſeſſor of that Quality. 

Paten where one is not MF, > the 
Paſſion of the Pictures, is To ineonſiderable, 
that I am in very great Perplexity when I of- 
fer 45 Thea: of e of Painter 

andskips, vo or es. 
Thi ＋ me at a how to * 1 the 
Mr. Bou! expoſes to Sale by Au- 
be next in Shendote-firec 


Pieces whi 
You N. 


= a ir of him heretofore for great 
Inte pity in his ng, and overheard him 


Af (cho? a laudable Painter) ſay nothing 
his own was fit to come into the R Room 


— thoſe he had to ſell, I feared I ſhould 
loſe an Occaſion of ſerving a Man of Worth 


in omitting to ſpeak of his Auction. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
'There i 740 e oo Italy Ar ee 
acknowledges himſelf the greateſt Per bu of t 
Agei in that Art, andi 7 win 8 
inthis oe eng as hedechares 555 14 in foreign Parts. 
- a paints the Poor for nothing. 
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N my laſt Thur ſday's Paper L mace por 

tion of a Place called Hoe Lov 

h I find has ed a great e | 
mong ſeveral of my OY ondeny. Tr there 
told them that this Leap was uſed to be ta- 
ken from a Promontory of Leucas. "This Len- 
cas was formerly a part of Acarzenja, bein 
joined to ir by a narrow Neck of Land, whit 

; the Sea has by length of time overpoy 

_ waſhed away; fo that at preſent = eucas. 18 

divided from he 9 is a little 

Iſland in the Jonan Sea, Tb Feen 

of this Iſland, FFom whence the Lover took * 

his Leap, was formerly called” Lengare. 

the Reader has a mind to kno now Noth the both the 

fland and the Promontory TR Modern 

Titles, he will find in his Map the Ancient 

Wand of Leucas under the Nana of St Le nov 
r0, and the Ancient Prom emontary of Jeng | 

2 the Name of the 248 ” == 

- SINCE 1am enga hus far in Antiqui- 

+ iy» I muſt obſerve that There mthe Mot- 


bees Se to my Paper, deſcribes one of his 
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his Miſtreſs after the following manner. . 


las! What will become of me? Wretch that 

am! Will you not hear me? Ti throw off 

Chath:, and take a Leap into that part of t 

Sea which is ſo much frequented by Olphis the 

Fiſherman. And tho I ſhould eſtape with my 

Life, I know you will be pleaſed with it. | 

{hall leave it with the Criticks to determine 

whether the Place which this Shepherd ſo 

— — ts out, was not the above- 

mentioned ate, or at leaſt ſome other 

Lover's Leap, which was ſuppoſed to have 

had the ſame Effect. I cannot believe, as all 

the Interpreters do, that the Shepherd means 
nothing further here, than that he would 
drown himſelf, ſince he repreſents the Iſſue 
of his Leap as doubtful, by adding that if 

he ſhould eſcape with Life, he knows his Mi- 

ſtreſs would be pleaſed with it; which is, ac- 

cording to our Interpretation, that ſhe would 
rejoice any way to get rid of a Loyer, who 
was ſo troubleſome to her. 

AFTER this ſhort Preface I ſhall preſent 
my Reader with ſome Letters which I have 
received upon this Subject. The firſt is ſent 

me by a Phyſician. 


Ar. SyrECTATOR, | | 
TK Lovers Leap which you mention 
in your Two hundred and twenty third 
Paper, was generally, I believe, a very ef- 
. © fettual Cure for Love, and not only for 
Love, but for all other Evils. In ſhort, 
Sir, I am afraid it was ſuch a Leap as on 
v3" © WIC 


- 
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s which Hero took to get rid of her Paſſion 
for Leander. A Man is in no danger of 
breaking his Heart, who breaks his Neck: 
to prevent it. Iknow very well the Won- - 
« ders which Ancient Authors relate concern- 
ing this Leap; and in particular, that ve- 
« ry many Perſons who tried it eſcaped not 
only with their Lives, but their Limbs. If 
c by this means they got rid of their Love, 
* tho” it may in part be aſcribed to the Rea- 
« ſons you give for it; why may not we ſup- 

* poſe, that the Cold Bath into which they 
« plunged themſelves, had alſo ſome ſhare in 


« their Cure? A Leap into the Sea, or into 


© any Creek of Salt Waters, very often gives 
© a new Motion to the Spirits, and a new 
© Turn to the Blood, for which reaſon we 
© preſcribe it in Diſtempers which -no other 
c Medic ine will reach, + I could produce a 


D. N out of a very venerable Author, in 


which the Phrenzy produced by Love is 
* compared to that which is produced by the 
* biting of a mad Dog. But as this Compari- 
* ſon is a little too coarſe for your Paper, and 
might look as if it were cited to ridicule the 
Author who has made uſe of it, I ſhall only 
hint at it, and deſire you to conſider whe- 
ther if the Phrenzy produced by theſe two 
different Cauſes be of the ſame Nature, it 


* may not very properly be cured by the ſame 
Tam, SIR, Tour humble Servant, 
and Hellus, 1 12 
EE ESCULAPIUS: 
Y 4 My, 
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Mr. SrrcraroR, 


q Am a young Woman croſſed in Lol: 
- 2 Story is very long and melancholy. To give 
« you the s of it, a young Gentleman, 
after having made his Applications to me 
= < for thee Years t „ filled my Head 
__ © with a thouſand Dreams of Happin wm 
=_ few Days ſince married another. Pray 
| < me in what Part of the World x Ay 
4 montory lies, which you call 5 — 


Leap, and whether to it b 
Land. F loſt 


© its Virtue, and that a Woman of our Time 

« would find no more Relief in taking ſuch a 

Leap, than in ſinging an Hymn to Venn, 

80 that I muſt cry out with * 

= « dew's Virgil. | 


. Ab! cruel Hav a, that made no Cure for Love! 
Tour diſconſolate Servant, 
rette be 0 Rb ALS: 


Mierzx SPICTATYR, 
Heart is ſo full of Loves and Paſſions 
for Mrs. Gwinzfrid, and theis ſo pertiſh, 
0 and over - run with Cholers againſt me, that 
* i Lbnd the gay Rp 1 
< Dwe is placed by 
* Cran-Father upon the Nader of an "on Hl 
no farther diſtance. but twenty Mile from 
*. the Lofers Leap, I vould indeed indeafour 
©. to preak my Neck ** it on purpoſe ere 
| « goo 


< 


6 fe untaing tho Clory of all 
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od Miſter Spictatur of Crege Privagin, 
0 1 * muſt 8 there iſs in Cacrnanuam- 


Termine, and 
« you, muſt alk 1 eat 
on Foot from me; but the 
and bad for Shoes. Now — * 
« Forehead of this Mountain a very 
- (be 2 Pariſh py oo comed lugs 
over the Sea; 10 I am in my 
4757 olies, ind T do throw. in from if, 


deſire my, fer d Friend to tell — 
in his e 175 be cure of 


f. for thexe n 
Sade aſs creen as the Leek : 

« likewiſe, if I be, drown,and preak my Neck, 

« if Mrs, Gwinzfrid will not lofe me after- 


© wards, Pray be gr in, your * 
* for I am in crete haſte 


and it is 
to do m Puſineſs without loſs hag 1 
: remain, with. cordial cordial Aﬀegions, your ever 


loving Friend 
| Davyth ap Shenkyn. 
P. 5. My Law Suits have brought me to 
<. London, but t have loſt my Cauſes; and ſo 
have made my Reſolutions to go down and 


Leap before the Froſts begin; far am apt 

* to take Colds, : 
- Ridicule, is a better Expedient 

Love er Advice! ul I am 


an that Hudibras and Don 9s rote 
— — effectual to cure the Extrav 


== 
ofthis — as * old Phil 


is ony 
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I ſhall therefore publiſh, very ily, the 
Tranſlation of 3 little Greet Manuſcript, 
which is ſent me by a Learned Friend. It a 
pears to have been a Piece of thoſe Records 
which were kept in the little Temple of 4 
pollo, that ſtood upon the Promontory of 
Leucate. The Reader will find it to be a 
Summary Account of ſeveral Perſons who tri- ' 
ed the Lovers Leap, and of the Succeſs they 

found in it. As there ſeem to be in it ſome 
Anachroniſms and Deviations from the An- 
cient Orthography, I am not wholly ſatisfied 
my ſelf that it is authentick, and not rather 
the Production of one of thoſe Grecian So- 

iſters, who have impoſed upon the World 
everal- ſpurious Works of this Nature. I 
ſpeak this by way of Precaution, becauſe 
I know there are ſeveral Writers of uncom- 
mon Erudition, who would not fail to ex- 
poſe my Ignorance, if they caught me trip- 
ping-in a matter of ſo great moment. | 

2 / 
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 Percunflatorem fugiro, nam Garrulus idem N. Hor. 


HERE is a Creature who has all the 

2 Organs of Speech, a tolerable good Ca- 
= pacity for conceiving what is ſaid to it, to- 
; gether with a pretty proper Behaviour in all 

the Occurences of common Life; 1 4 
| 7 
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rally very vacant of Thought in its ſelf ; and 
— forced to apply it ſelf to fore) 
Aſſiſtances. Of this Make is that Man who 
is inquiſitive : You may often obſerve, 
that t ou he ſpeaks as good Senſe as any 
Man upon any thing with which he is. we 
. acquainted, he cannot truſt to the Range of 
his own Fancy to entertain himſelf upon that 
Foundation, but goes on to ſtill new Enqui- 
ries. Thus, though you know he is fit for 
the moſt polite Converſation, you ſhall ſee him 
very well contented to fit by à Jockey givin 
an Account of the many Revolutions in his 
Horſe's Health, what Potion he made him 
take, how that agreed with him, how af- 
terwards he came to his Stomach and his 
Exerciſe, or any the like Impertinence ; an 
be as well pleaſed as if you talked to him on the 
moſt important Truths. This Humour is far 
from making a Man unhappy, though it may 
ſubject him to Raillery; for he generally falls 
in with a-Perſon' who ſeems to be born for 
him, which is your talkative Fellow. It is 
ſo ordered that there is a ſecret Bent, as na- 
tural as the Meeting of different Sexes, in 
theſe two Characters, to ſupply each others 
Wants. I had the Honour the other Day to 
ſit in a publick Room, and ſaw an inquiſitive 
Man look: with an Air of Satisfaction u 

the Approach of one of theſe Talkers. 

Man of ready Utterance ſat down by him ;. 
and rubbing his Head, leaning on his Arm, 
and making an uneaſie Countenance, he be- 


gan; 
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bur I flepr y ey Ul Night . 


*but 
_ ©* caught Cold or no I kno 


1 do not wear Shoes thick «ns 
«© Weather, and I have I, 
ſo, TE 


cy. 
oc. 


old 


It muſt be 
my Head Winter and 
W ater, prev 


of Maſhi 
ummer with c 
t5 any 1 : 


entering that Way; i& wat 6 e in at 
my Feet: : But [take no Notice It, as it 
< comes ſo it goes. ps of 14 xils pro 
geed from 100 much 3 — 


© « Gal 6 ker Fart, 1 gie ale to reſiſt the 
old es other Parts. The Indian anſwered 
very well to an Euro i ho asked him 
ö how he could go ng Lam all 
5 'obſeryed this bfu, Was as welcome 
general 5 7705 as any other of more 
uh could have been; but ſome Bo- 
Ss, Talker to anocher Parr of the 
Inquirer told the next who 
at by fin. that Mr. uch a One, ho Jin 
one from him, uſed to Falh his 
cold Water ev and ſo 4. 
almoſt Verbatim all that had beep ſaid to him. 
3 Truth is, the r are the Funnels 


verſation; my 
gung for their own U . Fur rere 10 


| I over * are the C rg” 
Ae l * f 


en 
in Town 1 498 885 Such as are oftend- 
Fa ar them, or think they ſulſer by their Be. 


* 2 — 


E 0977 onrag ws oo 


_ have 


| Bo 


- fant when they are BY g Torderhing whichis 
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havior, themſelves mend that Incon- 
venience my they are not a malicious Peo- 


ple, and if you will Tapply thaw, 


contradlict We have aid | fore by 
cheit own Mouths. er Account of a 
thing is one of the mee that can 


aer to them; and it is feldom that they are 
ore ' war chan to ſay, The Town will 
„or, I have it from a good Hand: So 
that there is Room for the 'Towh to know 
rhe Matter more patticularly, and for a bet- 
ter Hand to contradict what was ſaid by a 
One, 
T'have not known this amd more ridi- 
culous chan in a Father, who has been ear - 
neſtly ſollicitous to have an Account how his 
paſſed his leiſure Hours; if it bein a 
Way thoroughly inſignificant, there cannot 
be a greater Joy than an Inquirer diſcovers in 
—＋ him follow fo hapefaly his own Steps: 
Humour among Men is moſt plea- 


not wholly proper f 92 inl Perlen do her, 
and yer is in it ſelf indifferent. The other 
Day there came in a well-drefſed young Fel- 
— 1 45 cles in- 
mediat a ri 15 edigree. 

could overchear, by Breaks She was his Aunt ; 
then an Anſwer, Ay, the was of the Mother's 
Side : "Then again in a little lower Voice, 
His Father wore generally a darker Wigs 
Anſwer, Not mach. But this Gentleman 
voy * Heels to his Shooes. 74 
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As the Inquiſitive, in my nion, are 

u meerly from a Vacancy in own L 
tions, there is n methinks, ſo 
Adu erous as to communicate d to them; 
for the ſame Tomnper of In makes them 
as impertinently communicative: But no 
Man thou . pe converſes with them need 

put himſelf in their Power, for they will be 
. — with Matters of leſs — a8 
well. When there is full Fewel enough, no 
Matter what it is — Thus the Ends of Sen- 
tences in the News Papers, as This wants Con- 
firmation, This occaſions many Speculations, 
Aud Time will diſcover the Event, are read 
ln, them, and conſidered not as meer Exple- 


Ves | 
ONE may ſee: now and then this Humour 
accompanied with an inſatiable Deſire of 
knowing what paſſes, without turning it to 
any Uſe in the World but meerly their own 
Entertainment. A Mind. which is gratified 
this Way is adapted to Humour and Pleaſan- 
try, and f for an unconcerned Chara- 
cter in the World; and like my ſelf to be a 
meer Spectator. This Curioſity, without 
Malice or Self- Intereſt, lays up in the Imagi- 
nation a Magazine of Circumſtances which 
cannot but entertain when they are produced 
in Converſation. If one were to know from 
the Man of the firſt Ray to the meaneſt 
Servant, the different es, Sentiments, 
Pleaſures and Intereſts of 
not be the moſt pleaſing. Entertainment ima- 
 ginable 


0 e t 
r TT oe” YN VESPAT 


nkind, would it 
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«£ tuous a Way of ſpeakin 
his Voice, as not to be 
© remedy this Exceſs, he had an i tous 


heard his Maſter begi 
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ginable to enjoy ſo conſtant a Farce, as the 
obſerving Mankind much moredifferent from 
themſelves in their ſecret Thoughts and pub. 
lick Actions, than in their Night-Caps. and 
long Periwiggs ? | 


: AMr.'SpECTATOR, 8 
<PLUTARCH tells us, that Cars Grac- 


* 
- \ 


, chus, the Roman, was frequently hur- 
© ried. by his Paſſion into ſo loud and tumul- 
and ſo ſtrained 
le to proceed. To 


Servant, by Name Licinius, always attend- 


© ing him with a Pitch Pipe, or Inſtrument, 


tor te the Voice; who, whenever he 
to be high, imme 
© diately touched a ſoft Note; at which, tis 
© ſaid, Caius would preſently abate and grow 


calm. | 

« UPON recollecting this Story, I have 
frequently wondered that this uſeful Inſtru- 
© ment ſhould have been ſo long difcontinu- 


ed]; eſpecially ſince we find that this good 


© Office of Licinius has preſerved his Memo- 
© ry for many hundred Years, which, me- 
C: thinks, ſhould have encouraged ſome one 
to have revived it, if not for the publick 
Good, yet for his own Credit. It may be obje- 
© Qed, that our loud Talkers are ſo fond of 
their own Noiſe, that they would not take 
© it well to be checked by their Servants: But 
* granting this to be true, ſurely any of their 
wa © Hearers 
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* Heaters" have a very good Tiul 
1 P. 1 902 Peer wes Toke 
and the Noiſe 


» = I'was we appear ga give this late 


© lon — to the Good of my Country; 
* © and I have at len h, by the Aſſiſtance of 
6 < an ingenious Artiſt, * my to the 


ted my De- 


to ſeveral Gentlemen . 
© know wil be in Banger of offend 
© gaink this laftrument, to give them 
< Hoe of it by private Letters, in which 1 

Eby r write, Ge Licinius. 

* now trouble you no ſong 
© that I muſt not conclude without ng = br 

s Whic 
and which 


vou to accept one of theſe Pipes 
© tall de-Jedc you with B 
r to you, _ 
youre ſilent your ſelf, you are moſt open 
et he Nat 
IT am, Sir, bee. W. B. 


+l 1 bed almoſt forgot to inform you, that 
4 as an Improvement in this Inſtrument there 
vill be a r Note which I call a Huſh- 
note g and this is to be made uſe of againſt 
* the ik Story, * Obſceneneſs, ws 
= 

2 7s Thur/ey, 
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Firat adbuc amor 
Viountque commiſſi calores 2 
olia fidibus puella. Hor. 
MON the many famous Pieces of 
Antiquity which are ſtill to be ſeen at 
ome, there is the Trunc of a Statue which 
has loſt the Arms, Legs and Head, but diſ- 


covers ſuch an exquiſite Workmanſhipin what 


remains of it, that Michael Angelo declared 
he had learned his whole Art from it. Indeed 
he ſtudied it ſoattentively, that he made moſt 
of his Statues, and even his Pictures in that 


guſto, to make uſe of the Italian Phraſe; for 


which reaſon this maimed Statue is {till called 
Michael Angelos School. 

A Fragment of Sappho, which I deſign for 
the Subye& of this Paper, is in as 8 Repu- 
tation amohg the Poets and Criticks, as the 
mutilated Figure above-mentioned is among 
the Statuaries and Painters. Several of our 
Country-men, and Mr. Dryden in particular, 
ſeem very often to have copied after it in 
their Dramatick Writings, and in their Po- 


ems A Love. 3 « 
WHATEVER might have been the 

Orcaſion of this Ode, the Exgliſh Reader 
Vor. III. « 2. | will 
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will enter into the Beauties of it, if he ſup- 


poſes it to have been written in the Perſon 
of a Lover ſitting by his Miſtreſs. I ſhall ſet 
to view three different Copies of this beau- 
tiful Original. The firſt is a Tranſlation by 
Catullus, the ſecond by Monſieur Boileau, 
and the laſt by a Gentleman, whoſe Tranſla- 
tion of the > Bax, to Venus has been ſo de- 
ſervedly admired. | © 


Ad LESBIAM. 


Tlle mi par eſſe deo videtur, 

Ilie ſi fas oft, ſuperare divos, 

Qui ſedens adver ſus identidem te, 

| Spefat, & audit 

Dulce ridentem, miſero quod omnis 

Eripit ſenfus mihi nam ſimul te 

Lesbia adſpexi, nihil eft ſuper mi 
Quad loquar amens. 

Lingua fed torpet. tenuis ſub artus 

Flamma dimanat, ſonitu ſuopte 

Tinniunt aures. gemina teguntur 

Lumina note. 


MY Learned Reader will know very well 
the Reaſon why one of theſe Verſes is Prin- 
ted in Roman Letter; and if he compares this 
Tranſlation with the Original, will find that 
the three firſt Stanza's are rendered almoſt 
Word for Word, and not only with the ſame 
Elegance, but with the ſame ſhort Turn of 

. Expreſſion which is ſo remarkable in the 
Greek, and ſo peculiar to the Supphick on. 


a 
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l cannot imagine for what reaſon Madam Da- 
n If cierhas told us that this Ode of Seppho is 
preſerved entire in Longenus, ſince it is ma- 
nifeſt to any one who looks into that Au- 
) I thor's Quotation of it, that there muſt at 
4 leaſt have been another Stanza, which is not 
i WM cranſmitced to us. 4 
of THE ſecond Tranſlation tof this Frag- 
ment which I ſhall here cite, is that of Mon- 
leur Bozleaw's. 


Heureux ! qui pres de toi, pour toi ſeule ſollpire : 
| joutt 4 plai ſir de Pentendre 25 1 
i te voit quelquefors doucement lui ſourire. 
s Dienx, dans ſon bonheur, peuvent-ils Þ 
| [ cgater? 
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Je ſens de veine en veine une ſubtile flamme 
Courir par tout mon corps, ſi-toſt que je te vois: 
Et dans les doux tranſports, ode gare mon ame, 
Je ne ſcaurois trouver de langue, ni de voix. 


Un nnage confus ſe ripand ſur ma une, 
Jewentens plus,ge tombeen de douces langueurs; 


ell W E pofle, [ans hateine, interdite, eſperaus, - 
11 Un friſſon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me menrs. 


THE Reader will ſee that this is rather an 


olt Wlnitation than a Tranſlation. The Circum- 
me Wilances do not lie fo thick together, and fol- 
of No one another with that Vehemence and 
the WEmotion'as in the Original. In ſhort, Mon- 
1 leur Bui leam has given us all the Poetry, but 


28 2 3 as 
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bot all the Paſſion of this famous Fragment. 
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_ | ſhall in the laſt Place preſent my Reader 
with the Engliſb Tranſlation. 
Bleſt as th Immortal Gods is he, 
The Youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while 
. Softlyſpeak and ſweetly ſmile. 
— * 0 II. , 


"Twas this depriv'd my Soul of Reſt, 
Aud rait d ſuch Tumults in my Breaſt ; 
For while I gag d, in Tranſport toſt, 
My Breath was gone, my Voice was bſft : 


III. 


My Boſem glow'd ; the ſubtle Flame 
Ran quick thro all TP vital Frame ; 
Oer my dim Eyes a Darkneſs hung; 


My Ears with hollow Murmurs rung: 
IV. 


In dewy Damps my Limbs were chill d: 
My n oe gs Horrours thrill d; 
My fee ulſe forgot to play; 

IT fainted, funk, and dy d 2 


INST EAD of giving any Character of 
this laſt Tranſlation, I ſhall deſire my Learr- 
ed Reader to look into the Criticiſms which 
_ Longinus has made upon the Original. By 
that means he will know to which of the 
Tranſlations he ought to give the Preference. 


| 
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der I ſhall only add, that this Tranſlation is writ- 
ten in the — * of Sappho, and as near 

the Greek as the Genius of our Language will 

poſſibly ſuffer. 9282 : 

LONGINUS' has obſerved, that this“ 
Deſcription of Love in Sappho is an exact 
Copy of Nature, and that all the Circum- 
ſtances, which follow one another in ſuch 
an hurry of Sentiments, notwithſtanding they 
appear repugnant to each other, are really 
ſuch as happen in the Phrenzies of Love. 

I wonder that not one of the Criticks or K. 
ditors, through whoſe Hands this Ode has 
paſſed, has taken occaſion” from it to men- 
tion a Circumſtance related by Plutarch. 
That Author in the Famous Story of Antio- 
chus, who fell in Love with Stratonzce, his 
Mother-in-law, and (not daring to diſcover 
his Paſſion) pretended to be confined to his 
Bed by Sickneſs, tells us, that Eraſiſtratur, 
the Phyſician, found out the Nature of his 
Diſtemper by thoſe Symptoms of Love which 
be had learnt from Sappho's Writings. Stra- 
tonice was in the Room of the Love- ſick Prince, 
when theſe Symptoms diſcovered themſelves 
to his Phyſician ; and it is probable that th 
were not very different from thoſe which 
Sappho here deſcribes in a Lover fitting by 
his Miſtreſs. This Story of Antiochus is ſo 
well known, that I need not add the Sequel 
of it, which has no Relation to my preſent - 
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Ne 230. Friday, November 23. 
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Homines ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt a- 
lutem Hominibus dando. | l 
IUMAN Nature appears a very deform- 

H ed, or a very beautiful Object, accor- 
ug to the different Lights in which it is 

vie d. When we ſee Men of inflamed Paſ- 

ſions, or of wicked Deſigns, tearing one ano- 
ther to Pieces by apen , 74 0any or under- 
mining each other by ſecret Treachery; when 
we obſerve baſe and narrow. Ends purſued by 
ignominious and diſhoneſt Means; when we 
behold Men mix'd in Society as if it were for 


the Deſtruction. of it; we are even aſhamed 


of our Species, and out of Humour with our 
own Being : But in another Light, when we 
behold. them mild, good, and benevolent, full 
of a generous Regard for the publick Prof 

rity, compaſſionating each other's Diſtreſſes 


and relieving each other's Wants, we can 


hardly believe they are Creatures of the ſame 
Kind, In this View they appear Gods to each 
other, in the Exerciſe of the nobleſt Power, 
that of doing Good; and the greateſt Com- 
pliment we have ever been able to make to 
our own Being, has been by calling this Diſ- 
poſition of Mind Humanity. We cannot but 
obſerve 4 Pleaſure ariſing in our own Breaſt 


upon 
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on the ſeeing or hearing of a generous A- 
- ion, even when we are wholly diſintereſted 
in it. I cannot give a more proper Inſtance 
of this, than by a Letter from Plimy, in which 
_ he recommends a Friend in the moſt hand- *. 
ſome Manner; and; methinks, it would be a 
eat Pleaſure to know the Succeſs of this 
piſtle, though each Party concerned in it 


A has been ſo many hundred Years in his 
Grave. | 


To MAXIMVUS. 


WIA I ſhould gladly do for any Friend 
YY * of yours, I think I may now: with 
Confidence requeſt for a Friend of mine. 
Arrianus Maturius is the moſt confidera- 
ble Man of his Country; when 1 call him 
. ſo, Ido not ſpeak with Relation to his For- 
tune, though that is very plentiful, but to His 
Integrity, Juſtice, Gravity and Prudence; 
his Advice is uſeful to mè in Buſineſs; and 
his judgment in Matters of Learning: His 
Fidelity, Truth, and good Underſtanding, 
© are very great; beſides this, he loves me 
© as you do, than which I cannat ſay e 
that ſignifies a warmer Affection. He has 
nothing that's * and tho' he might 
© riſe to the higheſt Order of Nobility, he 
© keeps himſelf! in an inferiour Rank; yet 1 
think my ſelf bound to uſe my Endeavours 
to ſerve and promote him; and would there- 
fore find the Means of adding ſomething to 
© his Honours- while he neither expects nor 
knows it, nay though he ſhould refuſe it. 
28 7 4 © SOC» 
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< Something, in ſhort, I would have for him 
that may be honourable, but not trouble- 
< ſome; and I entreat that you will procure 
« him the firſt thing of this Kind that offers, 
4 by which you will not only oblige me, but 

t himalſo; for though he does not covet it, l 
© know he will be as grateful in acknowledg- 
ing your Fayour as if he had asked it. 


Mr. SpEOTAToR, 


TH E Reflections in ſome of Jour Papers 
© on the ſervile Manner of Education 
< now in uſe, have given Birth to an Ambi- 
< tion, which unleſs you diſcountenance it, 
„will, I doubt, engage me in a hs difficult, 
c tho' not ungratetul Adventure. I am about 
to undertake. for the Sake of the Britih 
«£ Youth, to inſtruct them in ſuch a Manner, 
that the moſt dangerous Page in Virgil or 
Homer may be read by them with much 
< Pleaſure, and with perfect Safety to their 
« Perſons. . Sad 
_. COULD I prevail ſo far as to be honou- 
red with the 3 of ſome few of them, 
(for Iam not Heroe enough to reſcue ma- 
ny) my Deſign is to retire with them to an 
_< agreeable. Solitude; tho? within the Neigh- 

* bourhood of a. City, for the Conyenience 
« of their being inſtructed in Muſick, Dancing, 
« Drawing, Deſigning, or any other ſuch Ac- 
« compliſhments, which it is conceived may 
make as proper Diverſions for them, and 
© almoſt as pleaſant, as the little ſordid Games 
which dirty School-boys are ſo much de- 
; A 6 ia x Fe f 4 « lighted 
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© lighted with. It may eaſily be imagined 


how ſuch a pretty Society, converſing with 
* none Rs themſelves, and ſometimes 


admitted as perhaps not unentertaining Par- 
© ties amon 


and turned by ſuch Converſations to a cer+ 
« tain ' Gallahtry of Soul, might be brought 
« early acquainted with ſome of the moſt 


« polite Zxg/iſþ Writers: This having given 


them ſome tolerable Taſte of Books, they 


« would make themſelves Maſters of the La- 


tin Tongue by Methods far eaſier than 


better Company, commended 
and careſſed for their little Performances, - 


* 


thoſe in Lilly, with as little Difficulty or 


Reluctance as young Ladies learn to ſpeak 
Frauch or to ling Italian Opera's. hen 
they had advanced thus far, it would be 


Time to form their Taſte ſomething more 


exactly: One that had any true Reliſh of 


« fine Writing, might with great Pleaſure, 
both to himſelf and them, run over toge- 


ther with them the beſt Roman Hiſtorians, - 


Poets, and Orators, and point out their 


more remarkable Beauties; give them a 
ſhort Scheme of Chronology, a little View - 
* of; Geography, Medals, Aſtronomy, or 


+ what elſe might beſt feed the buſie inquiſi- 
* tive Humour ſo natural to that Age. Such 
of them as had the leaſt Spark of Genius, 
* when'it was once awakened by the ſhinin 


© Thoughts and great Sentiments of thoſe ad- 


* mired Writers, could not, | believe, be 


* eafily with-held from attempting that more 


difficult Siſter Language, whoſe exalted 
R 


4 * 
* 
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© Beauties they would have heard ſo often 
celebrated as the Pride and Wonder of the 
© whole learned World. In the mean while 
< it would be requiſite to exerciſe their Stile 
« in writing any light Pieces that ask more of 
© Fancy than of Judgment ; and that fre- 
« quently in their native Language, which e- 
very one methinks ſhould: be moſt concern- 
© ed to cultivate, eſpecially Letters in which 
< a Gentleman mult have fo frequent Occa- 
« ſfitons to diſtinguiſh himſelf. A Set of gen- 
< teel good-natur'd Youths fallen into ſuch a 
Manner of Life, would form almoſt a lit- 
« tle — and doubtleſs prove no ſuch 
< contemptible Companions, as might not 
< often/ tempt a wiſer Man to minple himſelf 
in their Diverſions, and draw them into 
c ſuch ſerious Sports as might prove nothin 

© leſs inſtructing than the graveſt Leſſons : 

doubt not but it might be made ſome of 
their favourite Plays, to contend which of 
them ſhould: recite a beautiful Part of a Po- 
< em or Oration moſt gracefully, or ſome- 
times to join in acting a Scene of Terence, 
© Sophocles, or our own SJhakeſpear. The 
< Cauſe of Milo might again be pleaded be- 
fore more favourable Judges, Cæſar a ſe- 
© cond Time be taught to tremble, and a- 
© nother Race of Athenians be afreſh enra- 
« ged'at the Ambition of another Philip. A- 
midſt theſe noble Amuſements we could 
hope to ſee the early Dawnings of their 
Imagination daily brighten into Senſe, = 


} 
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Innocence i ve into Virtue, and their 
© unexperienc'd Good-nature directed to a 
« generous Love of their Country. 


an, &c. 
S<þ 74 my Ye. 


T 
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O Pudor ! O Pietas ! m——- 


Mart. 


OO KING over the Letters, which I 
have lately received from my Corre- 
pondents, I met with the following one, 
which is written with ſuch a Spirit of Polite- 
neſs, that I could not but be very much plea- 
ſed with it my ſelf, and queſtion not but it 
will. be as acgeptable to the Reader. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, | - 
cY OV, who are no Stranger to Publick 
Aſſemblies, cannot but have obſerved 
the Awe they often ſtrike on ſuch as are ob- 
© liged to exert any Talent before them. 
© 'This is a ſort of Elegant Diſtreſs, to which 
© ingenuqus Minds are the moſt liable, and 
may therefore deferve ſome Remarks in 
«your Paper. Many a brave Fellow, who 
has put his Enemy to Flight in the Field, 
© has been in the, utmoſt Diſorder upon ma- 
© king a Speech before a Body of his Friends 
at home: One would think there was ſome 
© kind of Faſcination in the Eyes of a large 
Circle of People, when darting all together 


upon 
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upon one Perſon. I have ſeen a new Actor 


.< in a Tragedy ſo bound up by it as to be 


< ſcarce able to ſpeak- or move, and have ex- 
© pected he would have died above three 
Acts before the Dagger or Cup of Poiſon 
were brought in. It would not be amiſs, 
jf ſuch an one were at firſt introduced as a 
_ © Ghoſt, or a Statue, till he recovered his 
«© Spirits, and grew fit for ſome living Part. 

© AS this ſudden Deſertion of ones-ſelf 
< ſhews a Diffidence, which is not diſplea- 
« ſing, it impliesat the ſame time the greateſt 
< Reſpe&'to an Audience that can be. It is 
<a ſort of Mute Eloquence, which pleads 
for their Favour much better than Words. 
could do; and we find their Generoſity 
naturally moved to ſupport thoſe who are 
in ſo much Perplexity to entertain them. I 
was extreamly pleaſed with a late Inſtance 
of this kind at the Opera of Almahide, in 
the Encouragement given to a young Sin- 
< ger, Whoſe more than ordinary Concern on 
ger Firſt Appin arance, recommended her 
no leſs than her agreeable Voice, and juſt 
Performance. Meer Baſhfulneſs, without 
« Merit, is awkward; and Merit, without 
< Modeſty, inſolent: But Modeſt Merit has 
© a double Claim. to Acceptance; and gene- 
+ rally meets with as many Patrons as Be- 
* holders. | 


I am, &c. 


IT is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould ex- 
ert himſelf to Advantage in an Any ; 
4 | | ne: 
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whether it be his part either to ſing or ſpeak» 
who lies under too great Oppreſſions of Mo- 
deſty. I remember, upon talking with a 
Friend of mine concerning the force of Pro- 
nunciation, our Diſcourſe led us into the E- 
numeration of the ſeveral Organs of Speech, 
which an Orator ought to have in Perfection, 
as. the Tongue, the Teeth, the Lips, the 
| Noſe, the Palate, and the Wind-pipe. Upon 
which, ſays my Friend, you have omitted the 
moſt material Organ of them all, and that is 
the Forehead. 
BUT notwithſtanding an Exceſs of Mo- 
deſty obſtructs the Tongue, and renders it 
unfit for its Offices, a due Proportion of it is 
thought ſo requiſite to an Orator, that Rhe- 
toricians have recommended it to their Di- 
ſciples as a Particular in their Art. Cicero 
tells us, that he never liked an Orator, who 
did not appear in ſome little Confuſion at the 
beginning of his Speech, and confeſſes that 
he himſelf never entered upon an Oration 
without trembling and coneern. It is indeed 
a kind of Deference which is due to a great 
Aſſembly, and ſeldom fails to raiſe a Be- 
nevolence in the Audience towards the 
Perſon who ſpeaks. My 22 has 
taken notice, that the braveſt Men often ap- 
pear timorous on theſe Occaſions; as indeed 
we may obſerve that there is general] 


no 

Creature more impudent than a Cownrd , 

| —— Lingud melior ſed frigide bello 
Dexter — _ | 


Sg 
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A bold T , and a feeble Arm, are the 


Qualifications of DrancesinVirgil; as Homer, 


to expreſs a Man both timorous and fawcy, 
makes-uſe of a kind of Point, which is very 
rarely to be met with in his Writings; name- 
ly, that he had the Eyes of a Dog, but the 
Heart of a Deer. 

A juſt and reaſonable 
only recommend Eloquence, but ſets off e- 
very great Talent which a Man can be poſ- 


ed of. It heightens all the Virtues which 


it accompanies; like the Shades in Paintings, 
it raiſes and rounds every Figure, and makes 
the Colours more beautiful, tho? not ſo gla- 
ring as they would be without it. : 

MODESTY is not only an Ornament, but 
alſoa Guard to Virtue. It is a kind of quick and 
delicate feeling in the Soul, which makes her 
ſhrink and withdraw her felf from every thing 
that has Danger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite 
Senſibility as warns her to ſhun the firſt ap- 
pearance of every thing which is hurtful. 

I cannot at preſent recolle& either the 
Place or Time of what I am going to men- 
tion; but I have read ſomewhere in the Hi- 
ſtory of Ancient Greece, that the Women of 
the Country were ſeiz d with an unaccoun- 
table Melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of 

them to make away with themſelves. The 
Senate, after having tryed many Expedients 
to prevent this Self. Murder, which was fo 
frequent among them, Publiſhed an Edict, 
that if any Woman whatever ſhould lay vio- 
lent Hands upon her ſelf, her Corps —_ 


lH APSPRADSD 7 


does not 


erregen re err 
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be expoſed Naked in the Street, and dragged 
about the City in the moſt publick manner. 
* This Edict immediately 2 a ſtop to the Pra- 
Rice which was before ſo common. We may 
ſee in this Inſtance the Strength of Female 
deſty, which was able to overcome the 
Violence even of Madneſs and Deſpair. The 
Fear of Shame in the Fair Sex, was in theſe 
Days more alent than that of Death. 
IF Modeſty has ſo great an Influence o- 
ver our Actions, and is in many caſes ſo im- 
pr a Fence to Virtue; what can more 
undermine ger _ 2 —— 3 
reigns among unthinking part n- 
<>. and treats as unfaſhionable the moſt in- 
genuous part of our Behaviour; which re- 
commends Impudence as Godd-Breeding, and 
keeps a Man always in Countenance, not be- 
becauſe he is Innocent, but becauſe he is 
g. thought Modeſty fo gen 
thought o great a 
Check to Vice, that he preſcribes to us the 
Practice of it in Secret, and adviſes us to raiſe 
it in our ſelves upon imaginary Occaſions, 
when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves; 
for this is the Meaning of his Precept, that 
when we are by our ſelves, and in our greateſt 
Solitudes, we ſhould fancy that Cato ſtands 
before us, and ſees every thing we do. In 
ſhort,if you baniſh Modeſty out of the World, 
ſhe carries away with her half the Virtue 
AFTER ͤ cheſe Reflections on Modeſty, as 
It is a Virtne, I muſt obſerve, that there is a 
| vicious 
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vicious Modeſty, which juſtly deſerves to be 
ridiculed, and which thoſe Perſons very of- 
ten diſcover, who value themſelves molt up- 
on a well-bred Confidence. This ha 

- when a Man is aſhamed to act up to his Rea- 


| +, ſon; and would not upon any Confideration 


be ſurprized in the Practice of thoſe Duties, 
for the Performance of which he was ſent in- 
to the World. Many an Impudent Libertine 
would bluſh to be caught in a ſerious Diſ- 
courſe, and would ſcarce be able to ſhew his 
Head, after having diſcloſed a Religious 
Thought. Decency of Behaviour, all out- 
ward Show of Virtue, and Abhorrence of 
Vice, are carefully avoided by this Sett of 
ſhamefaced People, as what would diſparage 
their gayety of Lemper, and infallibly brin 

them to Diſhonour. This is ſuch a Poorneſs 
of Spirit, ſuch a deſpicable Cowardice, ſuch 
a degenerate abject State of Mind, as one 
would think Human Nature incapable of, did 


we not meet with frequent Inſtances of it in 


ordinary Converſation. | 
THERE is another kind of Vicious Mo- 
deſty which makes a Man aſhamed of his Per- 
ſon, his Birth, his Profeſſion, his Poverty, or 
the like Misfortunes, which it was not in his 
Choice to prevent, and is not in his Power to 
reQifie. If a Man appears ridiculous by any 
of the aforementioned Circumſtances, he be- 
comes much more ſo by being out of Coun- 
tenance for them. They ſhould: rather give 
him occaſion to exert a noble Spirit, and to 
pallia:e thoſe Imperfections which are not - 
19 
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his Fower, by thoſe Perfections which are; 
or to ule a very witty Alluſion of an eminent 
Author, he ſhould imitate Cz#/ar, who be- 
cauſe. his Head was bald, covered that De- 
tet with Laurels. 74 e 
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Nibit largiundo gloriam Ae oft. | Salluſt. . 
M. wiſe and good Friend Sir Anvazw 


26. 


| Faeerorr divides himſelf almoſt equal 
| 9 5185 the Town and the Country: His 
| ime in Town is given up to the Fublick and 
; the Management of his private Fortune; and 
| after every three or four Days ſpent in this 
Manner, he retires for as many to his Seat 
| within a few Miles af the Town, to the 
1 byment of himſelf, his Family, and his 
riend. Thus Bufineſs and Pleaſure, or ra- 
. ther, in Sir Avonxw, Labour and Reſt, re- 
commend each other: They taketheir Turns 
with ſo quick a Viciſſitude, that neither be- 
comes a Habit, or takes Poſſeſſion of the 
whole Man; nor is it poſſible he ſhould: be 
ſurfeited with either. 1 often ſee him at our 
Club in good Humour, and yet ſometimes too 
with an Air of Care in his Looks: But in his 
Country Retreat he is always unbent, and 
ſuch a Companion as I could deſire; and 


9 
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therefore I ſeldom fail ro make one with him 
when he is pleaſed to invite me. 

_ THE other Day, as ſoon as we were got 
into his Chariot, two or three Beggars on 
each fide hung upon the Doors, and ſollici- 


ted our Charity with the uſual Rhetoric of 


a fick Wife or Husband at Home, three or 
four helpleſs little Children all ſtarving with 
Cold and Hunger. We were forc'd to part 
with ſome Money to get rid of their Impor- 
| tunity ; and then we proceeded on our Jour- 
ney with the Bleſſings and Acclamations of 
theſe People. | | 
WEL then, ſays Sir Anvazw, we go 
< off with the Prayers and good Wiſhes of 
the Beggars, and perhaps too our Healths 
© will be drank at the next Ale-Houſe : So 
© all we ſhall be able to value our ſelves upon, 
is, that we have promoted the Trade of 
the Victualler, and the Exciſes of the Go- 
"© yvernment. But how few Ounces of Wooll 
do we ſee upon the Backs of thoſe poor 
Creatures? And when they ſhall next fall 
in our Way, they will hardly be better 
« dreſt; they muſt always live in Rags to 
© look like Objects of Compaſſion. If their 
< Families too are ſuch as they are repre- 
< ſented, tis certain they cannot be better 
cloathed, and muſt be a great deal worſe 
fed: One would think Potatoes ſhould be 
all their Bread, and their Drink the pure 
Element; and then what goodly Cuſtomers 
are the Farmers like to have for their Wool!, 


Corn and Carte}? Such Cuſtomers and * 


ts 
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© of the Gentleman. 


© yer to encourage Beggars. The Goods 


« of the Lands, but much the greateſt Part 
« of their Value is the Labour of the People: 
© But how much of theſe Peoples Labour 
© ſhall we export, whilſt we hire them to ſit 
e {till ? The very Alms they receive from us, 
dare the Wages of Idleneſs. I have often 
© thought that no Man ſhould be permitted 
to take Relief from the Pariſh, or to ask it 
in the Street, till he has firſt purchas d as 
much as poſſible of his own Livelihood by 
the Labour of his own Hands; and then the 
publick ought only to be tax d to make 
g good the Deficiency. If this Rule was ſtrict- 


{ſuch a Multitude of new Labourers, as 
would in all Probability reduce the Prices 
* of all our Manufactures. It is the very Life 
of Merchandiſe to buy cheap and ſell dear. 
The Merchant ought to make his Out-ſet 
as cheap as poſſible, that he may find tho 
greater Profit upon his Returns; and no- 
thing will enable him to do this like the Re- 
duction of the Price of Labour upon all 
our Manufactures. This too would be the 


„ r 


' foreign Markets: The Abatement of the 
Price of the Manufacture would pay for 
nn. the 
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« a Conſumption cannot chuſe but advance 
the landed Intereſt, and hold up the Rents 


5 UT of all Men living, we Merchants, 
who live by Buying and Selling, ought ne- 


© which-we export are indeed the Product 


obſerved, we ſhould ſee every where 


ready Way to increaſe the Number of our 
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© the 1 5 of it to more diſtant Countries; 
and this Conſequence would be equally be- 
«© neficial both to the landed and trading 
© Intereſts. As fo great an Addition of 
© Jabouring Hands would produce this hap- 
© Py Conlequence both to the Merchant 
© and the Gentleman; our Liberality to 
© common Beggars, and every other Ob- 
« ſtruction to the Increaſe of Labourers, muſt 
© be equally pernicious to both. 

SIR Axprew then went on to affirm, That 
the Reduction of the Prices of our Manufa- 
ctures by the Addition of ſo many new Hands, 
would be no Inconvenience to any Man : Buc 
obſerving t was ſomething ſtartled at the A.- 
ſertion, he made a ſhort Pauſe, and then re- 
ſumed the Diſcourſe. It may ſeem, fays 
© he, a Paradox, that the Price of Labour 
© ſhoufd be reduced without an Abatement 
© of Wages, or that Wages can be abated 
© without any Inconvenience to the Labou- 
rer; and yet nothing is more certain than 
that both thoſe things may happen. The 
© Wages of the Labourers make the greateſt 
Part of the Price of every thing that 1 
< uſeful; and if in Proportion with the 1 
© the Prices of all other things ſhall be aba. 
© ted, every Labourer with Jeſs Wages would 
© be {till able to purchaſe as many Neceflaries 
© of Life, where then would be the Inconve- 
<© nience ? But the Price of Labour may be 
© reduced by the Addition of more Hands 
© to a_ Manufacture, and yet the Wages of 
© Perſons remain as high as ever. The _ 
N * | ra 
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© rable Sir William Petty has given Exam- 
« ples of this in ſome of his Writings: One 
of them, as I remember, is that of a Watch, 
which 1 ſhall endeavour to explain ſo as 
© ſhall ſuit my preſent Purpoſe. It is certain 
that a ſingle Watch could not be made ſo 


cheap in Proportion by one only Man, as a 


© hundred Watches by a hundred; for as 
there is vaſt Variety in the Work, no one 
© Perſon could equally ſuit himſelf to all the 
Parts of it; the Manufacture would be te- 
+ dious, and at laſt but elumſily performed: 
«+ But if an hundred Watches: were to be 
made by a hundred Men, the Cafes may be 


+ afligned to one, the Dials to another, the 


Wheels to another, the Springs to another, 
and every other Part to a proper Artiſt ; 
© as there would be no need of perplexing a- 
© ny one Perſon with too mach Variety, e- 
very one would be able to perform his ſin- 


* gle Part with greater Skill and Expedition; 


and the hundred Watches would be finiſhed 
© in one fourth Part of the Time of the firſt 
one, and every one of them at one-fourth 
© Part of the Coſt, though the Wages of e- 
very Man were equal, The Reduction of 
the Price ofthe Manufacture would increaſe 
the Demand of it, all the ſame Hands would 
© be ſtill employed and as well paid, The 
+ fame Rule will hold in the Cloathing, the 


(Shipping, and all the other Trades what- 


ſoever. And thus an Addition of Hands 
to our Manufactures will only redu-e the 
Price of them; the * will {till have 

Ry | 1 
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as much Wages, and will conſequently be 
© enabled to purchaſe more Conveniencies of 
Life; ſo that every Intereſt in the Nation 
would receive a Benefit from an Increaſe of 
our working People. 1 | 

£ BESID 
© Charity to common Beggars, ſince every Beg- 
7 gar is an Inhabitant of a Pariſh, and every 
© Pariſh is taxed to the Maintenance of their 
© 'own Poor. For my own Part, I cannot be 
< mightily pleas'd with the Laws which have 
done this, which have provided better to 


_ © feed than employ the Poor. We have a Tra. 


c dition from our Forefathers, that after the 
* firſt of thoſe Laws was made, they were in- 
* ſulred with that famous Song, | 


' Heng Sorrow, and caft away Care, 
The Parih is bound to find us, &c. 
Aud if we will be ſo good - natured as ta 
< maintain them without Work, they can do 
© no leſs in Return than ſing us The merry 


AT then? am I againſt all Acts of 
Charity? God forbid ! I know of no Vir- 
tue in the Goſpel that is in more pathetical 
© Expreflions recommended to our Practice. 
© I was hungry and you gave me no Meat, thir- 
© fly and you gave me 10 Drink ; naked and 
© you cloathed me not, a Stranger and you took 
c me not in; ſick and in Priſon and you vi- 


© ſited me not. Our Bleſſed Saviour treats the 


© Exerciſe or Neglect of Charity towards a 
© poor Man, as the Performance or eo 
88 KEE 


8, I fee no Occaſion for this 
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« of this Duty towards himſelf. I ſhall en- 
deavour to obey the Will of my Lord and 
« Maſter. And therefore if an induſtrious 
Man fhall- ſubmit to the hardeſt Labour 
and coarſeſt Fare, rather than endure the 
Shame of taking Relief from the Parith or 
« asking it in the Street, this is the Hungry, 
* the Thirſty, the Naked; and I ought to 
believe if any Man is come hither for Shel- 
ter againſt Perſecution or Oppreſſion, this 
is the Stranger, and I ought to take him in. 
If any Countryman of our own is fallen in- 
to the Hands of Infidels, and lives in a 8tate 
of miſerable Captivity, this is the Man in 
Priſon, and | ſhould contribute to his Ran- 
* ſom. I ought to give to an er of In- 
© valids, to recover as many uſeful Subjects 
as I can; bur 1 ſhall beftow none of my 
£ Bounties upon an A lms-houſe of idle People; 
and for the ſame Reaſon I ſhould not think 
_ * it a Reproach to me if I had with-held my 
Charity from thoſe common Beggars. But 
© we preſcribe better Rules than we are able 
to practiſe; we are aſhamed not to give in- 
to the miſtaken Cuſtoms of our Country: 
But at the ſame Time l cannot but think it 
* a Reproach worſe than that of common 
.* Swearing, that the Idle and the Abandoned 
are ſuffered in the Name of Heaven and all 
* that is ſacred, to extort from chriſtian and 
tender Minds a Supply to a profligate Way 
of Life, that is always to be ſupported but 
+ never relieved. 4 . 
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Waite hls for moſtri NC Gans; 
a” Dous tle malis bai wiraſcere ar "Virg. 


Shall, in this Pa per, diſcharge wy {elf of 
the Promiſe Vang: made to ＋ Publick, 
them with a Tranſlation of the 
little Greet Manuſcript, which is ſaid to have 
been a Piece of thoſe Records that were pre- 
ſerved in the Temple of Apollo, upon the 
Promontory of Leucate: It is a ſhort Hiſtory 
df the Lovers Leap, and is inſcribed, Ar 4c- 
count of Per ſons Male and Female, who 0 A 
ed up their Vows in the Temple of the Py 
Apollo, is the Forty [7 15 ebe — 
keaped from the 5 — of Leucate into 
the Jonian Sea, is order to cure er of 
4 Paſſſon of Love. 
Tl Account is very dry i in many Parts, 
as only: memtioning the Name of the Lover 
who leaped; the Perſon, he leaped for, and 
relating in ſhort, that he was either cured, or 
killed, or maimed, by the Fall. It indeed 
gives the Names of ſo many who died by it, 
that it would have looked like a Bill of Mor- 
tality, had I tranſlated it at full length; | 
have therefore made an Abridgmento it, and 
only extracted ſuch * 5 — Paſfages as 
have ſomething extraordinary, either in the 
. Co or in the Cures or in the Fate of = 
erſon 
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erſon who is mentioned in it. After this 
ort Preface, take the Account as follows. 
2 the Son of Menalcas the Sichlaern, 
for Bambyca the Muſician: Got rid 
is Paſſion with the Loſs of his Right Leg 
ind Arm ck were b Ade, the Fall. 
e s MN LLOVe wit » much 
bete bat eſcaped with Life; = 

Cyniſca, the Wife of Efebies, being in 
Love with Heut; and Eſchines her Husband 

in Love with Ezriila; (which had made 
this Married le very uneaſie to one aho- 
ther for ſeveral Years) == the Husband and 
the Wife took the Leap e confent z- they 
both of them eſcaped, and have lived very 
happily together ever ſince. _ 

iſa, a Virgin of Thefſuly, deſerted by 
Plexippus, after a Courtſhip of Three Years; 
She upon the Brow of the Promo 
for ſome time, and after having throwndown 

a Ring, a Bracelet, and a little Picture, with 

other Preſents which ſhe had received from 
Plexippus,, the threw her ſelf Weng Sea, 
and was taken up alive. 

N. B. Lerify „before the leaped), made 
an Offering a Silver CY in the de Ferre 
. Love with Dapbnic ch e 

ma tha, in wit E 
dian, periſhed in the Fall _ 

Charixus, the Brother of & *p pho, in Love 
with Rhodope the Courtezan, having ſpear his 
whole Eſtate upon her, was ad by his 
Siſter to Leap in the beginning of his Amoor, 
but would nat hearken to her 'tall;he:was re 


Ry . _ duced 


40 


with her, leaped, and ęſca 


4 in the Fall. 
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duced to his laſt Talent ; being forſaken by 
Rhodope, at length reſolved to "take the Leap. 
in it. 

 Aridevs, a beautiful Youth of E irws, in 
Love with Praxinoe, the Wife of The/þ:s, 


eſcaped without Damage, fa that 
— fore Teeth e were truck wow {four 
— — a 1 a 
4, a Widow of Epheſus, beivg incon- 
falable for the Death of her Husband, was 
reſolved to take this Leap, in order to 
rid of her Paſſion for his Memory; but 
ing arrived at the Promontory', ſhe there 
met with Dimmachus the Milet ian, and af- 
tera ſhort Converſation with him, laid aſide 
the Thoughts of -her Leap, and Married him 
in the Temple of Apollo. 
NB. Her Widow's Weeds are fil to be 
up in the Weſtern Corner of 
the Temple. 


Olphes, the Fiſherman, having. received a 
Box on the Ear from Theſty/is the Day before, 
and being determined to have no more to do 
ped with Life. 

Atalanta, an old Maid, whoſe Cruelty had 


| 


| 2 Vears before driven two or three de- 
the F 


Lovers to this Leap; being now in 
fifth Year of her Age, and in Love 
with an Officer of Sparta. roke her Neck 


Pen fond of his 
our*d of Bathyllus, 


. archu bein 
ife, — 4 — nam 


| leaped and died of his Fall ; upon hich his 
Wie married her Gallant. © 


Tettys, 
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. . Tettyx, the Dancing-Maſter, in Love with 
Olympia, an Athenian Matron, threw him- 
ſelf from the Rock with great Agility, but 
was crippled in the Fal. ; 
Diagoras, the Uſurer, in Love with his 
Cook-Maid ; he peeped ſeveral times over 
the Precipice, but his Heart miſgiving him, 
he went back, and Married her that Evening. 
 Cinedus, after havingentred his own Name 
in the Pythian Records, being asked the 


Name of the Perſon whom he leaped for, and 


being aſhamed to diſcover it, he was ſet aſide, 
and not ſuffered to Leap. : | 


Eunica, a Maid of Paphos, aged Nineteen, 


in Love with Ezrybates. Hurt in the Fall, 
but recovere. 
N. B. This was her ſecond time of Leap- 
RT tees»: 22 | | 
- Heſperus, a young Man of Tarentum, in 
ove with his Maſter's Daughter, Drowned, 
2 not coming in ſoon enough to his 
ener. eee 
Sappho, the Lesbian, in Love with Phaon, 
arrived at the Temple of Apollo, habited like 
a Bride in Garments as white as Snow. She 
wore a Garland of Mirtle on her Head, and 
carried in her Hand the little Muſical Inſtru- 
ment of her own Invention. After having 
Sung an Hymn to Apollo, ſhe hung up her 
Garland on one ſide of his Altar, and her HH 
on the other. She then tucked up her Veſt- 


ments like a Spartan Virgin, and amidit thou. 


ands of Spectators, who were anxious for 
Safety, and offered pp Vows for her De. 
| | " hveranc 
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liveratice, marched directly forwards to the 
Utmoſt Summit of the Promontory, where 
after having repeated a Stanza of her own 
Verſes, which we could not hear, the threw 
her ſelf off the Rock with ſuch an Intrepidity, 
as was never before obſerved * had 
attempted that dangerous Leap. Many, who 
were preſent, related, that they ſaw her fall 
into the Sea, from hence ſhe never roſe a- 
gain; though there were others who affirm- 
Ed, that ſhe never came to the bottom of her 
—_ but that ſhe was chatiged into a Swan 
as ſhe fell, and that they ſaw her hovering 
in the Air under that Shape. But whether or 
no the whiteneſs and fluttering of her Gar- 
ments might not deceive rhofe who looked 
upon her, or whether ſhe might not really be 
— Bra. me =_ 1 and 4 
| ird, is ſtill a übt among the 
Ulcus, the famous Lyrick poet, who had 
for-ſome time been paſſionately in Love with 
 Sappho, arrived at the Promontory of Leu- 
cate that very Evening, in order to take the 
Leap — * ler Account; but hearing that 
2 ad 

ner 


| been there before him, and that 
Body could be no where found, he very 
= y lamented- her Fall, and is ſaid to 
4 written his Hundred and twenty fifth 


Ode upon that Occaſion 
Teoeaped in this Olympiad 350. 
8 Males 124 22 
Females 126 
Cure m0 
Males 51 ‚ 
Females 69 C 
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Pellem in amicitia ſua eam — Hor. 


OU very often hear People, after a 
1 Story has been told with ſome enter- 
taining Circumſtances, tell it over again with 
Particulars that deſtroy the Jeſt, — ive 
Light into the Truth of the Narration. Thi 
ſort of Veracity, though it n | 
ſomething amiable in it, becauſe it proceeds 
from the Love of Truth even in frivolous 
Occaſions. If ſuch honeſt Amendments do 
t promiſe an agreeable Companion, they 
40 a fincere Friend; for which Reaſon one 
ſhculd allow them ſo much of our Time, if 
we. fall into their Company, as to ſet us right 
in Matters that can do us no manner of Harm, 


"whether the Facts be one Way or the other. 


Lies which are told out of Arrogance and O- 
ſtentation a Man, ſhould detect in his own. 
Defence, becauſe he ſhould not be triumph d 
over; Lies which are told out of Malice he © 
ſhould expoſe, both for his own Sake and that 

of the reſt of Mankind, becauſe every Man 
ſhould. riſe againſt a common Enemy; but the 
officious Liar many have argued is to be ex 
cuſed, becauſe it does ſome Man Good and, 
no Man Hurt. The Man who made more; 
than ordinary Speed from a. Fightin. 9 
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the Atbeniant were beaten, and told them 
they had obtained a compleat Victory, and 
t the whole City into the utmoſt Joy and 
Sxultation, was checked by the Magiſtrates 
for his Falſhood; but excuſed himſelf by 
ſaying, Oh Athenians! am | your Enemy be- 
. cauſe I gave ye two ha ys? This Fel- 
low.did to a whole People what an Acquain- 
tance of mine does every Day he lives inſome 
eminent Degree to particular Perſons. He 
is ever lying People into good Humour, and 
as Plato ſaid it was allowable in Phyſiciansto 
lie to their Patients to keep up their Spirits, 
I am half doubtful whether my Friend's Beha- 
viour is not as excuſable. His Manner is to 
expreſs himſelf ſurpriſed at the chearful Coun- 
tenance of a Man whom he obſerves diffident 
of himſelf; and generally by that Means makes 
his Lie a Truth. He will, as if he did not 
know any thing of the Circumſtance, ask 
one whom he knows at Variance with ano- 
ther, what is the Meaning that Mr. ſuch a 
one, naming his Adverſary, does not applaud 
him with that Heartineſs which 25 he 
has heard him ? He ſaid indeed (continues 
he) I_ would rather have that Man for my 
Friend than any Man in Ezgland; but for an 
Enem is melts the Perſon he talks 
to, who expected nothing but down-right 
Raillery from that Side: According as he 
ſees his Practice ſucceed, he goes to the op 
POO Party and tells him, he cannot imagine 
- how it happens that ſome People know one 
another 109 little; you ſpoke with ſo much 
eb | | Coldneſs 
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Coldneſs of a Gentleman whoſaid more Good 
of you, than, let me tell you, any Man fi- 
ving deſerves. The Succels of one of theſe 
Incidents was, that the next Time, that one 
of the Adverſaries ſpy'd the other, he hems 
after him in the. publick Street; and they 
muſt crack a Bottle at the next Tavern, that 
uſed to turn out of the other's Way to avoid 
one another's Eye-ſhot. He will tell ons 
Beauty ſhe was commended by another, nay, 
he will ſay ſhe gave the Woman he ſpeaks to 
the Preference in a Particular for which ſhe 
her ſelf is admired. The pleaſanteſt Confu- * 
fion imaginable ts made through the whole 
Town by my Friend's indirect Offices; you 
ſhall have a Viſit returned after half a Year's 
Abſence, and mutual Railing at each other 
every Day of that Time. meet with 
a thouſand Lamentations for ſo long a* 
ration, each Party naming her ſelf for the 
greater Delinquent, if the other can poſſibly 
ſo good as to forgive her, which ſhe has 
no Reaſon in the World but from the Know- 
ledge-of her Goodneſs to hope for. Very 
often a whole Train of Railers of each Side 
tire their Horſes in ſetting Matters right 
which they have ſaid during the War between 
the Parties, and a whole Circle of Acquain- 
tance. are put into a thouſand pleaſing Paſ- 
ſions and Sentiments, inſtead of the Pangs 
of Anger, Envy, Detraction and Malice. 
TH worſt Evil 1 ever obſeryedthis Man's 
Falſhood occaſion, has been that he turned 
Detraction into Flattery : He is well skilled 


in 
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in the Manners of the World, and by * 
looking what Men really are, he grounds hi 
Artifices what they have a to . 
Upon this Foundation, J two 7 Friends 
are brought together, and the Cement ſeems 
AA "oþ never reſts till he finds new 
11 al off _ ar of Ill- 

that new un nr 

cer are thorough y reconciled,” 


2 8 the Sezcraror. 
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. E ERE arrived in this Neighbourhood 
two Days ago one of your gay Gentle- 
men of the Town, who being attended at 
« bis Entry with a Servant of i his own, be- 
« fides. a man he had taken up for a 
Gude, excited the Curioſity of the Village 
to learn whence. and what he might. be. 
The Countryman (to whom they applied 
© as. moſt eaſie of Acceſs) knew little more 
_ was co the Gentleman came from London 
travel and ſee Faſhions, and was, as he 
„ heard fay, a Free-thinker : What Religion 

that might be, he could not tell, an for 
s his own. part, if they had not told him the 
Man was a e e „ he ſhould have 
eſſed, by his way of talking, he was lit- 
better than a Heathen. excepting only 
he had been a good Gentleman to him, 

made him drunk twice in one Day, o- 
and above what they had bargain d 
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] do not look upon the'Simplicity of this, 
and ſeveral odd Enquiries with which I ſhall 
trouble you, to be wondered at, much leſs 
© can I think that our Youths of fine Wit 
© and enlarged Underſtandings have any Rea- 
«* ſon to laugh. There is no neceſſity that e- 
© very Squire in Great-Brittain ſnould know 
* what the Word Free- thinker ſtands for; 
but it were much to be-wiſh*d, | that they 
© who value themſelves upon that conceite 
© Title were a little better inſtructed what 
it ought to ſtand for; and that they would 
© not perſwade themſelves a Man is really and 
« truly-a Free-thinker in any tolerable Senſe, 
merely by vertue of his b ng an Atheiſt, 
or an Infidel of any other Diſtinction. It 
© may be doubted, with good Reaſon, whe- 
ther there ever was in Nature a more ab- 
ect, {laviſh, and bigotted Generation than 
the Tribe of Beaux Eſprits, at preſent ſo 
« prevailing in this land. Their Pretenſion 
to be Free- thinkers, is no other than Rakes 
© have to be Free- livers, and Savages to be 
Free- men; that is, they can think what- 
© ever they have a mind to, and give them- 
© ſelves up to whatever Conceit the Extra- 
* vagancy of their Inclination, or their Fancy, 
* ſhall ſuggeſt ; they can think as. wildly. as 
* they talk and act, and will not endure that 
their Wit ſhould be controuled by ſuch For- 
mal Things as Decency and common Senſe : 
- © Deduction, - Coherence, Conſiſtency, and 
all the Rules of Reaſon they according] 
For Bb: -; 1560 dre diſ- 


. © of which I am not yet acquainted with, but 


1 
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© diſdain, as too preciſe and Mechanical for 


Men of a liberal Education. 

- < THIS, as far as I could ever learn from 
«© their Writings, or 2828 Obſervation, is 
< a true Account of a Britiſh Free - thinker. 
Our Viſitant here, who gave Occaſion to 


this Paper, has brought with him a New 
« Syſtem of common „the Particulars 


< will loſe no Opportunity of informing m 

« ſelf whether it contain any thing wort 

« Mr. SexcrTartor's Notice. In the mean time, 
Sir, I cannot but think it would be for the 
good of Mankind, if you would take this 
Subject into your own Conſideration, and 
© convince the hopeful Youth of our Nation, 
that Licentiouſneſs is not Freedom; or, if 
c ſuch a Paradax will not be underſtood, that 


* a Prejudice towards Atheiſm is not Impar- 
© tiality. 


HIL ON OUS. 


a 
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Hor. 


lick Shows and Diverſions ; and as among 


theſe 
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theſe there are none which can pretend to 
vie with thoſe Elegant Entertainments that 
are Exhibited in our Theatres, I think it ꝓar- 
le Jpcumbens on me to take Notice of 
every thing that is remarkable in ſuch nume- 
rqus and refined Aſſemblies. 
IT is obſerved, that of late Years, "oe 
has been a certain Perſon in the r Gal 
lery of the Play-houſe, who when he is plea- 
2 6 ak bs thing thatisaRed upon the Stage, 
Approbation by a loud Knock 
_ the Benches, or the Wainſcot, which 
may. be heard over the whole 1 This 
Perſon, is commonly known by the Name of 
the Trun l- mater in the Upper- Mallery. Whe- 
ther. it be, that the Blow he gives on theſe 
Occafions reſembles that which ĩs ↄften heard 
in the Shops of ſuch Artizans, or that he was 
ſuppoſed to hays been a a Trynk nk-maker, 
wha * 2 the iniſhing of his Day's Work, 
uſed to unbend his Mind at the Public 
Diverſions with his Hammer in his Hand, I 
cannot certainly tell. There are lame, I know, 
who have been fooliſh enough to imagine 
is Spirit which haunts the Upper: Gallery, 
— ul | fram time to time makes thoſe ſtrange 
1 iſes; and * ther, becauſe he is obſer- 
ny to be louder than ordinary every time the 
y Ghoſt of Hamlet appears. Others have re- 
ed, that it is LL amb Man, who has cho- 


1 os Mi. ed Ren F 


> ch 


| en this way ny when he is 
he n 1 * — or hears. 
b. Others will bave it 194 TO Eyed Thun- 

a BO that exerts bim * this manner in 
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the Upper-Gallery, when he has nothing to  ;« 
do upon'the Roof. | 
- BUT having made it my buſineſs to get M bu 
the beſt Information I cou'd in a matter of bo 
this Moment, I find that the Trunk-maker, a; in” 
he is commonly called, is a large black Man, for 
whom no body knows. He generally leans MW 7; 
forward on a huge Oaken Plant with great 
Attention to every thing that paſſes upon the M ex 
Stage. He is never ſeen to Smile; but upon ſon 
hearing thing that pleaſes him, he takes 
up his St with both Hands, and lays it up- 
on the next piece of Timber that ſtands in 
his way with exceeding Vehemence : After 
which he compoſes himſelf-in his former Po- 
ſture, *till-ſuch time as ſomething new ſets 
him again at Work: * 

IT has been obſerved his Blow is ſo wel 
timed, that the moſt judicious Critick could 


never except againſt it. As ſoon as any ſn ma 
ning Thought is expreſſed in the Poet, or of 
any uncommon Grace appears in the Actor, uſe 
he ſmites the Bench or Wainſcot. If the pj, 
Audience does not concur with him, be de 
ſmites a ſecond time; and if the Audience bee 
is not yet awaked, looks round him wich great tie 
Wrath, and repeats the Blow a third time | 
which never fails to produce the Clap. HM tic; 
' ſometimes lets the Audience begin the Clap tha 
of themſelves, and at the Conclufionof thei He 
Applauſe ratifies it with a ſingle Thwack. de 
HE is of ſo uſe to the Play-houſe, i to 
that it is ſaid a former Director of it, upon ba. 
his not being able to pay his Attendance b. 


reaſor 
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to reaſon of Sickneſs, kept one in Pay to offici- 
ate for him till ſuch time as he recovered; 
et but the Perſon ſo employed, tho he laid a- 
of bout him with incredible Violence, did it 
in ſuch wrong Places, that the Audience ſoon 
0, found out it was not their old Friend the 
asker. „ „ i f 
eat IT has been remarked, that he has not yet 
e exerted himſelf with Vigour this Seaſon. He 
on ſometimes plies at the Opera; and upon N;- 
Kee BY colini's firſt Appearance, was ſaid to have de- 
up; moliſhed three Benches in the Fury of his 
n Applauſe. He has broken half a dozen Oa- 
ie ken Plants upon Dogget, and ſeldom goes a- 
Do- way from a Tragedy of Shateſpear, without 
ets WY leaving the Wainſcot extrean y ſhattered. 
TH E Players do not only connive at this 
el bis obſtreperous Approbation, but very chear- 
ald fully repair at their own Coſt whatever Da- 
mages he makes. They had once a Thought 
ot of erecting a kind of Wooden Anvil for his 
it, uſe, that ſhould be made of a very ſounding 
Plank, in order to render his Stroaks more 
be deep and mellow; but as this might not have 
nc been diſtinguiſhed from the Muſick of a Ket 
ca tle Drum, the Project was laid aſide. | 
ME IN the mean while 1 cannot-but take no- 
Ne tice of the great uſe it is to an Audience, 
dap that a Perſon ſhould thus prefide over their 
Heads, like the Director of a Conſort, in or- 
der to awaken their Attention, and beat Time 
to their Applauſes. Or to raiſe my Simile, I 
have ſometimes fancied the Trunk-maker in 
the Upper Gallery ape. big Virgil's Bales 
Fü 3 0 
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of the Winds, ſeated upon the Top of a 
Mountain, who, when he ſtruck his Scep- 
tre the fide of it, rouſed an Hurricane, 
and ſet the whole Cavern in an Uproar. 
IT is 7 — _ — has ſaved 
many a good Play, ought many a 
ful Afor into — who 2 
otherwiſe have been taken notice of. It is 
very viſible, as the Audience is not a little a- 
baſhed, if they find themſelves betrayed into 
a Clap, when their Friend in the Upper-Gal- 
lery does not come into it; ſo the Actors do 
not value themſelves upon the Clap, but re- 
ard it as a meer Bratum fulmen, or em 
oiſe, when it has not the Sound of the 
ken Plant in it. I knew it has been given out 
by thoſe who are Enemies to the Trunk- 
maker, that he has ſometimes been bribed to 
bein the Intereſt of a bad Poet, or a vicious 
Player ; bat this is'a Surmiſe, which has no 
Foundation; his Stroaks are always juſt, and 
his Admonitions ſeaſonable; he does not deal 
about his Blows at Random, but always hits 
the right Nail upon the Head. The inexpreſ- 
fible Force wherewith he lays them on, ſuf⸗ 
fictently ſhews the Evidence and Strength of 
his Conviction. His Zeal for a good Au- 
thor is indeed outragious, and breaks down 
_ Force and Partition, every Board and 
Plank, that ftands within the flion of 
his Applauſe. | | 
AS I do not care for terminating my 
Thoughts in Barren Speculations, or in Re- 
ports of pure Matter of Fact, without m_ 
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f a ing ſomething from them for the Advantage 
p- of my Countrymen, I ſhall take the Liberty 
ne, to make an humble Propoſal, that whenever 

the Trunk-maker ſhall de rt this Life, or 
ed whenever he ſhall have loft the Spring of his 
e. Arm by Sickneſs, Old Age, Infirmity, or the 
1 like, ſome able-bodied Critick ſhould be ad- 
15 vanced to this Poſt, and have a competent 
& Salary ſettled on him for Life, to be fur- 
to niſhed with Bamboos for Opera's, Crabtree- 
. Cudgels for Comedies, and Oaken Plants for 
lo Tra ay, at the publick Expence. And to 
e. the End that this Place ſhould always be diſ- 
y poſed of, according to Merit, I would have 
* none preferred to it, who has not given con- 
It vincing Proofs, both of a ſound Judgment 
and a ſtrong Arm, and who could not, upon 
Occaſion, either knock down an Ox or write 
a Comment upon Horace's Art of Poetry. In 
ſhort, I would have him a due Compolition 
of Hercules and Apollo, and ſo rightly qua- 
lify'd for this important Office, that the 
Trunk-maker' may not be miſſed by our 12 
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— be Fara maritis, Hor. 


Mr. SreECTATOR, | 
cY 0U have not ſpoken in fo direct a Man- 
ner upon the Subject of Marriage as 

© that important Caſe deſerves, It would not 
. Bbz © be 


— 
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be improper to obſerve, upon the Peculia- 
« rity in Te Youth of Great Britain, of 
© Railling and Laughing at that Inſtitution ; 
© and when they fall into it, from a profli- 


gate Habit of Mind, being inſenſible of the 


Satisfactions in that Way of Life, and treat- 
* ing their Wives with the moſt barbarous 


* 


c PARTICUL AR Circumſtances and Caſt of 


.< Temper muſt teach a Man the Probability of 
mighty Uneaſineſſes in that State, (for un- 


c Jo e ſome there are whoſe very Di- 
« ſpoſitions; are ſtrangely averſe to conjugal 


* Friendſhip ;)) but no one, I believe, is by his 
own ne prompted to teaze 


c and torment another for no Reaſon but being 
© nearly allied to him: And can there be an 
© thing more baſe, or ſerve to ſink a Man ſo 


much below his own diſtin zuiſhing Chara- 
_« Rteriſtick, (I mean Reaſon) than returning 


Evil for Good in ſo open a Manner, as that 
of treating an helpleſs Creature with Un- 


„ kindneſs, who has had ſo good an Opinion 


© of him as to believe what he ſaid relating 


to one of the greateſt Concerns of Life, by 


« dejivering her Happineſs in this World to 
his Care and Protection? Muſt not that Man 


-< be abandoned even to all Manner of Hu- 


© manity, who can deceive a Woman with 
« Appearances of Affection and Kindneſs, for 
no other End but to torment her with more 


Eaſe and Authority? Is any thing more un- 
like a Gentleman, than when his Honour 


* 


is engaged for the performing his Promiſes, 
a 4 "6 be- 


cc Iv 


elſe? The Bittern 


©. Severity of his Frowns to the tendereſt of 
Wives, clearly demonſtrate, that an ill- 
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© becauſe nothing but that can oblige him to 
« jt, to become afterwards falſe to his Word, 
and be alone the Occaſion of Miſery to one 
whoſe Happineſs he but lately pretended 
« was dearer to him than his own ? Ought 
«£ ſuch a one to be truſted in his common Af- 
fairs? or treated but as one whoſe Honeſty 
* conſiſted only in his Incapacity of being o- 
« therwiſe? |. + 1 37 OE 190. * 
© THERE is one Cauſe of this Uſage no 
© leſs abſurd than common, which takes Place 
among the more unthinking Men; and that 
js the Deſire to appear to their Friends free 
and at Liberty, and without thoſe Tram- 
mells they have ſo much ridiculed : To a- 


void this they fly into the other Extream, 


and grow Tyrants that they may ſeem Ma- 
< ters. Becauſe an uncontroulable Command 
© of their own Actions is a certain Sign of 
entire Dominion; they won't ſo much as 


recede from the Government even in one 


*©-Muſcle of their Faces. A kind Look they 


believe would be fawning, and a civil An- 
.* ſwer yielding the Superiority. To this muſt 
we attribute an Auſterity they betray in e- 
very Action: What but this can put a Man 


out of Humour in his Wife's Company, tho? 


he is ſo diſtinguiſhingly pleaſant every where 
Bite ef of his Replies and the 


-©.grounded Fear of being thought too ſub- 
* miſlive. is at the Bottom of this, as I am 
willing to call it, affected Moroſeneſs; but 


« if 
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« if it be fuch only, put on to convince his 
£ Acquaintance of his entire Dominion, let 
© him take care of the Conſequence, which 


c will be certain, and worſe than the preſent 
Evil; his ſeeming Indifference will by de- 
< grees grow into real Contempt, and if it 
c doth not wholly alienate the Affections of 
© his Wife for ever from him, make both 
6 _ _ her more miſerable than if it reall 
« did fo. 
« HOWEVER inconſiſtent it may ap- 
« pear, to be thought a well-bred Perſon has 
© no ſmall Share in this clowniſh Behaviour: 
© A Diſcourſe therefore relating to Good- 
breeding towards a loving and a tender 
Wife would be of great uſe to this ſort of 
Gentlemen. Could you but once convince 
< them, that to be civil at leaſt is not beneath 
the Character of a Gentleman, nor even 
< tender Aſſection, towards one who would 
make it reciprocal, betray any Softneſs or 
« Fiffeminacy that the moſt maſculine Diſpo- 
« ſition need be aſhamed of; Could you ſatiſ- 
« fie them of the Generoſity of voluntary Ci- 
< viity,and the Greatneſs of Soul that is conſpi- 
© cuousinBenevolence without immediateOb- 
© ligations ; Could you recommend toPeople's 
© Practice the Saying of the Gentleman quo- 
5 ted in one of your Speculations, That he 
* thought it incumbent upon him to make the 
© Inclinations of a Woman of Merit go along 
with her Duty: Could you, I ſay, perſwade 
theſe Men of the Beauty and onable- 
;© neſs of this ſort of Behaviour, I have - 
/ mu 
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much Charity for ſome of them at leaſt, to 
* believe you would convince them of a thing 
© they are only aſhamed. to allow: Beſides, 
you would recommend that State in its * 
ee 
Colours; and the Gentlemen who have for 
any Time been ſuch profeſſed Enemies to 
© it, when Occaſion ſhould ſerve would re- 
* turn you their Thanks for aſſiſting their In- 
© tereſt in prevailing over their Prejudices. 
Marriage in general would by this Means 
£ be a more eaſie and comfortable Condition; 
© the Husband would be no where ſo well ſa- 
c tisfied as in his own Parlour, nor the Wife 
© ſo pleaſanc as in the Company of her Huſ- 
© band; a Deſire of being agreeable in the 
© Lover would be incr in the Husband, 
and the Miſtreſs be more amiable by be- 
coming the Wife. Beſides all which, I am 
* apt to believe we ſhould find the Race of 
© Men grow wiſer as their Progenitors grew 
© kinder, and the Affection of the Parents 
would be conſpicuous in the Wiſdom of 
their Children; in ſhort, Men would in 
general be much better humoured than they 
are, did not they fo frequently exerciſe the 
* worſt Turns of their Temper where they 
* ought to exert the beſt. 


Mr. Spzerarox, 


41 Am a Woman who left the Admiration 
of this whole Town, to throw my ſelf 
* (by Love of Wealth) into the Arms of a 
© Fool. When I married him I _—_ 
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© had any one of ſeveral Men of Senſe who 
© languiſhed for me; but my Gaſe is juſt, I 
believed my Superior Underſtanding would 
c form him into a tractable Creature. But 
© alas ne Spouſe has Cunning and Suſpicion, 
the inſeparable Companions of little Minds; 
© and every Attempt I make to divert, by 
* 1 agreeable Air, a ſudden Chear- 
< fulnefs, or kind Behaviour, he looks upon 
as the firſt Acts towards an Inſurrection a- 
gainſt his undeſerved Dominion over me. 
Let every one who is ſtill to chuſe, and 
hopes to govern a Fool, remember 
7 / ((( 
My. Srreraronx, St. Martins, Nov. 25. 
T Hl is to complain of an evil Practice 
which I think very well deſerves a 
© Redreſs, tho*-you have not as yet taken 
65 = Notice of it : o fy a x it in your 
Paper, it ma ve a v 
c a What — is the Diſturbance 
< ſome- People give to others at Church, by 
© their Repetition of the Prayers after the 
Miniſter, and that not only in the Prayers, 
but alſo the Abſolution and the Command- 
ments fare no better, which are in a parti- 
© cular Manner the Prieſt's Office: This J 
© have known done in ſo audible a Manner, 
< that ſometimes. their Voices have been as 
« loud as his. As little as you would think 
it, this is frequently done by People ſeem- 
_ < ingly devout.” This irreligious Inadverten- 
_ _ cy 1s a thing extreamly offenſive; but I do 
Z . F 6 not 
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« not recommend it as a thing I give you 
I Liberty to ridicule, but hope it may be a- 
1 6 mended by the bare Mention. 5 [ 1 7 
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d 2 neee 
Viſu carentem magna Pars Veri latet, 
. * . pins Senec. in OEdip. 
. T is very reaſonable to believe, that'part 
a of the Pleaſure which happy Minds ſhall 
N enjoy in a future State, will ariſe from an 
> enlarged Contemplation of the Divine Wiſ- 
J dom in the Government of the World, and 
x a Diſcovery of the ſecret.and amazing oye 
of Providence, from the Beginning to the 
End of Time. Nothing ſeems to be'an En- 
tertainment more adapted to the Nature of 
: m, if we conſider that Curioſity is one of 
I the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Appetites im- 
I planted in us, and that Admiration is one of 
our moſt pleaſing Paſſions; and what a per- 
, proved Succeſſion of Enjoyments will be af- 
i orded to both theſe, in a Scene ſo large 
4 and various as ſhall-then-be-laid open to our 
1 View in the Society of ſuperior Sprits; 
G DET. 738 07 anti ase NILS 27773 ar 
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who will perhaps joyn with us in ſo delight- 
ful a Proſped. | 
IT is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that 
of the Puniſhment of ſuch as are exclu- 
ed from Bliſs may conſiſt not only in their 
being denied this Privilege, but in having 
their Appetites at the ſame time vaſtly en- 
creaſed, without any SatisfaQtion afforded tq 
them. In theſe, the vain Purſuit of Know- 
ledge ſhall, perhaps, add to their Infelicity, 
- bewilder them in Labyrinths of Error, 
Darkneſs, Diſtraction, and Uncertainty of e- 
very thing but their own Evil State. Mil- 
ton has thus repreſented the fallen Angels 
reaſoning together in a kind of Reſpite from 
their Torments, and creating to themſelves a 
new Diſquiet amidſt their very. Amuſements; 
he. could not properly have deſcribed the 
Sports of —— Spirits, without that 
ſt of Horror and Melancholy he has ſo jy- 
diciouſly mingled with them. | 


* 


Others ms fate on a Hill retir'd, 

In Thoughts more elevate, and reaſon d high 
Of Providence, Fore-knowledge i ill, and Fate, 
xt Fate, Free-will, Fore- e e 
Aud found no End, in wandring s loft. 
IN our preſent Condition, which is a mid: 
dle State, dur Minds are, as it were, chequer- 
ed with Truth and Falſhood; and as out Fa- 
culties are narrow and our Views imperfect, 


— 
* 
- 


it is impoſſible hut our Curioſity muſt meet 
with A The Buſineſs of Man- 
kind in this Life being rather to e 
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know, their Portion of Knowledge is dealt 
to them accordingly. 
FROM hence it is, that the Reaſon of 
the Inquiſitive has ſo long been exerciſed 
with Dithculties, in accounting for the pro- 
miſcuous Diſtribution of G and Evil to 
the Virtuous and the Wicked in this World. 
From hence come all thofe Pathetical Com- 
=_ of ſo many Tragical Events, which 
ppen to the Wiſe and the Good; and of 
ſuch ſurprizing Proſperity, which is often 
the Reward of the Guilty and the Fooliſh; 
that Reaſon is ſometimes puzzled, and at a 
loſs what to pronounce upon ſo myſterions a 
Diſpenſation. | * | 
L AT O expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome 
Fables of the Poets, which ſeem to reflect on 
the Gods as the Authors of Injuſtice; and 
lays it down as a Principle, that whatever is 
permitted 80 befal a Juſt Man, whether Po- 
verty, Sickneſs, or any of thoſe things which 
ſeem to be Evils, ſhall either in Life or Death 
conduce to his Good. My Reader will ob- 
ſerve how agreeable this im is to what 
we ind delivered _ greater Authority. 
Seneca has written a Diſcourſe purpoſely on 
this SubjeR, in which he takes Pains, after 
the rine of the Stozcks, to ſhew, that 
Adverſity is not in it ſelf an Evil; and men- 
tions a noble Saying of Demetrius, That a- 
thing wou'd be more Unhappy than a Man 
who had never known Affliclian. He com- 
ares Proſperity to the Indulgence of a fond 
Mother ta a Child, —̃ . 
gs a uin; 
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Ruin; but the Affection of the Divine Be- 
ing to that of a Wiſe Father, who would 
have his Sons exerciſed with Labour, Diſap- 
intment and Pain, that they may gather 
berengch, and improve their Fortitude. On 
this Occaſion the Philoſopher riſes into that 
celebrated Sentiment, that there is not on 
Earth a Spectacle more worthy for a Creator 
intent on his Works, than a brave Man ſu- 
perior to his 2 42 which he adds, 
that it muſt be a Pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf 
to look down from Heaven, and ſee Cato a- 
midſt the Ruins of his Country preſerving his 
Integrity) 3. 
THIS Thought will pp yet more rea- 
ſonable, if we conſider Human Life as a 
State of Probation, and Adverſity as the Poſt 
of Honour in it, aſſigned often to the beſt 
and moſt ſelect Spirits. 71 
85 * what 1 would chiefly inſiſt on here, 
is, that we are not at prefent in a proper Si- 
tuation to judge of the Counſels by which 
Providence acts, ſince but little arrives at our 
Knowledge, and even that little we diſcern 
— — z or, according to the elegant Fi- 
gure in Holy Writ, we ce but in part, and 
as in «Glaſs darkly. Since Providence there- 
fore in its OEconomy regards the whole Sy- 
Kem of Time and Things together, we can- 
not diſcover the beautiful Connexions be- 
tween Incidents which lye widely ſeparated 
in Time, and by loſing ſo many Links 
of the Chain, our Reaſonings become bro- 
ken and imperfect. Thus choſe 3 
a ; or 
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Moral = wg —— 1 an ind 
may yet have a relative ty, in r of 
ſome other Parts 2 us, — * 
pen to his Eye before whom Peſt, Preſent 
and Zo came, are ſet together in one Point of 
View; and thoſe Events, the Permiſſion of 
which ſeems now to accuſe his Goodneſs, 
may in the Conſummation of Dee both 
magnifie his Goodneſs, and exalt his Wiſ- 
dom. And this is enough to check our Pre- 
ſumption, ſince it is in vain to apply our Mea- 
ſures of Regularity to Matters of which we 
know neither the Antecedents nor the Con- 
nents, the Beginning nor the End. . 
I ſhall relieve my Readers from this abſtra- 
Red Thought, by relating here a;Fewah Tra- 
dition concerning Mo/es, which ſeems to be 
a kind of Parable, illuſtrating what I have 
laſt mentioned. That great Prophet, it is 
ſaid, was called up by a Voice from Heaven 
to the Top of a Mountain; where, in a Con- 
ference with the Supreme Being, he was 
permitted to propoſe to him ſome Queſtions 
concerning his Adminiſtration of the Uni- 
verſe. In the midſt of this Divine Confe- 
rence he was commanded to look down on 
the Plain below. At the Foot of the Moun- 
tain there iſſued out a clear Spring of Water, 
at which a Soldier alighted from his Horſe 
to Drink. He was no ſooner gone than a 


little Boy came to the ſame Place, and find- 


ing a Purſe of Gold which the Soldier had 
dropped, took it up and went away with it. 
Immediately after this came an Infirm old 
g Vol. 1 C Cc | Man, 
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Man, weary with Age and Travelling, and 
having q —— his ſat down to reſt 
hiraſelf | the ſide of the Spring The Sol- 
dier miſſing bis Purſe returns to ſearch for 
it, and demands it of the old Man, who af- 
firms he had not ſeen it, and appeals to Hea- 
ven in witneſs of his Innocence. The Sol. 
dier not believing his Proteſtations, kills him. 
Moſes fell on his Face with Horror and 
Amazement, when the Divine Voice thus 
n bis Expoſtulation, Be not ſur- 


ed, Moſes, nor ask the judge of 
« 2 os th hath bade this — 


come to paſs; the Child is the — 
that the Blood of the old Man is ſpilt; but 
know, that the old Man whom thou ſaweſt 
20 _— the Murderer of that Child's Father. 
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in 07 Got- 
A MONG all the Diſcaſes of the Mind 
11 there is not one more epidemical or 
1 pernicious than the Love of blattery 

or as where-the Juices of the Body are pre 

pared to receive a malignant Influence, there 
* Diſeaſe rages with moſt Violence; ſo, in 
this Diſtemper of the Mind, where there is 
5 a * and BT, to ſuck 1 * 
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| I the Poiſon, it cannot be but that the whole 


Order of reaſonable Action muſt be overturn- 
ned; for, like Muſick, it 1 255 


& ſoftens and diſarmt the Mind, 
That not one Arrow can Reſiſtance find. 


Firſt we flatter our ſelves, and then the Flat- 
tery of others is ſure of Succeſs. It awakens 
our Self-Love within, a Party which is ever 
ready to revolt from our better Judgment, 
and joyn the Enemy without. Hence it is, 
that the Profuſion of Favours we ſo often fee 
poured upon the Paraſite, are repreſented to 
us by our Self- Love; as Juſtice done to the 
ut Man fo agreeably, reconciles us to our ſelves. 
When we are overcome by ſuch ſoft Inſin 
tions and enſnaring Compliances, we gladly 
recompence the Artifices are made Uſe of to 
— ; blind our Reaſon, and which triumph over 
dhe Weakneſſes of our Temper and Inciina- 
BUT were every Man perſwaded from 
how mean and low a Principle this Paſſion is 
derived, there can be no Doubt but the Per- 
ſon who ſhould attempt to gratiſie it, would 
then be as contemptible as he is now ſucceſs- 
ful. Tis the Deſire of ſome Quality we are 
not poſſeſſed of, or Inclination to be ſome- 
thing we are not, which are the Cauſes of 
our giving our ſelves up to that Man; who. 
beſtows upon us the Characters and Quali- 
ties of others, which perhaps ſuit us as ill, and 
were as little deſigned for our wearing as 
their Cloaths. Inſtead of going out of our 
* = # Wh Cc 2 own 
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o 
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own _—_— Nature into'that of others, 
twere a better and more laudable Induſtry 
to improve our own, and inſtead of a miſe- 
rable Copy become a good Original; for 
there is no Lemper, no Diſpoſition ſo rude 
and untractable, but may in its own peculiar 
Caſt and Turn be brought to ſome agreeable 
Uſe in Converſation, or in the Affairs of 
Life. A Perſon of a rougher Deportment, 
and leſs tied up to the uſual Ceremonies of 
Behaviour, will, like Manly in the Play, pleaſe 
by the Grace which Nature gives to every A- 
ction wherein ſhe is complied with; the Brisk 
and Lively will not want their Admirers, and 
even a more Reſerved and Melancholly Tem- 
per may at ſome Times be agreeable. | 
WHEN there is not Vanity enough a- 
wake in a Man to undo him, the Flatrerer 
ſtirs up that dormant Weakneſs, and inſpires 
him with Merit enough to be a Coxcomb. 
But if Flattery be the moſt ſordid Act can 
be complied with, the Art of Praiſing juſtly 
is as commendable: For tis laudable to praiſe 
well; as Poets at one and the ſame Time 
give Immortality, and receive it themſelves 
or a Reward ; Both are pleaſed, the one 
whilſt he receives the Recompence of Merit, 
the other, whilſt he ſhews he knows how to 
diſcern it; but above all that Man is happy 
in this Art, who, like a skilful Painter, re. 
tains the Features and Complection, but {till 
ſoftens the Picture into the moſt agreeable 
Likeneſs. 1157 9 
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, THERE can hardly, I believe, be ima- 
gined a more deſirable Pleaſure, than that of 
4 Praiſe unmixed with any Poſſibility of Flat- 
of tery. Such was that which Germanicus en- 
E joyed, when, the Night before a Battle, de- 
Ir ſirous of ſome ſincere Mark of the Eſteem of 
e his Legions for him, he is deſcribed by Ta- 
f citus liſt' ning in a Diſguiſe to the Diſcourſe 
t, of a Soldier, and wrapt up in the Fruition 
f of his Glory, whilſt with an undeſigned Sin- 
ſe cerity they praiſed his noble and majeſtick 
* Mein, his Afabiliry, his Valour, Conduct, 
K and Succeſs in War. How muſt a Man have 
d his Heart full-blown with Joy in ſuch an Ar- 
n. ticle of Glory as this? What a Spur and En- 
couragement {till ' to proceed in thoſe Steps 
i WW which had already brought him to ſo pure 
er WW a Taſte of the greateſt of mortal Enjoy- 
ments? te 0 l e 
b. IT ſometimes happens that even Enemies 
Al and envious - Perſons -beſtow- the. ſincereſt 
iy WW Marks of Eſteem; when they leaſt deſign it. 
ic Such afford a greater Pleaſure, as extorted by 
ne Merit, and freed from all Suſpicion of Favour 
es or Flattery. Thus it is with Malvoho, he 
nc i has Wit, Learning, and Diſcernment, but 
ty temper'd with an Allay of Envy, Self-Love, 
to and Detraction: Malvolio turns pale at the 
?P) WM Mirth and good Humour of the Company, if 
it center not in his Perſon; he grows jealous 
and diſpleaſed when he ceaſes to be the only 
ble Wl Perſon admired, and looks upon the Com- 
mendations paid to another as a Detraction 
from his Merit, and an Attempt to leſſen the 
IR, Ccy | Supe- 
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Superiority he affects; but by this very Me- 
thod he beſtows ſuch Praiſe as can never be 
fuſpeted of Flattery. His Uneaſineſs and 
Diſtaſtes are ſo many ſure and certain Signs 
- of "another's Title to that Gl he deſires, 
and has the Mortification to find himſelf not 
Pon | 

A good Name is fitly compared to a pre- 
cious Ointment, and when we are praiſed 
with Skill and Decency, tis indeed the moſt 
agreeable Perfume; but if too egy ad- 
mitted into a Brain of a leſs vigorous and hap- 
' py Texture, twill like too ftrong an Odour 
overcome the Senſes, and prove pernicious 
to thoſe Nerves *cwas intended to refreſh. 
A generous Mind is of all others the moſt 
ſenſible of Praiſe and Diſpraiſe; and a noble 
Spirit is as much invigorated with its due 
Proportion of Honour ani Applauſe, as *tis 
. by Neglect and Contempt: But tis 
only Perſons far above the common Level 
who are thus affected with either of theſe 
Extreams; as in a Thermometer *tis only the 
pureſt and moſt ſublimated Spirit, that is ei- 
ther contracted or delated by the Benignity 
or Inclemency of the Seaſon. | 


Mr. SeBCTATORy, © 8 
THE Tranſlations which you have late- 
; « ly gen us from the Greet in Tome 
of your laſt Papers, have been the Occa- 
© fion of my looking into ſome of thoſe Au- 
_ © thors; among whom I chanced on 'a Col- 
- © leon of Letters which paſs _— rhe 
— n Name 
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Name of Ariſſænetus. Of all the Remains 
of Antiquity 1 believe there can be nothing 
produced of, an Air ſo gallant” and polite;. 
each Letter contains a little Novel or Ad- 
venture, which is told with all the Beau- 
* ties of Language, and heightened with a 
© Luxuriance of Wit. There ate ſeveral of. 
© them tranſlated, but with {ach wide Devi 
« ations from the Original, and in a Stile ſo far 
« differing from the Authors, that the Tran- 
© {lator ſeems rather to have taken Hints for 
the expreſſing his own Senſe and Thoughts, 
© than to have endeavoured to render thoſe 
© of Ariſtænetus. In the following Tranſla- 
tion I have kept as near the Meaning of 
© the Greek as I could, and have only added 
© a few Words to make the Sentences in En- 
« gliſb fit together a little better than they 
© would otherwiſe have done. The Story 
* ſeems to be taken from that of Pigmali- 
© o# and the Statue in Ovid: Some of the 
© Thoughts are of the ſame Turn, and the 
© Whole is written in a kind of -poetical 
* Proſe. ſepara. 
"Philopinax to Chromat ius 
0 N EVER was Man mare” overcome 
. Y -< with ſo fantaſtical a Paſſion as mine. 
I have painted a beautiful Woman, and am 
« deſpairing, dying for the Picture. My own 
« Skill has undone me; tis not the Dart of 
* Venus, but my own Pencil has thus wound- 
ed me. Ah me! with what Anxiety am! 


neceſſitated to adore my own Idol? How 
C 4 m miſe- 


| 
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© miſerable. am I, whilſt every one muſt as 
much pity the Painter as he praiſes the Pi- 
© ture, and own my Torment more than e- 
qual to my Art. But why do I thus com- 
© plain? have there not been more unhappy 
© and unnatural Paſſions than mine? Yes, I 


© have ſeen the Repreſentations of Phedra, 


© Narciſſus, and Paſiphae. Phædra was un- 
happy in her Love; that of Paſpbae was 
* monſtrous; and whilſt the other caught at 
© his beloved Likeneſs, he deſtroyed the wa- 
* Hunte; which ever eluded his Embraces: 
The Fountain repreſented Narciſſur to 
* himſelf, and the Picture both that and him, 
< thirſting after his adored Image. But I am 
* yet leſs unhappy, I enjoy her Preſence con- 
* tinually, and if I touch her I deſtroy. not 
the beauteous Form, but ſhe looks pleas'd, 
*.and. a ſweet. Smile fits in the charmin 
© Space which divides her Lips. One woul 
© ſwear that Voice and Speech were iſſuing 
out, and that ones Ears felt the melodious 
© Sound. How often have I, deceived b 
* a Lover's Credulity, hearkened if the ha 
* not ſomething to whiſper me? and when 
* fruſtrated of my Hopes, how often have 
I taken my Revenge in Kiſſes from her 
© Cheeks and Eyes, and ſoftly wooed her to 
my Embrace? whilſt ſhe (as to me it ſeem- 
ed) only with-held her Tongue, the more to 
* enflame me. But, Madman that I am, ſhall 
.© T be thus, taken with the Repreſentation 
* only of a beauteous Face and flowing Hair, 
and thus waſte my ſelf and melt to 117 
N | TOR « for 
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for a Shadow? Ah ſure tis ſomething more, 
* "tis a Reality! for ſee her Beauties ſhine 
out with new. Luſtre, and ſhe ſeems to 
« upbraid me with ſuch unkind Reproaches. 
O may I have a living Miſtreſs of this Form, 
that when I ſhall compare the Work of Na- 
nnr I be ſtill at a 
« Loſs which to chuſe, and be ong Payee 
with the PRONE 8 | 


9 —m—ñ— ge 
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bella, borida Bols! 15 | Virg. | 


Have ſometimes amuſed my ſelf with con- 

ſidering the ſeveral Methods of manag- 

g a Debate, which have obtained 1 in the | 
Y Ford. 

TH E firſt Races of Mankind uſed to di- 
ſpute, as our ordinary People do now-a-days, 
in a kind of wild Logick, uncultivated by 
Rules of Art. 

SOCRATES introduced: a Catachetical 
Method of Arguing. He would ask his Ad- 
verſary NO upon Queſtion, till he had 
_ m out of his own Mouth that 

his Opinions were 8 This way of de- 
bating drives an Enemy — into a Corner, 
ſeizes all the Paſſes through which he can 
make an Eſcape, and forces im to ſurren- 
der at Diſcretion. | 6 
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ARISTOTLE changed this Method of 
Attack, and invented a great variety of little 
Weapons, called Syllogiſms. As in the So- 
cratic way of or Opp you agree to every 


thing which your Opponent advances, in the 
Avriftotelic you are denying and contra- 
dicting ſome part or other of what he ſays. 
Socrates conquers you by Stratagem, Ari//o- 
the by Force: The one takes the Town by 
SapP, the other Sword in Hand, 
IHE Univerſities of Europe, for many 
Years, carried on their Debates by Syllogiſm, 
inſomuch that we ſee the Knowledge of ſeveral 
Centuries laid out into Objections and An- 
ſwers, and all the good Senſe of the Age cut 
and minced into almoſt an Infinitude of Di- 
ſtinctions. b e 3 
WHEN our Univerſities found that there 
was no End of wrangling this way, they in- 
vented a kind of Argument, which is not re- 
ducible to any or Figure in Ari ſtot li. 
It was called the Argumentum Baſilinum (o- 
thers write it Bacilinum and Baculinum) which 
is pretty well expreſſed in our Engliſb Word 
Club-Law. When they were not able to 
confute their Antagoniſt, they knock'd him 
down. It was their Method in theſe Pole- 
mical Debates firſt to diſcharge their Syllo- 
giſms, and afterwards to betake themſelves to 
their Clubs, till ſuch time as they had one 
way or other confounded their Gainſayers. 
There is in Oxford a narrow Defile, _— make 
uſe of a Military Term) where the Partiſans 
uſed to Encounter, for which Reaſon it {till 
AAN. retains 
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retains the Name of Logic Lane. I haye heard 
an old Gentleman, à Phyſician, make his 
Boaſts, that when he was a . Fellow he 
marched ſeveral times at the Head of a Troop 
of Scotiſte, and Cudgell'd a Body of Smig/e- 
ſians half the length of High-/treet; till they 
had diſperſed themſelves for Shelter into their 
reſpective Garriſons. in 
HIS Humour, I find, went very far in 
Eraſmus's Time, For that Author tells u 
That 75 the Revival of Greet Letters, — 
of the Univerſities in Europe were divided 
into Greets and Traut. The latter were 
- Wl thoſe who bore a mortal Enmity to the Lan- 
it WH guage of the Grecians, inſomuch that if t 
!- met with any who underſtood. it, they di 
| not fail to treat him as a Foe. Xraſmes him- 
e ſelf had, it ſeems, the Misfortune to fall in- 
- to the Hands of a Party of gg who laid 
e- him on with fo many Blows and Buffets, that 
he never forgot their Hoſtilities to his dying 
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ch THERE is a way of managing an Argu- 
ment not much unlike the former, which is 
to Wl made uſe of by States and Communities, when 
m they draw up a hundred thouſand Diſputants 
c- on each ſide, and convince one another b 

o- dint; of Sword. A certain grand 201 
to vas fo ſenſible of his Strength in this way of 
ne Reaſoding, that he writ upon his great Guns 


IS. ——D Ratio ultima Regum. The ogick of 
ke kings. But God be thanked he is now pret- 
11 ty well baffled at his own Weapons. DER 

1nd, 


one has to do with a Philoſopher of this 
no) *”". 
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one ſhould remember the old Gentleman's 
Saying who had been engaged in an Art 
ment with one of the Roman Emperors. 

; WP his Friend'stelling him, Thar he wonder 
_ he would give up up the Queſtion, when he had 
viſibly 5 etter of the Diſpute, I am never 
aſhamed, ſa 275 he, to be ce by one who 1 js 
ö Ma er of Fifty Legions. - + 

ſhall bir Juſt  hnkion another kind of 

Reaſoning, which may be called Arguing by 
Poll; and another which is of 72 force, 
in which Wagers are made uſe of as Argu- 
ments, according to the celebrated Line i in 
Hudibrar. 

BUT the moſt notable way of managing 

a Contfoverſie is that which we may call Ar- 

ing by Torture. This is a Method of Rea- 

Fong which has been made uſe of with the 

Refugger, and which was ſo faſhionable 

8 oe Country during the Reign of Queen 

He, that in a Paſſage of an Author quoted 

Monſieur Bayle, it is ſaid, the Price of 

Wood was raiſed in England, by reaſon 

of the Executions that were made in Smitb- 
field. Theſe Diſputants convince their 

Adverſaries with a Sorites commonly called 

a Pile of Faggots. The Rack is alſo a kind 
of Syllogiſm which has been uſed with good 
Effect, and has made multitudes of Converts. 
Men were formerly ' diſputed out of their 
Doubts reconciled to Truth by force of Rea- 
| ſon, and won over to Opinions by the Can- 

dour, Senſe and In enuity of thoſe who. had 


the Right of their Side; but this 8 of 
Con- 
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Conviction operated too flowly. Pain was 
found to be much more Enlightning than 
Reaſon, Every Seruple was looked upon as 
Obſtinacy, and not to be removed but by 
ſeveral Engines invented fox that purpoſe. In 
x Word, the Application of Whips, Racks, 
Gibbets, Gallies, Dungeons, Fite and Fag- 
t, in a Diſpute, may be looked upon as 
oo Refinements upon the old Heathen 
Logik at r bh ei 
HERE is atiother way of Reaſoning . 
which ſeldom fails, tho“ it be of à quite diffe- 
rent Nature to that I have laſt, mentioned. I 
mean convincing a Man by ready Mony, or, 
as it is ordinarily called, Bribing a Man to an 
Opinion. This Method has; often, proved ſuc- 
ceſsful, when all the others have been made 
uſe of to no purpoſe. A Man who is fur- 
niſhed with Arguments from the Mint, will 
convince his Antagoniſt much ſooner than 
one Who draws them from Reaſon and Philo- 
ſophy. Gold is a wonderful Clearer of the 
Underſtanding : It diſſipates every Doubt and 
Scruple in an Inſtant: Accommodates it ſelf. 
to the meaneſt Capacities; Silences the Loud 
and Clamorous, and brings over the moſt, 
Obſtinate and Inflexible. Philip of Macedon. 
was. a Man of moſt Invincible Reaſon. this, 
way. He refuted; by it all the Wiſdom of 
of Athens, - confounded their Stateſmen, 
ſtruck their Orators Dumb, and at length ar- 
gued them out of all their Liberties; _ __ . 
HAVING here touched upon the ſeve- 
ral Methods of Diſputing, as they have pre. 
4 . = 5 { : p 6 : Val e 
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vailed in different Ages of the World, I ſhall 
very ſuddenly give m Reader an Account 
of the whole Art of Cavilling ; which ſhall 
be a full and ſatisfactory A ber to all ſuch 
Fapers and „ ee as "have 855 appeared 
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Am N one of the moſt tile Trades 
in the City, and und thus much 
6 Albert Eancation, as to have an ardent 
c < Ambition of being uſeful to Mankind, and 
to think That the chief End of Being as to 
c « this Life. I had theſe good Impreſſions 
KI 5 me from the handſome Behaviour of 
learned, generous, and wealthy Man to- 
* n me when I firſt began the World. 
© Some Diſſatisfactions between me and m 
© Parents made me enter into it with leſs 
„ Relth of Buſineſs than I ought, and to 
c turn off this Uneaſineſs I gave my ſelf to 
* —— Pleaſures, ſome Exceſſes, and a 
eneral looſe Conduct. I know not what 
the excellent Man above-mentioned ſaw-in 
me, but he deſcended from the Superiori- 
c ty of his Wiſdom and Merit,' to throw 


« himſelf frequently into my Company: This 
© made 
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made me ſoon hope that I had ſomething in 
me worth cultivating ; and his Converſati- 
on made me ſenſible of Satisfactions in a 
regular Way, which I had never before ima- 
c gined. When he was grown familiar with 
me, he opened himſelf like a good Angel, 
and told me, he had long laboured to ripen 
© me into a Preparation to receive his Friend- 
« ſhip and Advice, both which I ſhould daily 
command, and the Uſe of any Part of his 
1 « Fortune, to apply the Meaſures he ſhould 
© propoſe to me, for the Improvement of my 
© own. I aſſure you I cannot recolle& the 
'© Goodneſs and Confuſion of the good Man 
© when he ſpoke to this e to me with- 
ry out melting into Tears; but in a Word, 


Cr = FX 


5 Sir, I muſt haſten to tell you, that my 
nt Heart burns with Gratitude towards him, 
\d WW « and he is ſo happy a Man that it can never 
0 be in my Power to return him his Favours 


15 in Kind, but I am ſure I have made him the 

of moſt agreeable Satisfaction I could poſſibly, 
in being ready to ſerve others to my ut- 
moſt Ability, as far as is conſiſtent with the / 
Prudence he preſcribes to me. Dear Mr. 

« SPECTATOR, I do not owe to him only the 
Good-will and Eſteem of my own Relati- 
ons (who are People of Diſtinction) the pre- 

« ſent Eaſe and Plenty of my Circumſtances, 
but alſo the Government of my Paſſions, 
and Regulation of my Deſires. I doubt 

© not, Sir, but in your Imagination ſuch Vir- 

* tues as theſe of my worthy Friend, bear as 
great a Figure, as Actions which are more 


6 glit- 
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6 g ittering in the common Eftimation. What 
1 woul 


* I would ask of you is, to give us a whole 
« SpeHator upon Heroick Virtue in common 
Life, which may incite Men to the ſame 
©: generous-Inclinations, as have by this ad- 
4 mirable Perſon been ſhewn to, and rais'd 
in, Damos en | 
Bur 4211 sue R, 55 
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| | moſt humble Servant. 
Hag Ses enn... 
c Am a Country Gentleman, of a 
1 © plentiful Eſtate, and live as the ” 
my Neighbours with great Hoſpitality. l 
have been ever reckoned among the Ladies 
the beſt Company in the World, and have 
'© Acceſs as a ſort of Favourite. I never came 
in publick, but I ſaluted them tho? in great 
Aſſemblies 5 — 2 it was ſeen 
*< how genteely I avoi amperin 
4 1 their Petticoats, while pow Bud 
6 mongſt them; and on the other Side, how 
_-< prettily they curtſied and received me, 
ſtanding in proper Rows, and advancing as 
< faſtas they ſaw their Elders or their Betters 
. © diſpatched by me. But ſo it is, Mr. Seec- 
© TATOR, that all our good Breeding is of late 
-< loſt by the unhappy Arrival of a Courtier, 
or Town-Gentleman, who came lately a- 
.© mong us: This Perſon where-ever he came 
into a Room, made a profound Bow and 
fell back, then recovered with a ſoft Air 
© and made a Bow to the next, and ſo to one 


or two more, and then took the Groſs of 


« the 
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© the Room, by paſſing by them in a conti- 


© ined Bow till he arrived at the Perſon he 
by 8 2 particularly to entertain. 
di 


© This he did with ſo good a Grace and Aſ- 


furance, that it is taken for the preſent 
© Faſhion'; and there is no young Gentle wo- 


man within ſeveral Miles of this Place has 
been kiſſed ever ſince his firſt Appearance 
among us. We Country Gentlemen can- 


not begin again and learn theſe fine and re- 


* ſerved Airs; and our Converſation is at a 
« Stand, till we have your . for or 
© againſt Kiſſing, by Way of Civility or Sa- 
lutation, which is impatiently expected by 
your Friends of both Sexes, but by none 
„iche e 
dente e, 
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Me. SrierAr oa, Des. 3. 1711. 
61 Was the other Night at Philaſter, where 
_ =» © ] expected to hear your famous Trunk 
maker, but was unhappily diſappointed of 
© his Company; and ſaw another Perſon who 
had the like Ambition to diſtinguiſh him- 
* ſelf in a noiſie Manner, partly by Vocife- 
© ration or talking loud, and partly by his 
* bodily Agility. This was a very luſty Fel- 
© low, but withal a fort of Bean, who get- 
a ring into one of the Side-Boxes onthe Stage 
© before the Curtain drew, was diſpoſed to 
* ſhew the whole Audience his Activity by 


* leaping over the Spikes; he ed from 
vor | — 6 yo thence 


* 


. thence ta one of che ent ring where 
de took-Snuff with a tolerable good Grace, 
T4 * diſpiay d his fine Cloaths., made two or 
7 « three. feigt Paſſes at the Curtain with his 
Cane, then; faced about and appear d at the 
© other Door: Here he ed, to ſurvey 
140 the whole Houſe, bow'dand ſmil'd at Ran- 


dom, and then/ſhew'd his Teeth (which 


were ſome of them indeed very white): 
After this he retird behind the Curtain, 
- © and ohliged us with ſeyeral Views, of his 
. © Perſon from every Ing. 

2 4 — — Wha me of Atting be ap- 
_ © peard-frequently in t nce's Apart- 
ment, made one at the Hunting-Match, 
* and was very forward in the Rebellion. If 
there were no Injunctions to the contrary, 
© yet this Practice muſt be confeſs'd to dimi- 
* niſh the Pleaſure of the Audience, and 
© for that Reaſon poereen ＋* and unwar- 


4 xruntable But ſince eſty's late 

Command has made — 2 you have 
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THOUGH y you have colfiiited virtu- 
ous Love in moſt of its Diſtrefſes, Ido 
© not remember that you hade Nen us any 
Piſſertation u * Abſence' of Lovers/&r- 
© laid down any Methods how they ſhould ſup- 
port themſelyes under thoſe lon ratio 

© which they are ſometimes forced" to un 
4 0. I am at preſent in this unhappy Gr 
mſtance, having parted with the of 
bands, who is abroad in the Service of | | 
«his Count ; and may not poſſibly return 

| 

| 

| 


«for ſome \ ' His warm and generons, 
Affection os file we were together, with the 
8 Tenderne which he expreſſed to me at 
© parting, make his Abſence almoſt rows 
table. I think of him every Moment of the 
© Day, and meet him every Night in my 
© Dreams. thing ſeẽ puts me in mind 
i = him, I apply my ſelf with more than or- 
Dili ence to the ene of his Fami- 
Ire tis tate; 3 8, inſtead of te- 
Verde 


me, gives me but ſo many Oæcaſions 
9 2 105 * Return. I frequent the Eo 
ms Where age - toc converſe with — 4 


a know how] 
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and not meeting him there, fit down in his 
Chair and fall a weeping. I love to read 
the Books he delighted in, and to converſe 
* with the Perſons whom he eſteem'd. I 
©viſit his Picture an bundred times a Day, 


and place Ve ſelf over againſt it whole Hours 


together. 1 paſs a great Part of my Time 
in the Walks _ uſed to lean upon his 
Arm, and recolle& in my Mind the Diſ- 

„ courſes which. have — paſſed between 

© us: I look over the ſeveral. Proſpects and 
6 « Points of View. which we uſed to ſurvey to- 
.gether, fix my Eye upon the Objects which 


« he has made on thoſe Occaſions. Iwriteto 
him by every Conv ance, and, contrary to 
Locher 'Peopl am always in Humour 
©. when an t Wind blows, - becauſe it ſel- 
dom fails 2 bringing mea Letter from him. 
Let me intreat you, Sir, to give me your 
Advice upon this Occaſion, and to let me 
relieve n * in * * 


Pnien ee bumble Servant, _F 
- Nomi, AS TERIA. 


een what the Poets call Death i in 


Love, and has given Occaſion to abundance 


of beautiful Complaints in thoſe Authors, who 

have treated of this Paſſion in Verſe. Ovid's 

Epiſtles are full of them. Orway's a 
| ta 


e has "made me take Notice of, and call to 
2» Rinde thouſand agreeable Remarks which 
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or Buſineſs they 
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talks very tenderly. upon e en ' 
Rr GAO It was not kind © (4 : 201 


To leave me like a Turtle, here” r, . 
To droop and mburn the Abſence 0 my Mate, 
When thou art from me every Plate is Eres 1 
And 1 “ am ſavage and forboyn. 

Thy Preſence ouly 'tis can make me bleſſed, 
Heal My unquiet Mind, and tune my Soul. 


THE Conſolations of Lovers on theſe Oe 
eaſions are very extraordinary. Beſides thoſe 
mentioned by Aſteria, there are many other 
Motives of Comfort, which are made uſe - 
by abſent Lovers. 

I remember in one of Sende n Nbeniddes, 
a couple of honourable Lovers agreed at their 
Parting to ſet aſide one half Hour in the Day 
to think of each other during a tedious Ab · 
ſence. The Romance tells us, that they both 
of them M. obſerved the time thus a- 

upon; 3 whatever Compan pany 
ed in, they | 
it abruptly as 7 — as the Clock warned them 
to retire. The Romance further adds, That 
the Lovers expected the Return of this ſtated 
Hour with as much Impatience, as if it had 
been a real Aſſignation, and enjoy d an imagi- 
nary Happineſs, almoſt as pleaſing to them as 
what they would have found from a real Meet - 
ing. It was an inexpreſſible Satisfaction to 
theſe divided Lovers to be aſſured that each 
was at the ſame time employed in the ſame 
kind of Contemplation, and making equal 
Returns of Tenderneſs and Affe Aion. 


„ I F, 
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IF Imaybe allowed to mention a more ſeti- 
ous Expedient for the alleviating of Abſence, 
J ſhall take Notice of one which 1 hay 
known gt Perſons practiſe, who. Pie 
Rely jon to that Elegance of Sentiments with 

the Koen of. if Love erally in iO 
— en 1 This was, at the Return 
an Eee er up a Ne for $i 
other, which the * agre n before 
their Parting Husband, who is 4 Man 
that makes a Figure in the polite World, as 


well as in his own Family, nas often told me 


that he could not have ſupported an Abſence 
of three Years without this Expedient. 

. STRADA inone of his Proluſions gives an 
Account: of a chimerical Correſpondence be- 
tween two Friends, by the-Help of a certain 
Loadſtone, which had ſuch Verrue in it, that 
if it tonched two ſeveral Needles, when one 
of the Needles ſo touched begun to move, the 
other, tho at never fo great a Diſtance, mo- 
ved at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Man- 
ner. He tells us, That the two Friends, be- 
ing each of them poſſeſſed of one of theſe 
Needles, made a kind of Dial- plate, inſcribing 
it with the four and twenty Letters, in the ſame 
— — 
upon the or al- then fix” 
one of the Needles on each of theſe Plates in ſuch 


manner that it could move round without Im- 


pediment, ſo as to touch any of the four and 
Den en OG vb 8 
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one another into diſtant. Couneints, they * 
1 Ray to withdraw themſelves punctually into 
their Cloſets at a certain Hour of the. Day, - 
and to converſe with one another by Means 
of this their Invention. Accordingly when 
they were ſome hundred Miles aſunder, each 
1 them ſhut himſelf up in his Cloſer 48 7 
ame appointed, and immediately eaſt his 
Eye upon hig Dial. plare. If he had mind to, 
write ay thing to his Friend, he directed 
his Needle to every Letter that formed the 
Words which he had Occaſion for, making 
a little Pauſe at the End of every Word or 
Sentence to avoid Confuſion The Friend, in 
the mean while, ſaw his own Sympathetick 
Needle moving of itſelf to every Letter which 
that of his Correſpondent pointed at. By this 
Means they talked together acroſs a whole 
Continent, and conveyed their Thoughts 
one another in an Inſtant over Cities or 
| tains, Seas or Deſarts. Vo 1849579 , 
F Monſieur Sexdery,' or any other Writer 
A lo in ine Tron er Kad Er. 
who is in the Train of 3 Er- 
rant, making a Preſent to two Loyers of a 
couple of theſe above-mentioned Needles, the 
Reader would not have been a little pleaſed to 
have ſeen them correſponding with one ano- 
ther, when they were guarded by Spies/ and 
Watches, or ſeparated by Caſtles; and Ad- 


venrures. "5 a6 4 . Jutta 
IN the mean while, if ever his Invention 
ſhould be revived or put in Practice, I would 
propoſe that upon the Lover's Dial plate there 
5 Dd 4 ._- ſhould 


Ui 
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ſhould be written not otily the four and A 
Letters, but ſeveral entire Words which have 
always a Place in paſſionate Epiſtles, as Flames, 
YZ Darts, Die, Langu ih, Abſence, Cupid, Heart, 
| Eyes, Hang; Drown, and the like. This would 

very mueft abridge the Lover's Pains in this 
way of writing a Letter, as it would enable 
him to expreſs the moſt uſeful and ſignifſcant 
eee of che Neet le. LIC 
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oy UR Speculations do not ſo generally 

prevail over Mens Manners, as Teoul 
6 wilt. A ſormer Paper of yours, concern- 
ing the Misbehaviour of People, who are 
«neceſſarily in each other's Company in tra- 
* yelling; ought to have been a la ing Admo- 

© nition againſt Tranſgreſſions of that kind: 
But Thad the Fate of your Quaker, in meet- 
6 . * with a rude Fellow in a Stage- Coach, 
entertain'd two or three Women of us 
by there was no Man beſides himſelf?) with 
anguage as indecent as ever was heard up- 
ater. The impertinent On: 
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4 on the 


tions which the Coxcomb made upon o 
oe URS W were ſuch, eint it it 
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« is an unſpeakable Grief to reflect upon 
C 3 as you have Jethithed a A ut. 
g, I hope 5550 u will do us the Julige to 

c « that if the Brute has. Courage e- 
enough to ſend to the Place where he faw us 
all alight together to get rid of him, thete is 
© not _ kg us but has a Lover who ſhall to a- 
« venge the Inſult. It would certainly be worth 
c 1 Conſideration, to look into the fre- 
nent Misfortunes of this kind, to which 
e Modeſt and Innocent are expos'd, by 
c 7 licentious mer of ſuch, as are as 

much Strangers to good Breeding as to Vir- 
tue. Could we * hearing what we do 
not approve, as eaſily as we can ſeeing what 
© is diſagreeable, there were ſome Conſola- 
© tion ; but ſince, at a Box in a Play, in an 
605 Aſſembly of Ladies, or even in à Pew at 
* Church, it is in the Power of a groſs Cox- 

© comb to utter what a Woman cannot avoid 
hearing, how miſerable is her Condition 


* 60 "who comes within the Power of ſuch Im- 
e rtinents? and how necefſary-isi it 12 0 Ty 
vectives againſt ſuch a Behaviour? If the 
c Licentioul had not utterly forgot what it is 
to be modeſt, they would know, that of- 
e 2 NModleſty labours under one of the 
eateſt Suſſ erings to which human Life can 
e e expoſed.- If one of theſe Brutes could 
© refle&tthus much, 5 they want Shame, 
© they would be moved, by their Pity, to ab- 
bor an im —_ Behaviiir' in the reſence | 
of the. C aſte and Innocent. If you will 
6 ' oblige us with a Spectator on this Subject, 


2 © and 
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procure. it to be 


will highly oblige 
oh have pr 


Fe 

gurney, 5 

3 ok an or w oh * 
*#{q t an Eſteem; rtic 
85 my lar F ellow- rs; and 
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aids 01 cf Rebecca Ridinghood. 


bj 1 OT 2 pd ay 
gb L r now go to 
in Jo 
c Li — . Fl recom - 1 1 "fo 4 
y a 17 che. Bl er of eg 
. wm aver in * — 
Felds has a pichſul laborious Wife, Ro 
N i ond Inge had le id by 
ger as, muc Money as 1 
i e ep MT of a 
c at y in tom ot a 
Trunk, * e Number to a 
Friend and n —— 4 had — Frome 
< to keep the Secret, and 
<-the Succeſs. The poor . was one 
Day gone abroad, when her careleſs Huſ- 


band, ſuſpectin ſhe had ſaved ſome 

< ſearches Corner, till ur | he imo 12 

« this ſame Ticket; my immediately 

< carries abroad, ſells, and ſquanders away 

< the Money, lt g the Wie's ſuſpecting 

any thing of the Matter. A 12 wwo 
« aljer this, this a "who was a 1 — 
Bs : m 


Coach in 7 48 the 7 | 
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comes, and brings the Wife Word th 


n 
five 1 


had a Benefit of hundred Pounds. 
N Creature dverjoy'd, flies: * 
er Husband, who was then at 


d eſtres him to leave his — Aten 
ing, and come and drink with: a: Friend of 
his and hers below. The Man received 
c this chearful Invication, 26 bad Husbands . 
«-f6metimes: do; and after a ctofs: Word or 
<.twb told her he wen dn t come. His Wife 
ich Tenderneſt renewed her Importunity, 
and at bee ee My Love! [ ave 
N few Months, unknown to 
"togerhev 2s much Money as Bas 
8 us a Ticket in the Lottery, and 
now here is Mrs. Quick comes to teſſ me, 
that tis come up Morning a five bun- 
© dred Pound Pre. Ibe H you bee 
immediately, Von lie you! Slut, ou have 
mo Ticket, 32 127 ſold it. The 
«Woman upon mts; array in a "pv 
covers, and ds now run diſtracted. As the 
u eee ge 
Was, only to participate in 
Fortune, one pities her but thinks 
(her Hiiband's Puniſhment but juſt.” This, 
Ar, is Matter of Fact, and would, if the 
and Circumſtances were greater, in 
ad well wrought Play de calbd Beautiful Di- 
fſtreſs. * is only sketed it out with 
Chalk, a Hand can make 
e eren e meet 
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Am what the World calls a warm Fellow, 
„ and by Succeſb in Trade! haue 
0 raiſed my ſelf to a city of making ſome 
Figure in the World; but no Matter for 
that: 12 J hare now under = Guatdianſhip!a 
Couple of Neices, who make 
me rum mad; which you will not wonder 
Su when Lreib you are female Vir- 
© tuoſos, and 'thetthree Years and a 
« half that I have — 4 them under my Care, 
« they never in the leaſt incline heir 
Thoughts towards any one ſingle Part of 
6 955 88 of berg gend Woman. Whilſt 
| 25 have conſidering the ꝓro- 
Ingtedients for a dee you ſhould 
: 4 Diſpute conce the Magniericalt 
« News of the Load ſtone, or — 7 — the 
Freſſure of che Atmoſphere: 
7 ge is: pecuſiar to —— and che 
corn to themſelves on the 
„ Trifle, Words that are not of a: Latin 
© Derivationan ut this were ſupportable ſtill, 
Would they ſuffer me to enjoy an uninter- 
g rupted Ignorance; but, unleſs I fall in with 
their abſtracted Ideas of Things (as they call 
them) I muſt not expect to ſmoak one Pipe 
< i yer. In à late Fit of the Gout I com- 
plained af the Pain of that Diſtemper, when 
my Neicemuiit) begged leave to — rbng 
that Whatever i might think, ſeveral Fes 
6 Philoſophers, both Ancient and M P 
OS of "— that both Pleaſure an! bat 
* f 6 ain 
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pain were imaginary Diſtractions; and that 
© there was no ſuch thing as either ia rerum 
* Naturd. I have often heard them affirm 
* that the Fire waß not hot; and one Da 
«when 1, with the Authority of an old Fe 
« low, deſired one of them to put my Blue 
Cloak on my Knees, ſhe. anſwered, Sir, I 
« will reach the CA oak; but, take notice, I do 
«© not do it as allowing your Deſcription, for 
it might as well be called Yellow as Blue; 
for Colour is nothing but the various In- 
fractions of the Rays of the Sun. Miſs Mol- 
told me one Day, That to ſay Snow is 
«white, is allowing a vulgar Error; for as it 
contains a great Quantity of Nitrous Parti- 
cles, it may more ſeaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
be Black. In ſhort,the young Huſſeys would 
« perſwade me, that to believe ones Eyes, is 
© a ſure way to be deceived; and have often 
© adviſed me, by no means, to truſt any Thing 
* ſo fallible as my Senſes. What IL. have to 
beg of you now, is, to turn one Speculation 
to the due Regulation of Female Litera- 
ture, ſo far at leaſt, as to make it conſiſtent 
* with the Quiet of ſuch, whoſe Fate it is to 
© be: liable to its Inſults; and to tell us the 
difference between a Gentleman that ſhould 
© make Cheeſcakes, and raiſe. Paſte, and a 
© Lady that reads Lock, and underſtands the 
Mathematicks. In which you will extreme- 
„ ::i! Tr bon rage 11 
Dor hearty Friend and Humble Servant, 
0 „Abraham Thrifty. 
F, K 1 "Saturday, 
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ſcourſe written expreſly upon the Beauty 
and Lovelineſs of Virtue, without conſider. 
ing it as a Duty, and as the Means of making 
us happy both now and hereaſter. I deſign 
therefore this Speculation as an Eſſay upon 
that Subject, in which I ſhall conſider Virtue 
no further than as it is in it ſeif of an amiable 
Nature, after having premiſed that I under- 
Rand by the word Virtue ſuch a general No- 
tion as is affixed to it by the Writers of Mo- 
rality, and which by Devout Men generally 
Ken under the Name of Religion, and by 
of the World under the Name of Ho- 

c HY POCRISIE it ſelf does great Ho- 
nour, or rather Juſtice, to Religion, and ta- 
citly acknowledges it to be an Ornament to 
Human Nature. The Hypocrite would not be 
at ſo much Pains to put on the Appearance 


of Virtue, if he did not know it was the 


and effectual Means to gain the 


moſt pr oper 
Love's and Eſteem of Mankind. 
E learn from Hierocles it was a common 


Sing among the Heathens, that the — 


C * 
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Man hates no Body, but only loves the Vir- 


tuous. WT i 090 Wt not 47 mat 
TULLY has a very beautiful Gradation 
of Thoughts, to ſhew how amiable Virtue is. 
We love a Virtuous Man, ſays he, who lives 
in the remoteſt Parts of the Earth, tho' we 
are altogether out of the reach of his Virtue, 
and can receive from it no manner of Bene- 
fit; nay, one who died ſeveral Ages ago, 
raiſes a ſecret Fondneſs and Bene volence for 
him in our Minds, when we read his Story: 
Nay, what is ſtill more, one who has been 
the Enemy of our Country, provided his 
Wars were regulated by Juſtice and Humani- 
ty, as in the Inftance of Pyrrbuc, whom Tx. 
mentions on this Occaſion in ion to 
annibal. Such is the natur and 
Lovelineſs of Virtue. :: 0b 1 ©7178 
..STOICISM, which was the Pedantry of 
Virtue, aſcribes all Qualifications of 
what kind ſoever to the Virtuous Man. Ac- 
cordingly Cato, in che Character Tadly has 
left of him, carried Matters ſo far, that he 
would not allow any one but a Virtuous Man 
2 Philoſophical Rant, than ae red Optnien 
a Philoſophy nt, than the r ini 
of a Wiſe Man: Vet this was what Caso very 
ſeriouſly maintained. In ſhort, the Stoicks 
thought they cou'd not ſufficiently re t 
the Excellence of Virtue, if they did not 
comprehend in the Notion of it all poſſible 
Perfection; and therefore did 1 
poſe, that it was tranſcendently Beautiful in 
it ſelf, but that it made the very Body ami- 


able, 
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-able; and baniſhed 'every kind of Deformity 
from the Perſon in whom it reſided. 
I is a common Obſervation, that the moſt 
abandoned to all Senſe of Goodneſs are apt to 
-wiſh thoſe who are related to them of a dif- 
Ferent Character; and it is very obſervable, 
that none are more ſtruck with the Charms 
of Virtue in the fair Sex, than thoſe who by 
their Admiration of it are carried to a 
Deſire o of ruining it. 
A virtuous Mind in a fair Body is indeed 
2 fine Picture in a good Light, wa therefore 
it is no wonder that it makes the beautiful 
Ser all over Charms. 
As Virtue in general is of an amiable and 
lovely Nature, there are ſome particular kinds 
of it which are more ſo than others, and theſe 
are ſuch as diſpoſe us to do Good to Man- 
kind. Te nee and Abſtinence, och 
and Devotion, ate in themſelves perhap 
laudable as any other Virtues; but t ble 
which make a Man popular and beloved are 
Juſtice, Charity, Munificence, and in ſhort 
all / the good Qualities that render us benefi- 
cial to each other. For which Reaſon even an 
extravagant Man, Who has nothing elſe to 
recommend him but a falſe Generoſity, is 
oſten more beloved and eſteemed than a Per- 
ſon of a much more finiſhed” Character, who 
i defective in this Particular. 
THE- two great Ornaments of Virtue, 


| . which ſhew her in the moſt advantageous 


Views. and make her altogether lovely, are 
— and Good - nature. Theſe gene- 


rally 
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rally go together, as a Man cannot be agreea- 
ble to ET On. not calle Og — 
They are both very requiſite in a. Virtuous 
Ming, to keedh out Melancholy from: the- 
many. ſerious Thoughts it is engaged: in, and 
to hinder its natural Hatred of Vice from 
ſowering into Severity and Cenſoriouſneſs. 
IF Virtue is of this amiable nature, What 
can we think of thoſe who can look upon it 
with an Eye of Hatred and II- Will, or can 
ſuffer their Averſion for a Party to blot out 
all the Merit of the Perſon who is engaged 
in it. A Man muſt be exceſſively ſtupid, as 
well as üncharitable, who believes that there 
is no Virtue but on his own Side, and that 
d chere are not Men as honeſt as. himſelf who 
may differ from him in political Principles. 
ſe Men may oppoſe one another in ſome Parti- 
n- WF culars, but ought not to carry their Hatred 
th to thoſe Qualities.which, are of ſo amiable a 
2s Nature in themſelves, and have nothing to 
ſe ¶ do with the Points in diſpute. Men of Virtue, 
re though of different Intereſts, ought to con- 
it WF ſider themſelves as more nearly united with 
f. one another, than with the vicious Part of 
an Mankind, who embark with them in the 
to ſame civil Concerns, We ſhould bear the 
is WW fame Love towards a Man of Honour, who 
is a living Antagoniſt, which Tu tells us in 
the forementioned Paſſage every one natural- 
ly does to an Enemy that is dead. In ſhort, 
we ſhould eſteem Virtue though in a Foe, 
and abhor Vice though 1e g 
Ee | 
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If peak this with an Eye to thoſe cruel 
Treatdhents which Men of all ſides are apt to 
give the Characters of thoſe who do not a- 
5 with them. How many Perſons of un- 
"doubted Pr and exem Virtue, on 
either Side, are lackned and defamed : Hor 


many Men of Honour ſed to publick 
Obloquy and 'Reproach? "Thoſe therefore 


who are either the Inftraments or Abettors 

in ſuch N Dealings, png ught to be ke 
upon as 'Perfons who: uſe of Religi 

to promote their Cauſe, not of their Cauſe 
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a How ora ron, Gerdes Nov. 7. 
Cannot without ' a double Injuſtice for- 
bear expreflin W N the Satisfaction 
4 hich a Whole C Virtuoſos have re- 
© ceived from thoſe Hints which you have 
lately given the Town on the 9 — of 
the Meer Raphael. It ſhould be me- 
„thinks the Buſineſs of a SrrcrAroR to 

improve ine Pleaſures of Sight, and there 
cannot be a more immediate Way to it 
© than recommendin Be e and Obſer- 
« vation of excellent nd © um 
When I firft'went' 10 ſe of Rapha- 
© el which you have celebrated, 1m © your 


A 
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1 [ was but barely pleas'd ; the next Times 
to 
* liked them better 5 By at laſt as] opt bet- 
* . acquainted wich them 1 fell! 
ove with them, like wiſe Speeches . 
funk deep into my Heart; for you know, 
& Mr. Sezcrtator, that a Man of Wit may 
re If extreamly affect one for the preſent, but 
8 ＋ he has not Diſcretion his Merit ſoon va» 
ed © nilhes away, while a wiſe Man that has not 
on © 1o 72 a Stock of Wit ſhal 1 
to KP ou a far greater and more laſtin | 
ſo it is in à Picure t be is 
. 5 ona but not well ſtudy d, one 
© may An it a witty Picture, tho iN 7 3 
in the mean Tyne nl in Danger of be» 
"ing called a Fool. the other Hand a 
1 that is thoroughly un; . 0 
(the Whole, and well Jeroen in the Pa 
* ticulars, that is begun gn a Foundation of 
© Geometry, carry'd on by the Rules of Per- 
4 pective, eg; and Anatomy, and 
cperfeRea by. a, good Harmony, Palle and 
e „ natural Colouring and ſuch Paſſions and 
reſſions of the Mind as are almoſt 25 
ccultar to Raphael; this is what you 
' uMtly file. a wiſe Picture, and which 1 25 
a To fails to ſtrike us dumb, till we can aſ⸗ 
ſemble all our Faculties to make but 2tole- 
' rable Judgment upon it. Other Pictures 
fer ue made for the yes only, as Rattles Fe 
res. made for Childrens Ears; and certai y 
that Picture that only pleaſes the Eye, wir 
gut repreſenting ſome well-choſen, Part or 
"oe: or * does but thew . 
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fine Colours, are to be ſold at the Colour- 


© ſhop, and mocks the Works of the Creator. 
If the beſt Imitator of Nature is not to be 
© eſteemed rhe beſt Painter, but he that makes 
© the greateſt Show and Glare of Colours; it 
© will neceflarily follow, that he who can ar- 
© ray himſelf in the moſt gaudy Draperies is 


_ © beſt dreſt, and he that can ſpeak loudeſt 


the beſt Orator, Every Man when he 
© looks on a Picture ſhould examine it 'accor- 
ding to that Share of Reaſon he is. Maſter 
© of, or he will be in Danger of making a 
© wrong Judgment. If Men as they walk 
© abroad would make more frequent Obſer- 
© vations on thoſe Beauties of Nature which 
© every. Moment preſent themſelves to their 
View, they would be better Judges when 
© they ſaw ber well imitated at home : This 
© would help to correct thoſe Errors which 
© moſt Pretenders fall into, who are over ha- 
« ſty in their Judgments, and will not ſtay 
© to let Reaſon come in for a Share in the 
© Deciſion: Tis for want of this that Men 
© miſtake in this Caſe, and in common Life, 
* a wild extravagant Pencil for one that is 
© truly bold and great, an impudent Fellow 


© for a Man of true. Courage and Bravery, 


ſty and unreaſonable A 


ons for Enter- 


ha 
4 Prizes of Spirit and Reſolution, gaudy Co- 
© bo 


uring for that which is truly beautiful, a 
« falſe and inſinuating Diſcourſe for. ſimple 
Truth elegantly recommended. The Pa- 
© rallel will hold through all the Parts of Lite 
* and Painting too; and the Virtuoſos above- 
5 e men- 
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„ mentioned will be glad to ſes you draw it 


© with your Terms of Art. As the Shadows 
in Picture RN the ſerious or melan- 
©.choly, ſo the Lights do the bright and live- 
0 4 Thoughts; As there ſhould be but one 
©forctble Light in a Picture which ſhould catch 
the Eye and fall on the Heroe, ſo there 
© ſhould be but one Object of our Love, e- 
yen the Author of Nature Theſe and the 
the like Reflections well improved might 
very much contribute to open the Beauty 
© of that Art, and prevent young: People 
© from being poiſoned” by the ill aſts of a- 
ny extravagant Wockman [that ſhould be 
eee nnn Ii WT pe 


1 
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"Mr. rect agh , bord SHY 


2 h I am a Womdanoyer In am one 
1 thoſe who; confeſs themſelves 
« i bly pleaſed / with a Speculation you 
obliged the World with ſome time ago, 
from an old Greet Poet you call Simonidec, 
im relation to the ſeveral Natures and Di- 
„ ſtinctions of dur own Sex. . could not 
but admire how-juſtly the Characters of 
Women in this Age fall in with the Times 
Hof 'Simonides, there being no one of thoſe 
ſorts I have not at ſome time or other of 
, my Life met with a Sample of: But, Sir, 
the Subject of this preſent Addreſs, are a 
eu omen comprehended, I chink, in 
Ee z © the 
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< the Ninth Specie of that Speculation, call d 
© the Apes: the Deſcription: of Whom I find 
© tg be, That they are ſuch as are both up- 
land ill natured, who have nothing beau. 
4 tiful themſelves, and endeavour to detract 
from or ridicule every thing rhiat appears 
©fſo in others. Now, Sir, this Sect, as! 
© haye been told, is very frequent in the 
© great Town where you hve; but as ir- 
< cumſtance of Life obliges me to e al- 
nl 1 in the Country, thqugh not many 
2 from London, I can't have met with 
© a great Number of em, nor indeed is it 2 
< defirable Acquaintance, as 1 have lately 
found by rience. Von muſt know, 
« Sir, that at the Beginning of this Summer a 
Family of theſe Apes came 4nd ſettled for 
the Seaſon not far from the Place where | 
© hive: As they were Strangers in the Coun- 
6 try _ vere viſited by the Ladies about 
em. © ml was, with an Humanity u- 
Aual in thoſe who) paſs moi of their Time 
in Solitude. The Apes lived with ut ve- 


© ry agreeably aur own Way till toward the 
Nack of r nu _ 


. dummer, when. they began to 
£ bethink themſelves of returning tu Foum; 
then it was, Mr. Sevorawmonr, that they 
. to ſet themſelves about the proper 
6 diſtinguiſhing Buſineſs af their fi- 
Het and, as tis ſaid of evil-Spirits,. that 


Wick and 
fall 


_ * 4y or Gratitude, thought fit to 


7 


they are apt to carry awayra Piece of the 
Houſe they are about to leave, the Apes, 
« without-regard; to common Mercy, Civili- 


No 
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« fall foul on the Faces, Dreſs and Beben 
* of their innocent Neighbours,  beſtowing 
* abominable Cenſures and diſgraceful Ap- 
c pellations, commonly call'd Nick-names, 
on all of 'em; and in ſhort, like true fine 
* Ladies, made their honeſt Plainneſs agd 
« Sincerity MatterjofRidicule. I could not but 
* acquaint you with theſe Grievances, as well 
at the Deſire of all the Parties injured,. as 
from mine own Inclination. 1 hope, Sir, 
if you can't propoſe intitely to reform this 
Evil, you will take ſuch Notice of. it in 
0 * ſome of your future Speculations, a8 may 
ut by deſerving Part of our Sex,on their 
againſt theſe Creatures; and. at the 
« 5 Time. the Apes may be ſenſible, 851 
this ſort of. Mirth is ſo, far from ati innocent 
© Diverſion, that it is in the higheſt = ho 
; 5 7 Vice which is ſaid to comprehend all 
ers. 


Tam, S T R, 
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HERE is noch which one regards 
ſo much with an Eye of Mirth" and Pi- 
js Innocence, when it has in it a Daſh of 
olly. At the fame time that one eſfeems 
the * one is Be to laugh at 80 = 
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Simplicity which accompanies it. When a 
Man is made up wholly of the Dove, with- 
out the leaſt Grain of the Serpent in his Com- 


poſition, he becomes ridiculous in many Cir- 
cumſtances of Life, and very often diſcredits 
his beſt Actions. The Cor deliert tell a Sto- 


ry of their Founder St. Francis, that as he 
parry the Street in the Dusk of the Evening, 

e diſcovered a young Fellow with a Maid 
in a Corner; upon which the good Man, ſay 


they, lifted up his Hands to Heaven with a 
Secret Thankſgiving, . that there Was {till ſo 


much Chriſtian Charity in the World. The 
Innocence of the Saint made him miſtake the 
Kiſs of a Lover for a Salute of Charity, 1 


am heartily concerned when 1 ſee a Virtuous 
Man without a competent Knowledge of the 


World; and if there be any uſe in theſe my 
Papers, it is this, that without repreſenting 
Vice under any falſe alluring Notions, they 
ive my Reader an Inſight into the Ways of 
en, and repreſent Human Nature in all its 
changeable Colours. The Man who has not 
been engaged in any of the Follies of the 
World, or as Shakeſpear expreſſes, Hactney d 
in the Ways of Men, may here find a Picture 
of its Follies and Extravagancies. The Virtu- 
ous and the Innocent may know in Speculati- 
on what they could never arrive at by Practice, 
and by this means avoid the Snares of the Crat- 
2 Corruptions of the Vicious, and the 
eaſonings of the Prejudiced. Their Minds 

may be opened without being viciated. 
IT is with an Eye to my following Cor- 
reſpondent, Mr. Timotihy Doodle, who ſeems 
| a 


CY of 


k 
/ 
. 
— 


8 | 
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« ery ell Meamns Man, that I have writ- 
ten, this ſhort Preface, to which I ſhall ſub- 
join a Letter from the ſaid; Mr. Doodle, - | 
IGD heartily wiſh that you would let us 
1 know your Opinion upon ſeveral Inno- 
cent Diverſions which are in uſe among us, 
© and which are very proper to paſs away a 
Winter Night for thoſe who do not care 
to throw away their Time at an Opera, or 
« at the Play-houſe. I would gladly know in 

particular what. Notion you have of Hot- - 
9 Fockles; ,as allo. whether you think that 


Queſlions and Commands, Mottoes, Si- 
© milies and Croſs-Purpoſes have not more 


* 


« Mirth and Wit in them, than thoſe publick - 

; I © Diverſions, which, are grown. ſo very faſhi- - 
4 < onable. among us. If, you would recom- - 

ö 6 mend to our Wives and Dau hters, who - 

f read your Papers with a great deal-of Plea- - 

$ « ſure,, ſome of. thoſe Sports and Paſtimes 

t « that may be practiſed within Doors, and b 
e the Fire tide, wewho are Maſters of Families 
4 « ſhould be hugely obliged. to you. I need not 

e tell you that I would have theſe Sports and 


« Paſtimes not only Merry, but Innocent, ſor 
« which Reaſon I have not mentioned either 
« Whisk or. Lanterloo, nor indeed ſo much 
« as One and Thirty. After having commu- 
© nicated to you my Requeſt upon this Sub- 
ject, I will be ſo free as to tell you how 
my Wife and I paſs. away; theſe tedious 
Winter Evenings with a great deal of Plea- 
© fure. Tho! ſhe. be young ä ) 
7 hes © and 
. : |. 
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c humoured to à Miracle; ſhe does 
« not care for gidding abroad like othets ef 
her Sen There-is-a'very friendly-Man, a 
Colonel in the Army, whom I am mightily 
< obliged to for his ivilities, that comes to 
< {be 
« oi" 05 thofe C3 ung Fellows that 
Cannot live 4 Play. 

cher we very ofrem make a Par- 


6 1 


0 14 better; becauſe there” is a 
dea of Exerciſe in it. Bakr Colon 
eie blinded by\Tarns, and you would 
c t Heirt-out to ſhe hin Pains" 
Pear tales to wink us, ſo that it 


> ng 1 leaft glimpſe of 


The pobr Colonel fometimes hits 
0 « his Nole againſt 4 Foſt, and makes us dle 
c wit Laugh en Thave rally the 
Eck not to hurt my ſelf, but wn very? of= 
ten above half 2 before l can catch 
« either of them; for on LE we 
hide our ſelves'wp' and down in Corners, 
c e Have boot oe rt. I only 
yoo thiy Hint as a Sample of ſuch In- 
| Ne Diveplivns 48 1 d have „ 
c « commend; and am, 
nt Mg STR, 
ow our ever Loving Freinds 
e aon ade Timothy Doodle: 


| TH Brig Lever he Abſenc . 
n the Abſence o 
Lovers, and 2 therein mentioned 


of main fach Abſence ſupportable. 


e almoſt every 7 for he is not - 
y-houſe. When 
blind Men's Buff, hich is a Sport that 

good 


was occaſioned by 


13 {> 
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CA MONG the'ſeveral ways of Confolatis 
on which abſent Eovers-make uſe 
© of while their Sduls are in chat Stute of De- 
« parture, which, you ſay, is Deatii in Love, 
there are ſome _ material ones, that 
have eſcaped your Notice. Among theſe, 
© the Firſt and moſt received is a crooked 
« Shilfirs, which bas adminififed'grexr Com- 
fort to our Fore-fathers, and is ſtilł mad 
© uſe of on this Oecaſion wir very gbdod Ef- 
« fe& in moſt Part of her Majeſtys Pomint. 
ons. There are ſome, 1 know, whorhinſt - 
© a Crown Pieee eur if rw6 equaf Parts, auc 
« preſerved by the diſtant Lovers, is of more 
Sovereign . than the former. But 
finca Opinions are divided in this Partttu- 
hr, why may not the fame Perfons make 
guſe of both? The Figure of a Heart, He- 
ther cut a Stone or caſt in Metal, whether 
bleeding upon an Altar, ſtuck with Darts, 
© or held im the Hand of 4 Cpia, has always 
been locked upon as Tahiſmatmck in Di- 
. ſtreſſes of this nature. f am acquainted” 
„with many # brave Fellow, who carrres his 
c- M²iſtreſs in the Lid of his Stuff box, and 
« by that Expedient has ſupported Himſelf 
under the Abſence of à whole Cittpaign.. 
For my on part, 1 have tried" aff thefe. 
< Rertiedies, hut never found ſo much Bene- 
fit: from any as from # Ring; in which my 
© Miſtreſs's Hair is platted together very ar- 
© tificialy in a xind of True. Lover's Knot. As T 
have received! great Benefit from this Se- 
Ans Leet, 
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$ © cret, I think my ſelf obliged to communi- 
<; cate it to the Publick, for the good of my 
Fellow Subjects. I deſire you will add this 
g Letter as an Appendix to your Conſolations 
on Abſence, and am 
14 na Tour very Humble Servant, | 
I: 1 >| T. B. 
I ſhall 15 LY this Paper with a Letter 
from an Univerſity Gentleman, occaſioned 
by my laſt Tzeſday's Paper, wherein 1 — 
ſome Account of the great Feuds which 
pened formerly in thoſe learned Bodies, —* 
tween the m l and et., W 


N 
„Taz will give you to underſtand, that 
there is at preſent in the Society 

< whereof Iam a Member à very conſidera- 
ble Body of Trojexs, who, upon a proper 
c 7 hg aol not fail to declare our 
© ſelves. In the mean while we do all we 
can to annoy our — by Stratagem, 
and are reſolved, by the firſt ity, 
© to attack Mr. Fo Barnes, whom we 
look upon as the Achilles of the ſite 
0 1 Oy: As for my ſelf, I have had the Re- 
| putation, ever ſince I came from School, 
Trojan, and am reſolved 
2 never to, gi ve Quarter to the ſmalleſt Par- 
« ticle- of E reek, where-ever I chance to 
© meet it. It is for this reaſon I take it very 
ill of you, that you ſometimes hang out 

c ' Greek: Colours-at the Head of your oper; 


4 
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© and ſometimes give a Word of the Enemy 

even in the Body of it. When I meet with 

„ any thing of this Nature I throw down 
your Speculations upon the Table; with 

that Form of Words which we make uſe of 

c when we declare War upon an Author, 

Grecum eft non poteſt legs. 1 5 
I give you this Hint, that you may for the 
© future abſtain from any ſuch Hoſtilities at 


E „„ + 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, | R Hate” 

A S your Paper is Part of the Equipage 
6 & the Tes. Table, I 2 
print what I now write to you; for I have 
no other Way to communicate what I have 
© to ſay to the fair Sex on the moſt impor- 
© tant Circumſtance of Life, even the Care 
© of Children. I do not underſtand that you 
© profeſs your Paper is always to conſiſt of Y 
« Miitters which are only to entertain the | = 
© Learned and Polite, but that it may agree | 
© with your Deſign to publiſh! ſome which 
2 - may 


2 
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tend to the Information. of Mankind 
9 4 aud when it does ſo, you do 
„ ore than writing Wit and Humour. Give 
ne Leave then to tell you, that of allthe A- 
*:bufes that ever you have as yet e 
to reform, cer not one wanted domuch 
vyour Aſſiſtance as the Abuſe in nurſing of Chil- 
< dren. It is unmerciſul to ſee, — Woman 
< endowed. with all the Perfections and Bleſ- 
ſings of Nature, can, as ſoon as ſhe is delivered, 
« turn off her innocent, tender, and help- 
Jeſe Infant, and give it up to a Woman that 
© is (ten thouſand to one) neither in Health 
c. Condition, neither ſound in Mind 
nor Body, that has neither Honour nor 
c n, neither Love nor Pity for the 
poor Babe, but more Regard for the Mo- 
c. ney chan for tho whole 
0 < rake further Care of it than what, by. all the 
ment of Money reſents 
« «Kh is forced to; like A 8 Bah, which 
c would not nurſe. the Plant of another 
Ground, altho* never ſo much improved, 


, Reaſon that Plent was not of its awn 


Production. And ſince another's Child 
is no more natural to a Nurſe than a Plant 
© toa and different Ground, how can 
© it be ſuppoſed: that the Child ſhould thrive? | 
< and if at, thrives, muſt it not imbibe he 
2 Humours and Qualities of the Nur 
a Plant in a different Ground, or Le 

< a(Graft.upon , a different Stock? Do — 
ne ablerve, that a Lamb ſucking a Goat 


r nay mw ain 
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c Skin and Wooll into the Goat kind? The 
C 4 7 of a Nurſe over a Child, by 


into it with her Milk her 210 and 
B oſition, 1s ſuliciently 4 an daily obſer- 
4 « ed Hence 19 1 that f ee 
Ting an ill-natu malicious Fellow, chat 
© he bad imbibed his Malice with his Nurſe's 
Milk, or that ſome Brute or other had been 
his Nurfe. Hence Romulus and Remus were 


© {aid to have been nurſed by a Wolf, Tele- 


© Phu the Son of Hercules bY a Hind, : Peli- 


445 the Son of Neptune by a Mare, and #- 


©"'7iſtus by a Goat 3 not that they had actually 
© ſucked fuch Creatures as fome Simpletons 
have ima Tapper. but that their Nurſes. had 


been of Nature and TORT — — 
1 ' fuſed ſuch into them. - 


"© MANY Inſtances may be uced from 
89, Authorities and daily Experience, that 
hildren actually ſuck in the ſeveral Paſſi- 
„ons and depraved Inclinations of their Nur- 
"ſes, as Anger, Malice, Fear, Melancholy, 
© Sadneſs, Deſire, and Averſion. This Me-. 
« dorus, Lib. 2. witneſles, when he ; aſs | 
© ſay ings That Nero the & Emperors, Nur 
had been very much addict Drinking, 
Which Habit 1 5 5 received from his Nuts. | 
and was ſo very particularin this, that the 
0 18880 took ſo much Notice of it, as in- 


of Tiberius Nero, they called him Bi. 


© beriys Mero. The ſfame'Dradorus alſo re- 


©lates of b Predecęſſor to Nero, that 
his Nurſe ùſed to moiſten the Nipples. of 


e th to make 
3 quently wit a £0 0s 
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_ © Caligula take the better Hold of them; 
© which,” ſays Diodoruc, was the Cauſe that 
made him ſo blood-thirſty and cruel all his 
< Life-time after, that he not only commit- 
à ted frequent Murder by bis own Hand, but 
<< hkewiſe wiſl'd that all human Kind were 

i but one Neck, that he might have the Plea- 
< fureto cut it off. Such hike Degeneracies 
< aſtoniſh the Parents, not knowing after 
© whom the Child can take, ſeeing the one 
to incline to Stealing, another Drinking, 
< Cruelty, Stupidity ; yet all theſe are not 
minded: Nay, it is eaſie to demonſtrate, 
S that a Child, although it be born from the 
< beſt of Parents, may be corrupted by an ill - 
© tempered Nurſe. How many Children do 
© we. ſee daily brought into Fits, Conſump- 
< tions, Rickets, Sc. meerly by ſucking their 
© Nurſes when ina Paſſion or Fury. But in- 
© deed almoſt any Diſorder of the Nurſe is 
A Diſorder to the Child, and few Nurſes can 
be found in this Town but what labour under 
© ſome e or other. The firſt Queſtion 
s thatis gener: Ig ayoung Woman that 
wants to be a Nurſe, is, why ſhe ſnould be a 
« Nurſe to other Peoples Children; is anſwered 
by her having an ill Husband, and that ſhe muſt 
make Shift to live. I think now this very An- 
© {weris enough to give any Body a Shock if 
duly conſidered; for an ill -Husband may, or 


ten to one if he does not, bring home to his 

Wife anill Diſtemper, or at leaſt Vexation 

and Diſturbance. Beſides, as ſhe takes 

« the Child our of meer Neeeſſity, her Food 
«4 8 , 6 W 
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_ © ſtronger by it, and will have her Health 
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< will be accordingly, or elſe very coarſe at 
« beſt; whence proceeds an ill concocted 
« and coarſe Food for the Child, for as the 
© Blood ſo is the Milk; and hence I am very 
< well aſſured ds the Scurvy, the Evil, 
© and many other Diſtempers. I beg of you, 
© for the Sake of the many Infants that 
© may and will be ſaved, by-weighing-this 
« Cale ſeriouſly, to exhort the People with 
© the utmoſt Vehemence to let the Children 
fuck their own Mother, both for the Bene 
« fit of Mother and Child. For the general 
Argument, that a Mother is weakened by 


giving Suck to her Children, is vain and ſim- 


© ple ; 1 will maintain, that the — x 
tter 


© than ſhe would have otherwiſe :- She will 
< find it the greateſt Cure and Preſervative 
© for the Vapours and future Miſcarriages, 
much beyond any other Remedy whatſoever: 
Her Children will be ike Giants, where- 
© as otherwiſe they are but living Shadows 


© and like unripe Fruit; and certainly, if a 


Woman is ſtrong enough to bring forth a 
© Child, ſne is beyond all Doubt ſtrong enough 
to nurſe it afterwards. It grieves me to | 
ſerve and conſider how many poor Children 
care daily ruined by careleſs Nurſes; and yet | 
5 haw tender they * to be of a poor In- 
« fant, ſince the leaſt Hurt or Blow, eſpeci- 
n the Head, may make it ſenſeleſs, 


« ally | 
1 _ „or otherwiſe miſerable for ever? 


* BUT I cannot well leave this Subject 
gs yet; for it ſeems to me very unnatural 
© that a Woman that has fed a Child as Part 
Vol. III. Ff « of 
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* of her felf for nine Months, ſhould have 
no Deſire to nurſe it farther, when brought 
to Light and before her Eyes, and when 
by its Cry it implores her Affiſtance and the 
4 eot a Mother. Do not the very cru- 
«elle of Brutes tend their young Ones with 
© all the Care and Delight imaginable? For 
© how can ſnhe be called a Mother that will 
not nurſe its young Ones? The Earth is 
called the Mother of all things, not becauſe 
© ſhe produces, but becauſe ſhe maintains and 
< nurſes what ſne produces. The Generation 
of the Infant is the Effect of Deſire, but 
the Care of it argues Virtue and Choice. 
© Fam not ignorant but that there are ſome 
Caſes of Neceſſity where a Mother cannot 
< give ſuck, and then out of two Evils the 
eaſt muſt be choſen ; but there are ſo ve- 
© ry: few, that I am ſure in a thouſand there 
is hardly one real Inſtance; for if a Wo- 
man does but know that her Husband can 
ſpare about three or fix Shilling a Week 
extraordinary (although this is but ſeldom 
conſidered) ſne certainly, with the Affl- 
© ſtance of her Goſſips, will ſoon perſuade 
05 22 — ſend — — to — 
and eafily/1 e upon him etending 
$ Induſpoſirion. Thus Cruelty rere 
by Faſhion, and Nature gives Place to Cu- 
Free menen, wt 
STS 4-461) NOS} Tour bumble Servant. 
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E are told by _ ancient Authors, 
that —— was inſtructed in Elo- 


quence by a Woman, whoſe Name, if I am 


not miſtaken, was 


Aſpaſia. I have indeed 


very often looked upon that Art as the moſt 


proper 


for the Female Sex, and I think the U- 


niverſities would do well to conſider whether 


they 


ſhould not fill their Rhetonick Chairs all oh 


She-Profeſſors. 


IT bas been ſeid in the Praiſe of ſome Nen, 


that they could talk whole Hours together 


upon any thing; but it muſt be owned to the 
Honour of the other Sex, that there are many 


th 


among them who can talk whole Hours toge- 


er upon nothing. I have known a Woman 


branch out into a long extempore Diſſertation 
won the Edging of a Petticoat, and chide her 
— for breaking a China Cup i in all the: 


res of -Rhetorick. + - A M 
ERE Women admitted to plead inCourts: 


of Judicature, I am perſuaded they would 
carry. the Kloquence of the Bar ta greater 
Heights than it has yet arrived at. If any one 
loubts this, let him but be preſent at thoſe 
Debates which frequently n the * 
adies 8 2 enn wer 
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THE firſt kind therefore of Female Ora- 
tors which I ſhall take notice of, are thoſe 
who are 3 in ering up the Paſſions, 
'Rhetorick in whic 


a part of : —— his 
Wife had perhaps made a oe Proficien 
than his above-mentioned Teacher P 


THE ſecond kind of Female Orators are 
thoſe who deal in Invectives, and who are 
commonly known by the Name of the Cen- 
ſorious. The Imagination and Elocution of 
this Sett of Rhetoricians is wonderful. With 
what a Fluency of Invention, and Copiouſneſs 
of Expreſſion, will they enlarge upon eve 
little Slip in the Behaviour of another? With 
different Circumſtances, and with 


how 
what va 
the ſame Story? I have known an old Lady 
make an unhappy Marriage the Subject of a 
Month's Converſation. She blamed the Bride 
in one 3 pitied her in another; laught 
at her in a third; wondered at her in a fourth; 
was angry with her in a fifth; and in ſhort, 
wore out a pair of Coach · horſes in expreſſing 
her Concern for her. At length, after having 
quite exhauſted the Subject on this ſide, ſhe 
made a Viſit to the new- married Pair, praiſed 
the Wife for the prudent Choice ſhe had 
made, told her the unreaſonable Reflections 
which ſome malicious People had caſt upon 
her; and deſired that they might be better ac- 
f — — The Cenſure and Approbation of 
this kind of Women are therefore only to be 
conſidęred as Helps to DiſcourſG. 
A third kind of Female Orators may be 
comprehended under the Word . 


of Phraſes, will they tell over 
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Mrs. Fiddle Faddle is Aly accompliſhed 
in this fort of Flogindaces 1 yan 
into Defcriptions of Chriſtenings, runs Divi- | 
ſions upon an Head-drefs, knows every Diſh 
of Meat that is ſerved. up in her Neighbour- 
hood, and entertains her Company 4 whole 
Afternoo N ether with the Wit of her little 
wo N he is able to ſpeæk. 

may be looked upon as 2 
fourth Kd Female Orator. To give her 
ſelf the larger Field for Diſcourſe, the Hates 
and Loves in the fame Breath, talks to her 
Lap-Dog Dog or Parrot, is uneaſie in all kinds of 
Weather, and in every part of the Room: 
She has falſe- Quarrels, and feigned Obligati- 
ons, to alf the Men of her Acquaintance; 
Sighs when ſhe is not Sad, and Laughs when 
Coquet is in parti- 
cular a great Miſtreſs of that part of Oratory 


which is called Action, and indeed ſeems to 


ſpeak for no other Purpoſe, but as it gives 
ity of ſtirring a Eimb, wk 
varying a_ Feature, of glaneing her Eyes, or 
plying g with her Fan. 

S for News-m - Politicians; Mi 
micks, Story-Tellers, with other Characters 
of that nature; which give Birth to 
city, they are as commonly found a the 
Men as the Women; for which Reaſon ſhall 
paſs them over in Silence. | 
I bave been often pres to aſſign a Cauſe, | 

Women thould have this Talent of 4 

ready Utterance in ſo much greater Per- 
fection than Men. I have ſometimes fancied 
that they have not a Retentive Power, or 


Ff 3 the 
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the Faculty of ſuppreſſing their Thoughts, 
as Men have, but 5 they are neceſſitated 
_ to ſpeak every thing they think; and if ſo, it 

would perhaps furniſh a very ſtrong Argu- 
ment to the Carteſiaus, for the ſupporting of 


their Doctrine, that the Soul always thinks. 


But as ſeveral are of Opinion that the Fair 
Sex are not altogether Strangers to the Arts 
of Diſſembling, and concealing their . 
J have been forced to relinquiſh that Opi- 
nion, and have therefore endeavoured to 
ſeek after ſome better Reaſon. In order to 
22 a Friend of mine, who is an excellent 

e me by the firſt Op- 
— to di Woman's Ton >, and 
to examine whether there may not be in it 
certain juices which render it ſo wonderfully 
voluble and oy + wu or whether the Fibres 
of it may not be made up of a finer or more 
pliant Thread, or whether there are not in 
it ome rr Muſcles, which dart it up 
and down by ſuch ſudden Glances and Vi- 
brations; or whether, in the laſt Rees there 
may not be certain undifcovere Channels 
running from the Head and the Heart, to 
this little Inſtrument of Loquacity, and con- 
veying into ld a perpetual Affluence of ani- 
mal Spirits. Nor muſt I omit the Reaſon 
which ace ho wen, why thoſe who 
can talk on Trifles, ipeak with the greateſt 
Flueney; namely, that 5 Tongue is like a 
* orle, * ſs! 3 7 Mer the leſſer 
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WHICH of theſe Reaſons ſo ever m 
be looked upon as the mo probable, I hink 
the 1riſhman's Thought 700 very natural, 
who after ſome Hours Converſation with a 
Female Orator told her, that he belieyed her 
Tongue was very glad when ſhe was aſleep, 
for that it had not a MORSE $ Reſt all the 
While ſhe was awake. —y 
THAT excellent old Ballad of the Wan. 
2 1 of Bath has the SHINS, remurka- 
e Lines, 


1 ook, wth Thomas, n me, 
f Aſpen Leaves are made. 


A ND Ovid, though i in the deſcription of 
a very Barbarous Circumſtance, tells us, thas 
when the Tongue of a beautiful Female wat 
cut out, and thrown upon the Ground, it 
could not forbear muttering even in that 


— Coe rei fareipe taken 5 
Ae enſe 2 Radix micat ultima Comb, 
25 facet, terræque Fremens immurmurat atræz 

4 tque ſalire ſolet mutilatæ cauda colubre 
i — | 


IF a Tongue would be talking nee a 
Mouth, what could it have done when it had 
all its (ne of Speech, and Accomplices of 
Sound about it! I might here mention the 
Story of the Pippin-W oman, had not 1 10me 
reaſon to look upon it as. Fabulous. te,” 
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I muſt confeſs, Tam ſo wotiderfully charm- 


ed with the Muſick of this little Inſtrument 
chat I would by no Means diſcourage it. 


that I aim at, by this Dflertation, is, to cure 


it of ſeveral diſagreeable Notes, and in par- 
ticular of thoſe little Jarrings and Difſonan- 
ces which ariſe from Anger, Cenſoriouſneſs, 
_ Golſliping and Coquetry. In ſhort, I would 
have it always tuned by Good-Nature, Truth 
Diſcretion and Sincerity. eee 
| Saf # © 
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HERE are none who deſerve Superi- 
ority over others in the Eſteem of 
Mankind, who do not make it their Endea- 
vour to be beneficial to Society; and who, 
upon all Occaſions which their Circum- 
ſtances of Life can adminiſter, do not take 
a certain unfeigned Pleaſure in conferri 
Benefits of one Kind or other. Thoſe whoſe 
great Talents and high Birth have placed 
them in conſpicuous. Stations of Life, are 
indiſpenſibly obliged to exert fome noble 
Inclinations for the Service of the World, or 
elſe ſuch Advantages become Misfortunes , 


| Shade and Priv Wann | 
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Portion. Where Opportunities and Iriclitas 
tions are given to theſame Perſon, weſome- _ 
times ſee ſublinhe Inſtances of Virkue, which 
fo dattle our Imaginations, that we ock with 

Scorn on all which in lower Sceties of Life 
we may our ſelves be able to practiſe. But 
this is a vicious Way of Thinking; and it 


bears ſome Spice of | romantick Madneſs for 


a Man to imagine that he muſt, grow ambi- 
tious, or ſeek Adventures, to be able to do 
\Cions. It is in every Mans Power in 
e World, who is above meer Poverty, not 
only to do things worthy. but heroick. The 
great Foundation of civil Virtue is Self. De- 
nial; and there is no one above the Neceſſities 
of Life, but has Opportunities of exerciſing 
that noble Quality, and doing as much as his 
Circumitances will bear for the Eaſe and Con- 


venience of other Men; and he who does 


more than ordinarily Men practiſe upon ſuch 
Occaſions as occur in his Life, deſerves 
che Value of his Friends as if he had 
done Enterprizes which-are uſually attended 
with the higheſt Glory, Men of publick. 
Spirit differ rather, in their Circumſtances 
than their Virtue; and the Man who. does. 
all he can in a low Station, is more an Hero 
than he who omits any worthy Action he is 
able to accompliſh in a great one. It is not 
many Years.ago ſince Labiriut, in Wrong of 
His elder Brother, came to a great Eſtate by 
Gift of his Father, by reaſon gf the diſſolute 
Behaviour of the Firſt-born. Shathe and Con- 
trition reformed the Life of the my | 
3 Outn, 


1442 Il SrrorArox. Was 
Vouth, and he became as remarkable for his 
dod Qualities as formerly for his Errors. 

piriut, Who obſerved his Brother's Amend- 
ment, ſent him on a New- Vear's Day in the 
Morning the following Letter. 
. 
e Encloſe'to you the Deeds whereby 7 

1 Father gave me this Houſe and Land: 
Had he lived till not he would not have be- 
ſtowed it in that manner; he took it from 
Ache Man you were, and I reſtore it to the 


Man you are. I am, © 
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As great and exalted. Spirits undertake the 
Purſuit of hazardous Actions for the Good of 
others, atthe ſame Time gratifying their Paſ- 
ſion for Glory; ſo do worthy Minds in the 
domeſtick Way of Life deny themſelves ma- 
ny Advyantapes, to fatisfie a generous Bene- 
ade which they bear to their Friends op- 
reſſed with Diſtreſſes and Calamities, Such 
atures one may call Stores of Providence, 
Which are actuated by a ſecret celeſtial Influ- 
ence to undervalue the ordinary Gratifica- 


tions of Wealth, to give Comfort to an Heart 
loaded wich Aﬀlichion, © fave a faling 2 
Aer a 2 . Al. \ 
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l 4 Have heard of the Caſualties which have 
1 involved you in extreme Diſtreſs at this 
Time; and knowing you to be a, Man of 


eat Good-nature, Induſtry, and Probity, 


40 
4 Fee reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of good 


Chear, the Bearer brings with him five 


< thouſand. Pounds, and has my Order to 
anſwer your drawing as much more on my 
Account. I did this in Haſte, for Fear I 
'« ſhould come too late for your Relief; but 
'© you may value your ſelf with me to the 
* Sum of fifty thouſand Pounds; for I can 
very chearfully run the Hazard of being fo 


# 
# 


. 
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'©-much-leſs rich than I am now, to ſave an 
* t love. ö G 


Think were is ſomewhere i Ment ve 
Mention made of a Family-Book, wherein 
all the Occurrences that happened em 
one Generation of that Houſe to another 
were recorded. Were there ſuch a Me- 
thod in the Families which are concerned 
in this Generoſity, it would be an hard Task 

| "for the greateſt in Exrope to give in their | 
dcn, an Inſtance of a Benefit better laced, 5 
or conferred with a more It 
| has been heretofore urged, how barbarous 
- and inhuman is any unjuſt Step made to the 
_ Diſadvantage of a Trader; and by how 
much ſuch an Act towards him is deteſtable, 
by ſo much an Act of Kindneſs to him is 
laudable. I remember to have heard a 
Bencher of the Temple tell a Story of a Tra- 
dition in their Houſe, where they had for- 
-merly a Cuſtom of. chuſing Kings for ſuch a 
Seaſon, and allowing him his ces. at 
the Charge of the Society: One of our Kings, 
ſaid my Friend, carrie his royal Inclination 


828. „ „ ro i 


a tl too far, and there was a cir (HR 
ordered to look into the Management of h tis 
Treaſury. 15 . other things it a 
that his Majeſty walking incog. in the Cloy- 
Ker, had over-heard a poor Man fay to ano- 
ther, Suck a ani Sam would make me the 
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happieſt 
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teris indeeda very good Counterpoiſe to the 
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happieſt Man in the World. The King out 


of his royal Compaſſion privately enquired 
into his Ct A finding . | 
Object of Charity ſent him the Money, 
When the Committee read their Report 
the Houſe paſſed his Accompts with a Rau- 
dite without further Examination, upon Re- 
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Thug drag bv Ceglois Few kan“. 
me 7 | Fa. Vet. Ps. 
F HEN I make Choice of a Subject 
that has not been treated of by o- 
thers, I throw together my Reflections on it 
without any Order or Method, ſo that they 
may appear rather in the Looſeneſsand Free 
dom of an Eſſay, than in the Regularity of a 
Set Diſcourſe. It is after this manner that I 
ſhall conſider Laughter and Ridicule in my 


Paper. 7 
MAN ** merrieſt Species of the Cre- 
ation, all above and below him are ſerious. 
He ſees things in a different Light from other 
Beings, and finds his Mirth Tiling from Ob- 
jets which perhaps cauſe ſomething like Pi- 
ty or Diſpleaſure in higher Natures. Laugh- 


Spleen ; 
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Spleen; and it ſeems but reaſonable that we 
ſhould be capable of receiving Joy from what 
is no real to us, ſince we can receive 
Grief from what is no real Evil. LAND.” 
Thave in my Forty ſeventh Paper raiſed 
a "Speculation on the Notion of a modern 
Philoſopher, who deſcribes the firſt Motive 
of Laughter to be a ſecret Compariſon which 
we make between our ſelves and the Perſons 
we laugh at; or in other Words, that Satiſ- 
faction which we receive from the Opinion 
of ſome Pre-eminence in our ſelves, when 
we ſee the Abſurdities of another, or when 
we reflect on any paſt Abſurdities of our own. 
This ſeems to hold in moſt Caſes, and we 
may obſerve that the vaineſt Part of Man- 
kind are the moſt addicted to this Paſſion. 
Lhave read a Sermon of a Conventual in 
the Church of Rome on thoſe Words of the 
Wiſe Man, I /aidof Lagubter it is mad, and 
of "Mirth what abet it. Upon which he laid 
it down as a Point of Doctrine, that Laugh- 
ter was the Effect of Original Sin, and that 
Adam could not laugh before the Fall. 
LAUGHTER, while it laſts, ſlackens 
and unbraces the Mind, weakens the Facul- 
ties, and cauſes a kind of Remiſneſs, and 
Diſſolution in all the Powers of the Soul: 
And thus far it may be locked upon as a 
Weakneſs in the Compoſition of human Na- 
ture. But if we conſider the frequent Re- 
liefs we receive from it, and how often it 
breaks the Gloom which is apt to depreſs the 
Mind and damp our” Spirits, with tranſient be 
eden e unexpected | ap 
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unexpected Gleams of Joy, one would take 


Care not to grow too wiſe 
Pleaſure of Life. - BLISS 84 L180 | 
IHE. Talent of turning Men into Ridicule, 
and expoling to Laughter thoſe. one conver- 
ſes with, is the Qualification of little unge- 
nerous Tempers. A young Man with thi 
Caſt of Mind cuts himſelf off from all man- 
ner of Improvement. Every one has his 
Flaws and Weakneſſes; nay, the greateſt 
Blemiſhes are often found in the moſt ſhi- 
ning Characters; but what an abſurd thing is 
it to paſs over all the valuable Parts of a Man, 
and fix our Attention on his Infirmities; to 
obſerve his Imperfections more than his Vir- 
tues; and to make uſe of him for the Sport 
of others, rather than for our own-Improve- 


for ſo great 4 


ment: - ei BEE bo tn 3d A 41 SMFET CR LECT 
WE therefore very often find that Perſons 
the moſt accompliſhed in Ridicule, are thoſe 
who are very ſhrewd at hitting a Blot, with- 
out exerting any thing Maſterly in them- 
ſelves. ' As there are many eminent Criticks 
who never writ a good Line, there are may 
admirable Buffoons that animiadvert | up- 
on 3 Defect in another, without 
ever diſcovering the leaſt Beauty of their 
own. By this Means theſe unlucky little Wits 
often gain Reputation in the Eſteem of vul- 
gar Minds; and raiſe themſelves above Per- 

ons of much more laudable Characters. 
IF the Talent of Ridicule were employed 
to laugh Men out of Vice and Folly, it might 
be of ſome Uſe to the World: but * 
; 15 2 a g O0 
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of this, we -find that it is genrnel mad 
Uſe of to laugh Men out of irtue and good 
opts by attacking every thing that is So- 
'Jemn and Serious, Decent and Praiſe-worthy 
in human Life; 80 


WE may obſerve, that in the Fir F of 


the World; when the great Souls and Ma- 
ſter-pieces of human Nature were produced, 
Men ſhined by a noble Simplicity of Beha- 
viour, and were Strangers to thoſe little Em- 
belliſhments which are ſo faſhionable in our 

preſent Converſation. And it is veryremark- 
able, that notwithſtanding we fall ſhort at 
ent of the Ancients in Poetry, Painting, 


tory, Hi Architecture, and all the 
e which depend more 
upon Genius than Experience, we exceed 
them as much in Doggerel, Humour, Bur- 
leſque, and all the trivial Arts of Ridicule. We 
meet with more Raillery among the Mo- 
derns, but more good Senſe among the An- 
Cents. | Tits #175 y 7: 
THE 1 Branches of Ridicule in 
Firſt ridicules Perſons by drawing them in 
their proper Characters, the other by draw- 
ing them quite unlike themſelves. Burleſque 
is therefore of two kinds, the firſt repreſents 
mean Perſons in the Accontrements of He- 
roes ; the other deſcribes great Perſons acting 
and ing; like the baſeſt among the Peo- 
ple. Dos Poixate is an Inſtance of the firſt, 
And Lacias's Gods of the ſecond. It is a 
Diſpute among the Criticks, ature, ak 
1 ; * que 
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eſque Poetry runs beſt in Heroic Verſe, like 
that of the Diſpenſaryz or in Doggerel, like 
that of Hudibras. I think where the low 
Character is to be raiſed ' the Heroic is the 
proper Meaſure; but when an Hero is to be 


pulled down and degraded, it is done beſt in 


erel. ö ; N. | 

IF Hudibras had been ſet out with as much 
Wit and Humour in Heroic Verſe as he is 
in Doggerel, he would have made a much 
more agreeable Figure than he does; tho*the 
generality of his Readers are ſo wonderfully 
pleaſed with the double Rhimes, that I do 
not expect many will be of my Opinion in 
this Particular) EOS 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay upon Laugh- 
ter with obſerving that the Metaphor of 
Laughing, applied to Fields and Meadows 
when they are in Flower, or to Trees when 
they are in Bloſſom, runs through all Lan- 
guages; which I have not obſerved of any 
other Metaphor, excepting that of Fire, and 
Burning, when they are applied to Love. 
This ſhews that we naturally regard Laughter, 
as what is bothin it ſelf amiable and beautiful. 
For this Reaſon likewiſe Venus has gained 
the Title of ( piAoupeidns the Laughtet-lo- 
ving Dame, as Waller has tranſlated it, and 
is repreſented by Horace as the Goddeſs who 
delights in Laughter. Mz/ton, in a joyous 
Aſſembly of imaginary Perſons, has given us 


a very poetical Figure of Laughter. His 


whole Band of Mirth is ſo finely deſcribed 
that I ſhall ſet down the Paſlage at length. 
Vor. III eg But 
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But come thou Godde 
In Heav'n yeleap'd 


«4 Ai 


fair and v 
71 8 | 


Aud by Men, 8 mg Mirtb, 
- Whom he Venus at aBirth © 
With tuo Siſter Graces more 

To Ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 


Haſte thee Nath, aud bring with this. 


171 Jeſt and youtbful Folkty, 


wits and Cranks, and wanton N cles, 7 
ds, and Becks, and wreathed alen, 


b: 1 hang on Hebe's Chee, 
Aud love to liue in dimple ſleek ; 13052 


Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 


5 And Laughter holding both his Sides. | 


Come, and trip it as you go 


On the light 2 Toe, 
Aud in thy right 


and lead with thee, 


- The Mountain Nymph, fiveet e | 
' And if give thee Honour due, : BT 
Mirth, admit me of thy Crue 


To live with ber, and live with thee, .. 


| In ORs aa ow: 
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Diſce docendus adbuc, qua cenſet anviculss; ut ſt | 
Cacus iter monſtrare velit; tamen a ſfice fs quid 
Et nos, quod cures proprium feciſſe, loquamur. Hor. 


Mr. SyECTATOR, 


c VO fee the Nature of my none by 

Y the Latin Motto which I addreſs to 
you: I am very ſenſible I ought not to uſe 
many Words to you, who are one of but 
few; but the following Piece, as it re- 
© latesto Speculation in Propriety of Speech, 
© being a Curioſity in its Kind, begs your Pa- 
« tience: It was found in a poetical Virtuo- 
« ſo's Cloſet among his Rarities; and ſince the 
c ſeveral- Treaties of Thumbs, Ears and 
© Noſes have obliged the World, this of 
Eyes is at your Service. 

The firſt Eye of Conſequence (under 
the inviſible Author of all) is the viſible 
* Luminary of the Univerſe: This glorious 
Spectator is ſaid never to open his Eyes 
* at his Riſing in a Morning, without ha- 
* ving a Whole Kingdom of Adorers in 
* Perſian Silk waiting at his Levee, Mili- 
© ons of Creatures derive their Sight from 
this Original, who, beſides his being the 

Gg 2 great 
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great Director of Opticks, is the ſureſt 
Teſt whether Eyes be of the ſame Spe- 
© cies with that of an Eagle or that of an 
Qu: The one he emboldens with a man- 
I Aſſurance to look, ſpeak, act or plead 
< before the Faces of a numerous Aſſem- 
© bly; the other he dazzles out of Coun- 
< tenance into a ſheepiſh Dejectedneſs. The 
Sun- Proof Eye dares lead up à Dance in 
à full Court; and without blinking at the 
Luſtre of Beauty, can diſtribute an Eye 
of pro * Complaiſance to a Room 
c 3 with Company, each of which 
_ © deſerves particular Regard ; while the o- 
< ther ſneaks from Converſation, like a fear- 
ful Debtor, - who never) dares look out, 
but when he can ſee no Body, and no 


e OTE 
1 TH next Inſtance of Opticks is the fa- 
© mous Argus, who (to ſpeak in the Language 
of Cambridge) was one of an hundred; 
and. being us'd as a Spy in the Affairs 
of Jealouſie, was obliged to have all his 
Eyes about him. We have no Account 
£ of. the particular Colours, Caſts and Turns 
of this, Body. of Eyes; but as he was 
Pimp for bis Miſtreſs Juno, tis probable 
© he u&d all the modern Leers, fly Glances, 
c and. other occular Activities to ſerye his 
Purpoſe. Some look upon him as the then 
King at Arms to the, Heatheniſh Deities, 
and make no more of his Eyes than 
ee. e, gu. +8 ky kool 


. 
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6 as ſo man Et { es of his Herald” 
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42) 0170 Hie een 
THE next upon the Optick Liſt is 
old Faxus, who ſtood in a double; ſight 


ed Capacity like a Perſon; placed betwixt 
two oppoſite king-Glaſſes, and ſo 
took a ſort of Retroproſpective Caſt at 
one View. . Copies. of this double- faced 
Way are not yet out of Faſhion with many 


_ © Profeſſions, and the ingenious Artiſts: pre- 


tend to keep up this Species by double» 
© headed Canes and Spoons; but there is no 
Mark of this Faculty except in the emble - 
« matical Way of a wiſe General having an 
0 * to both Front and Rear, or a pious 
Man taking a Review and Proſpect of his 
«© Paſt and Future State at the ſame Time. 
I muſt own that the Names, Colours, 
Qualities, and Turns of Eyes vary almoſt 
in every Head; for, not to mention the 
common Appellations of the, Black, the 
Blue, the White, the Grey, and the like, 
the moſt remarkable are thoſe that borrow 


„their Title from Animals, by Vertue of 


ſome peculiar Quality. or Reſemblance 
they bear to the Eyes of the reſpect ive 
s Creature; as that of a Fern en A- 
ſpect takes its Name from the Cat, that 
of a ſharp piercing Nature from the Hawk, 


thoſe of an amorous roguiſh. Look derive 


their Title even from the Sheep, and we 
ſay ſuch a one has a Sheep's: Eye, not ſo 
much to denote the Innocence as the ſim- 

5 ? Gg 3 ple 
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« ple Slyneſs of the Caſt: Nor is this meta- 
c E Inoculation a modern Invention, 
© for we find Homer taking the Freedom to 
< place the Eye of an Ox, Bull, or Cow in 
© one-of his principal Goddeſſes, by that 
6 frequent Expreſſion of, | OW? 


F: : Bode 1. An 


NOW as to the peculiar Qualities of 

the Eye, that fine Part of our Conſtitu- 
© tion ſeems as much the Receptacle and 
Seat of our Paſſions, Appetites, and Incli- 
c nations, as the Mind it ſelf; at leaſt tis as 0 
© the outward Portal to introduce them to 6 
© the Houſe within, or rather the common c 
© Thorough-fare to let our Affections - paſs . 
© in and out; Love, Anger, Pride, and A- C 
= 
6 


* 


< varice all viſibly move * little Orbs. 
© Tknowa young Lady that can't ſee a certain 
© Gentleman paſs 2 without ſhewing 
E a ſecret of ſeeing him again by a 
Dance in her Eye-balls; nay, ſhe can't for 4 
© the Heart of her helplooking half a Street's 95 
© Length after any Man in a gay Dreſs. You y 
cannot behold a covetous Spirit walk by f 
? 'a Goldſmith's Shop, without caſting a a 
© wiſhful Eye at the Heaps upon the Coun- s 
< ter. Does not an haughty Perſon ſhew 6 
$ 


© the Temper of his Soul in the ſupercili- 
© ous Row! of his Eye? and how frequent- 
© ly in the Height of Paſſion does that mo- 
ving Picture in our Head ſtart and flare, 

E 12 „ 1 | £5 SEE | gather N 
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©. gather à Redneſs and quick Hlaſnes of 
* Lightning, and makes all its Humours 
6 2 — with Fire, as Virgil finely de- 
6 cribes it, — 


Scin#ille ab ſiſtunt: oculis micat acribus ignis. 


As for the various Turns of the Eye-ſight, 
ſuch as the voluntary or involuntary, the half 
or the whole Leer, I ſhall not enter into a 
very particular Account of them; but let 
me obſerve, that oblique Viſion, when na- 
« tural, was anciently the Mark of Bewitch- 
« ery and magical Faſcination, and to this 
Day 'tis a malignant ill Lock; but when 
tis forc'd and affected it carries a wanton 
Deſign, and in Play-houſes and other N. 
blick Places this ocular Intimation is often 
an Aſſignation for bad Practices: But this 
« Irregularity in Viſion, together with ſuch - 
Enormities as tipping the Wink, the cir- - 
cumſpective Rowl,. the Side- Peep thro' a 
; rn or Fan, muſt be put in the 
Claſs of Heter-opticks, as all wrong No- 
tions of Religion are rank d under the 
general Name of Heterodox. All the 
« pernicious Applications of Sight are more 
immediately under the Difection of a 
© SpECTATOR;z and I hope you will arm 
your Readers againſt the Miſchiefs which 
are daily done by killing Eyes, in which 
LY 1 6884 l 2e | 


y 
5 4 
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on will | highly oblige © your © wounded 
+ unknown Friend. 


Mr.SegcTATORYy. ö; 
(Vo profeſſed in ſeveral Papers your 

1 < particular Endeavours, in the Pro- 
6 vince of Srrcra rox, to correct the 
Offences committed by Starers, who di- 
ſturb whole Aſſemblies, without any Re- 
« '9ard to Time, Place or Modeſty. You 
« complained alſo; that a Starer is not uſu- 
Ally a Perſon to be convinced by the 
« -Reaſon of the Thing; nor ſo eaſily re- 


« buked, as to amend by Admonitions. I 
thought therefore fit to acquaint you with 


4 7g" —_—— Mechanical Yor » which 
may ea event or correct Staring, 

1 A — Bree of new Pipe 
« ive-Glaſſes, ſhort and commodions like 
t Opera-Glaſſes, fit for ſhort-ſighred Peo- 
c ple as well as others; theſe Glaſſes ma- 
4 e he Objects appear, either as. they 
axe ſeen by the naked Eye, or more di- 
ſtinct, though ſomewhat leſs than Life, 
or bigger and nearer; A Perſon may by 
« the help of this Invention take a View of 
< another, without the Impertinence of Sta- 


e ring; at the ſame time it ſhall not be poſſi- 


ble to know whom or what he is looking 

t at. One may look towards his right or 
left Hand, when he is ſuppoſed to look 
+ forwards: This is ſet forth at large in the 


primed 


” EE c , CR 
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c pringes Propoſals for the Sale of theſe Glaſ- 
« ſes, tobe had at Mr. Dillon's in Long-Acre, 
next Door to the White Heart. Now, Sir, 


cas your Spectator has occaſion'd the publiſh- | 
£ ing of this Invention, for the Benefit of 


* modeſt Spectators, the Inventor deſires your 
Admonitions, concerning the decent Uſe 
of it, and hopes by your Recommendation 
© that for the future Beauty may be beheld, 
without the Torture and Confuſion which 
* e ee Inſolence of Starers. By 
this Means you will relieve the Innocent 
« from an Inſult which there is no Law to pe 
* niſh, though it is a greater Offence: th 
many which are within Cognizance of Ju- 
s tice... Lam, Fa: 43 (rout? JAXE ©? 
* ” s F R., — | * 7 — 5 vat 
27 Tour moſt Humble Servant, 
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12 is nothing which more aſtoni- 


Cries of -L 


try ; uire, a than 


— get them out of his Head, or go 
to ſleep for them the firſt Week that he is in 
Town. On the contrary, WII I. Hon Ex- 
coMB calls them the Ramage de la Ville, 
and prefers them to the Sounds of Larks 
and Nightingales, with all the Muſick of the 
Fields and Woods. I have lately received a 
Letter fromſome very odd Fellow upon this 
Subject, which I ſhall leave with my Rea- 
der, without ſaying any thing of 

N.. 
c Am a Man out of all Buſineſs, and would 
ln my Head to any thing for 
an honeſt Livelihood. I have invented ſe- 
* veral Projects for raiſing many Millions of 
* Money without burthenipg the 5 
| . but 


«ſhes a For ; and frights 3 
riend Sir Roc ER often declares, that 


„2 


r WC we 


c 
c 
c 
0 
c 
“ 
c 


a 
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; but I cannot get the Parliament to liſten 
to me, who look upon me, forſooth, as a 
Projector; ſo that deſpairing to enrich ei- 
ther my ſelf or my Country by this Publick- 
: critedneſs, I would make ſome 8 
© {als to you relating to a Deſign which 1 
© bave very much at Heart, and which may 
* procure me an handſome Subfiſtance, if 
© you will be pleaſed to recommend it to the 
« Cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
THE Poſt I would aim at is to be Comp - 
© troller general of the London Cries, which 
dare at preſent under no manner of Rules 
or Diſcipline: I think I am pretty well 
« qualified for this Place, as being a Man of 


0 ſtrong L of great Infight into all 
« the Branches:of our  Bric Trades aud 
© Manufactures, and of a competent Skill in 


« Muſick. . +$] 1 

THE Cries of London may be divided 
© into Vocal and — As for the 
latter; they are at pr under a eat 
6 — Freeman of 1 
Privilege of diſturbing a whole Street for 
an Hour together, with the Twancking 
© of a braſs Kettle or a Frying-pan. The 
C Watch-man's Thump ar Midnight ſtartles 
© us in our Beds, as much as the breaking 
© in of a Thief. The Sow-gelder's Horn has 
© indeed ſomething muſical in it, but this is 
ſeldom heard within the Liberties. Iwould 
© therefore propoſe, that no Inftrutnent of 
* this Nature ſhould be made uſe of, which 


1 N I 


I have not tuned and licenſed, after having 


< carefully examined in what manner it may 


affect the Ears of her Majeſty's: liege Sub- 


| * VOCAL Cries are of much larger Extent, 
and indeed ſo full of Incongruities and 


© Barbariſms, that we appear à diſtracted 
< City to Foreigners, who do not compre- 
c hend the Meaning of ſuch enormous Out- 
© cries. Milk is generally ſold in a Note a- 
© bove lab, and in Sounds fo exceeding 
< ſhrill, that it often ſets our Teeth an edge. 
© The Chimney-ſweeper is conſined to no 
certain Pitch; he ſometimes utters him- 
ſelf in the Baſe, and ſometimes 
i in the (ſharpeſt Treble ; ſometimes in the 
6 _— and ſometimes in the loweſt Note 
< of the Gamut. The ſame: Obſervation 
might be made on the Retailers of Small- 
© coal, not to mention broken Glaſſes or 
< Brick-duſt. In theſe, therefore, and the 
< like Caſes,” it ſnould be my Care to ſweet- 
© en_ and mellow the Voices of theſe itine- 
rant Tradeſmen; before they make their 
© Appearance in our Streets; as alſo to ac- 
- © commodate their Cries to their reſpe- 
© ive Wares; and to take Care in particu- 
lar that thoſe may not make the molt Noiſe, 
ho have the leaſt to ſell; which is very ob- 
* ſervable in the Venders of Card- matches 
t to whom I cannot but apply that old Pro- 
verb of Much Cry but little Mol. 
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8O0ME of theſe laſt- mentioned Muſici- | 
© ans are ſo very loud in the Sale of theſetri- [4 
«* fling Manufactures, that an honeſt ſplene- 5 
© tick Gentleman of my Acquaintance bar- 
« gained with one of them never to come in- 
8 to the Street where he lived: But what 
was the Effect of this Contract? why, the A 
| © | whole Tribe of Cardmatch- makers which | 
© frequent that Quarter, paſſed by his Door | 


dhe very next Day, in hopes of being bought 
? © off after the ſame manner! 0 tt 
> 3 1T is another great Imperfection in our 
« London Cries, that there is no juſt Time 


0 nor Meaſure obſerved in them. Our News 
x * ſhould indeed be publiſhed in a very quick 
5 Time, becauſe it is a Commodity that will 
e not keep cold. It ſhould not however be it 
te «cried with the ſame Precipitation as Fire- | 
n Vet this is generally the Caſe: - A bloody (i 
© 'Battel alarms the Town from one End to | 
<-another-in an Inſtant, ' Every Motion of 
< the Frenchiis'publiſhed in ſo great an Hur- 
ry, that one would think the Enemy were 
© at our Gates, This likewiſe I would take | | 
upon me to regulate in ſuch a manner, that 5 
there ſhould be ſome Diſtinction made be- 
< tween the ſpreading of a Victory, a March, 
© oranIncampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or 
<a Hpaniſb Mail. Nor muſt I omit under this 
Head, thoſe exceſſive Alarms with which 
ſeveral boiſterous Ruſticks infeſt our Streets 
in Turnip Seaſon; and which are more in- 
_ © excuſable, becauſe theſe are Wares which 
e 6 0 are 


low Voice, that is not without its 


s very often asked, if they have any Chairs 
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are in no Danger of Cooling upon their 


Hands. 
= THERE. are others who: aſſect a v 
« {low Time; and are in my Opinion much 
more tuneahle than the former: the Coop- 


ticular ſwells his laſt Note in an hol- 


. er in 


; 
6 nor can I forbear being inſpired with a moſt 
« agreeable Melancholy, when I hear that 
« {fad and folemn Air with which the Publick 


to mend. Your. own Memory may ſuggeſt 
© to: you many other lamentable Ditties of 
the ſame Nature, in which the Muſick is 
a wonderfully languiſhing and melodious. 


lam always pleaſed with that particular 
$ Time of the Vear which is proper for the 
« pickling of Dill a and Cucumbers; but alas 


; 7 $8 Cr, like the Songofthe Night 
not heard above two Months. It — 
refore be worth while to conſider whether 

a om ſame Air might not in ſome Caſes be a- 

8 4 ted to other Words. 

IT might likewiſe deſerve our moſt Tri. 

. ons. ideration, how far, in a well-re- 


6 gulated Nan thoſe Humouriſts are to be | 


< tolerated , who not contented with the 
© traditional Cries of their Fore - fathers, 
have invented particular Songs and Tunes 
< of their own : Such as was, not many 
© Years. ſince, the Paſtry- man, common: 

: 7 e and by the Name of the Colly-Mol- 
and ſuch as is at this Day the 


Vender 


a 


3 
> Þ 
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ed this from ſeveral of cu affe 
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Vender of Powder and Waſhballs, who, 


6 if N informed, goes under the 


* owder-Watt. aue . 
. , © Imuſt not here omit onę particular Abſur- 


5 Fa which runs thro' this . 
© Generation, and which renders their Cries 
very often not only incommoagious, but al- 
together uſeleſs to the-Publick. I mean 


„ chest idle Accompliſhment which che ai 


af them aim at, of Crying ſe t not to be 
2 BRns. Wieb, 'Or: DSThe havelearn- : 


od Singers, 

I will not take upon me tg h, but 5 | 
© certain it is, that People know the Wares 
they deal in rather by their Tunes than by 
© their Words; inſomuch. that I have ſome- 
times ſeen a Country Boy run out to buy 
Apples of a Bellows-mender, and Ginger- 


. © bread from a Grinder of Knives and Sciſ- 


* ſars. Nay, ſo ſtrangely infatuated are ſome . 
very eminent Artiſts of this particular 
Grace ina Cry, that none but their Ac- 
© quaintance are able to gueſs at their Pro- 
c feſlion ; for who.elſe can know, that York 
© if I had it, ſhould be the Signification of 
© a Corn- Cutter. 
c FORASMUCH therefore as Perſons of 
© this 1 2 * ay «10 Genius or Ca- 
c ity, I think. it wo v 0 
0 hat nd Man of good Senſe 8 
judgment ſhould preſide over theſe pub- 
lick Cries, who ſhould permit none to lift 


R 
1 „ * 


rm ! 


Achat may no leſs eonduce to che Emolament 
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© up their Voices in bur Streets, that have 
© not tüneable Throats, and are not only a- 
< ble to overcome the Noiſe of the Croud, 
<'and the rattling of Coaches, but alfo to 
vend their reſpective Merchandizes in apt 
© Phraſes, and in the moſt diſtinct and agree- 


able Sounds. I do therefore humbly re- 


© commend' my ſeif as a Perſon rightly qua- 
© lified for this Poſt, and if Pmeet with fit- 
ting ment, ſhall communicate 
< ſome other Projects which I have by me, 
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